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Dramatis Persone 


DraMatic READER, to whose clear voice and 

emphasis is much intrusted here. — 
HEINz, a nimble lad. 

- assachusetts, by ar- 

A PEDDLER, uncouth tha Trimble Bennett. 
PEDDLER’S Wre, uncomely. Illustrations by John 
THe Master, of some dignity. ee from cut-paper 
Tue Mistress, haughty person. 
THE CooK, a robust damsel of appear- 


ance rude. 
Puace, the public square in Niiremburg; then the dining hall of the master’s house. 
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The Prologue 


Good gentles all, a play we here present, 

And pray you, take it for our fair intent. 

Hans Sachs, the master, ’twas, who wrote it down, 
A man, you'll grant, of worth and high renown. 
The name of it I tell to all who ask it— 

Tis short and simple—it is ealled “The Basket.” 
And why “The Basket”? That we’ll now declare, 
If to attend you will yourselves prepare. 


ACT I; Scene I. 


Here enters Heinz; he looks One Heinz, ’prentice, on a certain morn, 
Sent by his master to the Golden Horn, 
His ean to fill with spicy tavern wine, 
Sees this strange sight beneath the tavern sign: 


From out the door, a peddler and his wife, 
Carrying a. basket, come in angry strife— 
Mark well the basket; ’tis the root of all 

The growing troubles which we see befall! 
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Enter, from tavern door, peddler i a 
and peddler’s wife, rreling 
| | 


The quarrel waxes 
more and more furi- 
ous; gesticulation 


ves | ows ; 
she has him by the 
hair; she wins. 
Amid a rain of blows, 
upon his knees, the 
r wife Sor 

cy, his wife permits 
him to rise. 
across stage, she 
striding, he limping. 
ing 


Lights on, disclos- 
ing a table set, mas- 
ter and mistress seat- 
ed 
rises, goes to side ant 

rs under hand; 
beckons 
Mistress beck- 
ons. Enter Heinz, 
running, sets down 
can, and addresses 
mistress in lively 
Mis- 
ress laughs heartily. 
Heinz with 
laug;.ter; the master, 
seated, with stiffen- 
ing indignation sets 
down glass, pounds 
table, waves arms as 
if declaiming spirit- 
edly. Mistress slowly 
sits, rigidly erect, 
tosses her head. 
Heinz, behind Mas- 
ter’s chair, wide- 
mouthed, 


At the word “bas- 
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He bids her take it; she 
in turn says “Nay.” 
And why, forsooth? Be- 
cause the man, at 


play, 

Hath lost twelve gros- 
chen—now, alas the 
day! 

He urges; she refuses; so 
it goes, 

Until, at last, from words 
they come to blows. 

Now, mark what follows— 
beaten in the strife, 

The peddler takes the bas- 
ket, not the wife! 

(Lights out.) 


ACT II; Scene I. 


Meanwhile, the master 
and the mistress wait 

For Heinz, who cometh at last, though late, 

And, to excuse himself, the tale doth tell 

Of what before the Golden Horn befell. 

Loud laughs his mistress: “Good, i’ faith!» Done 
well !”” 

“What!” cries the master. “By my staff, I swear 

Were I the man, no basket would I bear. 

The husband is the master, I maintain; 

A haughty spirit is a woman’s bane. 

Obedience is the woman’s proper part; 

Submissive, mild, I say, should be her heart. 

Burdens the wife should carry, if we ask it, 

Burdens of all kinds—certainly the basket!” 


The tavern 


And now, what follows? Hardly has he spoken 


Ket” back in his chair 
the master drops 
with a final wave. 
Instantly she takes 


That one word, “basket,” ere their peace is broken: 
He conjures her by all her wifely vows. 
Each word, alas! serves only to arouse 
Her haughty spirit; rather will she 
up in passionate perish 
inv «Than lose the honors that a wife 
and he together thun- should cherish. 
“Not of your love?” he asks, “Be- 
eause I ask it?” 
“Nor love, nor hate,” she cries, “ean 


tures watchi the 
ng 


Wild and wilder 
grows the argument; 
more and more 
wrathful the gesticu- 
lations! Then, like the peddler and his shrew- 

ish wife, 
These grave and 
fall to strife; 
For human nature is the same in all, 
In master, or in peddler, king, or 
thrall. 
From words—ah, shame!—they come, 
at last, to blows! 
She flies, and slams the door upon his 
nose! 
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at his head. le 


reverend persons 
ings 
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ions 
pain across the 
stage. Exit. 
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heartily, proceeds to i 1 
tavern, skipping and 
dancing merrily. . 
Exit. 
4 
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shaking head, clears 
the wreck away, and 
in pantomime 
makes plain i 
never do the like 
again! 


tragic panto- 
mime, absurdly 
shown, Heinz telis 
the tale; in dumb 
show enacts 
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“ He bids her take it” 


Beene I. 


Heinz, left alone, bewildered, sore perplexed! 
“Good faith!” he eries, “I wonder much what next 
Shall chance! Searee would I dare to ask it— 

A plague on it! Old Nick is in the basket! 

Alas! I fear from me this trouble sprung! 

In future I'll not talk; I'll hold my tongue.” 


Searee has he said the words when at the door 
The cook appears: “Good Heinz, thee I implore 
To tell me quickly what hath caused this fray 
Between our master and his wife, today?” 


Heinz, all forget- 
ful of his 
prudent word, 

Proceeds to tell her 
all he’s seen or 
heard; 


And, as he ends, 
eries she: “A 
pretty task! It 

Makes me wroth! 
The wife to 
bear the bas- 
ket !” 


Cries Heinz: “So, 
cook, that 
your mind? 
When you are mar- 
ried, you’ll the 
difference find. “ The peddler takes the basket“ 
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| 
Heinz, in dismay, _ 
Enter cook,ungain- j 
ly, and with 
tng tread; stands 
astound ; a 
ladle; "gesttculates a: 
grotesquely; seems 
to beg from Heinz 
some favor. 
i 
4 
rels that have passed. i! 
Cook stamps her Wes 
arms. 
| | 
unclenched, before aa 
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“* Nor love, nor hate,’ she cries, ‘can make me bear the basket’” 


her face i dave fom Were I the peddler, and were you my wife, 
Then folds his arms \ou’d bear the basket, though it cost your life.” 
counter-defiance. 


in 


' Once more, alas! the fire begins to rage; 
alee sets fant Each rails at other: you should read the page 
| Where Master Sachs wrote down the words they said; 
So hot they were they’d quite have melted lead! 


Thrice was cook armed; her quarrel she thought just; 
Pg J ecogtiehes And, sure, all women think so, too, I trust! 
Sy he pee. At last her pot and spoon she flung at Heinz’s head; 
And, as he, conquered, fell, out, through the door, she fled. 


Lo! such the play! And, after 
it, what then? 

Take the morality thereof, good 
men! 

In this ye mark how quickly 

~-troubles rise, 
Even as clouds o’ereast the clear- 
est skies. 


Learn well the lesson 
these examples 


teach: 

Let each man bear the 
burdens given to 
each; 

Let no man meddle with 
his neighbor's 

strife, 


But hold his tongue, 
and look to his 
** She flies, and slams the door upon his nose” own life! 
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In loud, clear voice 
let these lines be read, 
Heinz sits 
floor, cook’s 
upon his head. 
Here let Heinz rise 
and bear the pot 
away very sorrow 
Sully. 
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This then the lesson; thus may we unmask it; 
And learn, as Heinz learned, from. the peddler’s 
basket ! 


Here re-enter all—master and and wife, Heinz 
men women right, as always 
are. All bow. Here douse thelight. 


A Few Directions 


A few directions may not go amiss. Scenery may 
be cut from heavy, opaque wrapping paper, and 
either pinned to the tight-stretched sheet of cotton 
cloth used for the sereen, or tacked to the frame 
on which the sheet is stretched; all parts not so 
supported must be pinned to the sheet. The stuff 
of the white screen must be neither too thick nor 
too thin; the light must neither be obscured nor 
permitted to gleam through the mesh of the cloth. 
Folding doorways lend a most convenient place to 
stretch a screen. In any case a cheap, taut frame 


“ Heinz, left alone, bewildered” 


will serve on which the muslin stretches 
smoothly. Make all seams narrow, if 
your stuff is sewed. 

For children’s pantomime six feet by 
eight feet will do; for folk full grown, 
eight by twelve is plenty. Too many 
actors on the stage at one time spoil the 
effect. Whatever light be used it should 
be bright, steady, narrow; for a broad 
light will too much diffuse the shadows. 
If the lamp is used, the thin edge of the 
flame is turned toward the screen. Set 


“ The cook appears ” 


your light not to far back; a test will 
show at once if too close, for the shadows 
will then be greatly distorted on the 
sereen. Clearly defined, undistorted shad- 
ows are further promoted by having the 


light upon a box or stool between two 
and three feet in hight; all other lights, 
before and behind the screen, must be 
extinguished. 

The effect of a curtain is secured by 
swiftly raising and lowering, as need is, 
a small, opaque screen between the mus- 
lin sereen and light, the shadow of which 
euts off every direct ray of illumination 
from the muslin. A tall sheet of thick 
cardboard, bent in the middle to a V, 
will make a perfect light-sereen. It is 
removed and replaced by someone stand- 
ing just behind the light. 

The pantomime must be performed by 
all characters as close to the muslin sereen 
as it is possible to move freely; and 
positions should always be kept as 
nearly in profile as the required action 
admits. Turn quickly to reverse profile. 
Pass closely and swiftly. The action 
should be rapid, gestures cleanly exe- 
cuted, the action exaggerated as in a 
caricature, but not so violent or gro- 
tesque as to obscure the intent. Rehearse 
thoroughly each action; be as graphic in 
expression as possible. Where mimic 
dialogues oceur, take each his turn, that 
the words may appear to come first from 
the one, then from the other. 

By swift and rapid action, hurry is 
not meant; be intelligible first, but nim- 
ble; be deliberate, but quick to do what- 
ever act or gesture best illustrates the 
text. At such a place as where the cook 
launches the pot at the head of Heinz, 
instantly, upon the throwing of the pot, 
elap down the light-screen, momentarily 
obliterating the shadows. Heinz claps 
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the pasteboard pot, apparently, upon his 
head, by simply placing it between his 
face and the muslin screen; the moment 
this is done un-sereen the light. This 
should be done as instantaneously as if 
there had been a brief explosion of dark- 
ness. Heinz is discovered sitting on the 
stage, apparently struggling to remove 
the pot from his head. At the line, 
“learn well the lesson these examples 
teach,” he removes the pot, rises, and 
exits. . 

Costumes may be concocted of any 
material which will keep its eccentric 
form and cast a shadow clear eut and 
distinct; stage properties likewise. An 
ingenious boy ean contrive a hundred 
grotesque ways and modes of illusion. 
The cat is easy: Cut two eats of stiff 
cardboard, one peacefully sleeping, one 
irate and erect; tack to a squared, long, 
thin stick, on adjacent sides, so that 
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“ Proceeds to tell her all he’s seen or heard” 


“* At last her pot and spoon she flung” 


when one cat is perpendicular the other 
lies horizontally on the floor; place just 
close enough to the muslin sereen to al- 
low the dormant eat suddenly to be turned 
down, thus instantly erecting the spitting 
beast into distinct shadow. The stick 
extends beyond the sereen, and is turned 
at the right instant by the stage manager. 
With a sudden thrust along the floor the 
irate eat seems to dash off the stage, 
stick and eat together, the stick unno- 
ticed. A “stage crash” suggests the door 
slam; but rehearse this climax well; th> 
master appears to butt his nose against 
the shadow of the sereen frame. 

All properties made of flat paper must 
move parallel with the screen to pre- 
serve their shadow shapes. 

Grotesque headdresses and bows, such 
as cook wears, may be made of paper 
and wire. Eyebrows of cotton tufts, 
eccentrie as one pleases, and false noses 
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of stuff, may be fastened with either 
“spirit gum,” such as is used on the stage, 
or with thread and string, or gummed 
label paper; any adhesive will do, or 
any method of secure attachment. Ta- 
bles should be as narrow as possible; if 
negessary, build a light frame with a 
pasteboard mask of shape in front, stand- 
ing upon one stout board at bottom and 
with a lighter strip, eight inches wide 
or so, for its top. Place as close as 
possible to the screen. Paper cones, 
pasted around one end of a short stick, 
the other end of which is fastened in 
the middle of a tin box lid by means 
of a strong tack, make excellent wine 
glasses for reckless destruction; make 
big, for grotesqueness is the aim. A 
sudden puff of smoke as the master 
strikes the “door case” produces the ri- 
diculous effect of his having knocked 
sparks and smoke from the door by the 
concussion. And a paper cone, filled 
with sawdust and torn at the bottom, will 
produce quantities of (apparent) gore, 
dripping from between his hands as he 
staggers back across the stage. 
Sawdust or clean sand may be poured 
for wine; but watch that no one’s eyes 
are filled when the throwing of wine 


glasses begins. It might result seriously. 

The “prologue” may be spoken by 
Heinz if desired. The light being 
turned on, he enters, bowing toward op- 
posite wing; crossing briskly, he reverses 
profile and bows again; then, swiftly 
stepping center, he faces the screen, and, 
with extended arms in quiet gestures to 
atone for the absence of facial outline, 
clearly recites the opening lines. As he 
finishes the light is shut off. The rest 
of the text should be read most distinctly 
and deliberately that every line and word 
be comprehended; and the reading should 
be timed to the action, and the action 
to the text, by very careful rehearsal, 
that the shadow pictures may parallel 
the text which they illustrate, and by 
which they are explained. The reader 
should stand in the darkness, at one side 
the sereen, in the audience room, that he 
may be very distinetly heard. At times 
the reader must go very slowly, but 
nevertheless clearly. He should never 
be too fast for his audience or his troupe. 

Except in unusual instances the actors 
keep entire silence; but should, in all 
dialogue, dumbly mimie speech in sound- 
less words, that the action of the face 
may be in keeping with the text. 


He, conquered, fell" 
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Chapter II 


IS a fairish display,” 
granted Madame Ryck- 
man. “But you should 
have seen mine!” She 
had come over to Staf- 
ford House very early 
in the morning, to help 
Elspeth arrange the wedding gifts in the 
room Guy Stafford called the “library.” 
It contained less than half a hundred 
books, but that was a greater number 
than could be produced by the rest of the 
inhabitants of Wyltwyck. It constituted 
Guy Stafford’s patent of nobility, his 
claim upon the honor and respect of his 
neighbors, many of whom could not write 
their names, much less read the writing of 
others or the printed page. 

Madame Ryckman learned to read in 
Holland, when she was a child. She 
taught her children their A B C’s out of 
the horn book she herself had used. Dom- 
inie Eckellen taught the other children in 
the village; he was schoolmaster and 
Krankebesoecker, “comforter of the sick,” 
as well as preacher. She also taught her 
children to “figure ;” her own accounts had 
been carefully kept since her husband 
died, and none attempted to cheat her. 
It was no task for her to spell out a page 
of the Psalmbook-and-Testament which 
one of her negro slaves, Castor or Pollux, 
earried to church before her on Sunday— 
a truly magnificent volume, mounted and 
clasped with silver rings at the back, 
through which passed silver chains by 
which the book could be hung on the back 
of a chair. There were only four of these 
silver-mounted psalm books in Wyltwyck: 
the Brockholsts had one, which Blandina 
earried, although she could not read a 
word of it; the Kiersteds had another; 
the fourth was in the possession of the 
notary, and because he assumed to know 
something about music, he had been ap- 
pointed to “tune the psalm” from it Sun- 
days at church. These psalm books, a 
Bible or two and half a dozen eopies of 
the catechism, dingily printed on coarse, 


Betty Stafford, Architect 


By Alice Ward Bailey 
Author of the Sage Brush Parson, Roberta and Her Brothers, Mark Heffron, etc 
Illustrated by Clyde O. DeLand 


rough paper, were all the books there 
were in town, with the exception of the 
huge Calvinistie tomes from which the 
dominie derived his sermons. 

To own English books, and to be able 
to read them was to prove oneself 
a learned man, in Wyltwyck. To be 
taught by such a man was in itself a title 
to distinction. Betty’s father was for- 
ever teaching her: he appeared, to those 
who looked on, to be doing very little 
else when she was a child. He had not 
taken the same pains with William, for 
his wife had died soon after William was 
born, and Guy Stafford had not been the 
same man since. There was some mystery 
connected with Agatha Stafford’s death; 
no one knew what caused it, except her 
husband and old Elspeth, and they did not 
tell. 

By cireuitous, and but slightly varying 
routes the two women in the library ar- 
rived at this point, swerving apart only 
when Madame Ryckman reverted to her 
life in Holland as a child, and Elspeth 
dwelt, with the knowledge she alone pos- 
sessed, upon the doings of the Staffords. 
Meanwhile they examined the wedding 
gifts and pretended to each other that 
they thought of nothing else. But that 
baffling secret was too much for Madame 
Ryckman. “Ye’re not tellin’ what the 
mother died of?” she asked suddenly, and 
Elspeth, startled out of her reverie by this 
invasion of her consciousness, but never 
once caught off her guard, responded 
drily, “No, I’m not.” 

“That ‘bite-and-stir’ is from Pieter Van 
Brught, is’t not?” queried Madame, chang- 
ing the subject. She handled somewhat 
critically the large silver sugar box, 
shaped like a shell, having a partition in 
the middle to divide the loaf sugar, which 
was to be nibbled with the tea, from the 
granulated and powdered, destined to be 
stirred into the teacup with a spoon. 

Elspeth replied in the affirmative. 
“The sifter’s from Evert Kiersted,” she 
vouchsafed, taking up a graceful, vase- 
like utensil. 

“That is what we call an ooma,” ex- 
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plained her compamon, “because it is 
generally the gift of an oom, an uncle; 
‘but we use it to scatter cinnamon and 
sugar on our wafiles.” 

Elspeth shrugged her shoulders. “I’ve 
seen the like before,’ she said curtly. 
Did this “uptaking” Dutch dame think 
there was no “siller” made outside of Hol- 
land? “They posset cups are from mas- 
ter’s folk in England,” she announced, 
pointing to a pair of large, heavy cups 
with handles on both sides and covers. 
“So are the knives and spoons in the 
shagreen cases. ’Tis a bonny sight, the 
way they stand in rows.” 

“Three silver cows,” enumerated Mad- 
ame Ryckman, designating the milkpots 
taking this form of old Duteh silver. 
“Four tankards—one of them is home- 
wrought; you can see the mark of the 
mallet on the bottom—” 

“An’ a camlet cloak there was, too—” 
proclaimed Elspeth. 

“Fifteen earthen cups,’ counted her 
companion, “seven purslin—” 

“An’ some pewter porringers—” broke 
in the old nurse. 

“Twenty-seven earthen dishes, five 
earthen jugs and six pitchers,” finished the 
other. “She must have some lepel-borties 
(racks) for her Delft, and hang them on 
the wall.” 

“Besides the candlesticks and snuffers,” 
pursued the indefatigable Elspeth. 

“That kos (chest) that I gave her was 
one of my own when I was married,” con- 
tinued the good vrouw, paying no heed 
whatever to these frequent interruptions. 
“Twelve feet high it stands, to an inch, 
and has a box for linen, and two drawers 
for silver, and,” here she dropped her 
voice, “a secret hiding place for ‘ducea- 
toons’ and ‘jacobuses,’ though the keyhole 
is so hid beneath that movable cover 
*twould take a cunning eye to find it. 
Solid oak—” 

“So was the chist that was my young 
lady’s mither’s,” her rival interrupted her, 
“and came across the water filled with 
guineas and silk dresses.” 

“There are fifty-six fine napkins in that 
kos,” declared the donor, “and forty 
coarse; twelve oznabergs, fifty-one pillow- 
bears—” 


Elspeth could endure no more. Pre- 


tending that she “smelt summat in the 
kitehen burning,” she abruptly left the 
room, not to seek the kitchen, however, 
but to march three times around the din: 
ing room table, set for the wedding break- 
‘ast, muttering, “oznabergs, and pillow- 
bears, heaven save us!” while Castor and 
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Pollux, loaned for the day, looked on 
respectfully, manifesting no sign of wit- 
nessing anything out of the ordinary. 
When she had sufficiently recovered her 
composure, she returned to the library, 
but found no one there. Had the visitor 
taken herself off in resentment because 
of the inattention of her unwilling lis- 
tener? “Ain shoulder would be higher 
than tither, if this were true,” mused 
Elspeth, seanning with some anxiety the 
hastily retreating figure. She knew its 
moods well, having watched it whenever 
it left the house, but the shoulders be- 
trayed only the natural haste of their 
owner to get home and dress for the wed- 
ding, and this reminded the old Seoteh- 
woman that she had better be looking 
after the bride. 

Betty sat on a stool beside her dimity- 
hung bed, her chin on her palms, her el- 
bows on her knees, staring at the wedding 
gown, her mother’s, which stood un- 
supported, save by its own weight, before 
her, on the floor. 

“Not even weak in the knees,” she com- 
mented, without changing her position or 
looking up, as Elspeth entered. “Good 
old English stuff!” 

It was a brocade, white once, but mel- 
lowed now to tints of old ivory, amid 
which threads of gold gleamed faintly 
where they had not been bronzed by time. 
Betty’s deft fingers had remodeled the 
bodice, but the skirt was much as Agatha 
had worn it. 

“Do you think it is too secant?” in- 
quired the girl, glancing towards her prim 
mahogany dressing table, where, between 
two sedate candlesticks stood a model a 
foot and a half high, dressed in what had 
been the latest fashion when it left Eng- 
land six months before. “The skirts on 
the doll are fuller.” 

“Tt’s late for changin’,” replied the old 
Seotehwoman grimly. 

“The like o’ that needs no change,” she 
added, as Betty’s brows drew together dis- 
contentedly. “Well I mind the day it 
came out to hersel’ in the old sea chist 
filled with guineas and silk gowns!” 

“How did it happen my mother was not 
married at home?” demanded the girl, 
abruptly. “Why do I never hear any- 
thing about my mother’s people? Where 
is the old sea chest? I never saw it. 
When my father gave me this dress and 
the other things that were my mother’s, 
he took them from a box of his own. 
What became of the chest?” 

“Tt was burned,” said Elspeth hur- 
riedly. “Hark, I hear someone in the 
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hall! That Indian wench, ’tis likely, 
come to-tell of another coma mayhap, or 
more siller cows!” 

She flung open the door of the cham- 
ber, disclosing the dark crouching form 
of Ayota in the hall. Behind her, two 
other dark, crouching forms were also 
visible. “He come,” laconically announced 
the messenger, and stole silently away. 
The two Indian girls who had crept up 
the stairs behind her, crept down again. 

“There are four more squaws in the 
kitchen,” fretted Elspeth, “and a yard 


full of their men outside. They can smell 
food and drink a mile away!” 

“T wonder why David is so early,’”’ mur- 
mured the bride, slipping into her gown. 
“Lace me up, Elspeth. Tighter. Of 
course I can breathe! How else could I 
talk? Torn, you say? There are pins 
in the pockets Blandina gave me, over 
there on the table.” 

“Tis well she did,” the nurse declared, 
rummaging in the “pair of pockets” rich 
in gold thread and embroidery, Blandina 
Brockholst’s wedding gift. “Here they 


“***Tis a fairish display,’ granted Madame Ryckman”™ 
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are,” she exclaimed, “corkins, middlins, 
short whites, lillikins, lace pins and mini- 
fers, all sorts and sizes; which’ll ye have?” 

She handed the pockets to Betty, who 
made her selection and continued to draw 
out articles to admire. “Here are scis- 
sors,” she said, “and a bodkin; and—see, 
the ‘finger-hat,’ as Blandina calls it.” 
She held a small gold thimble up to view, 
but Elspeth, absorbed in pinning together 
a rent in the gossamer lace which trimmed 
the bodice, could spare but a_ hasty 
glance. 

“Now the riband,” said Betty, “’Tis on 
the dressing table, the one with the clasp 
set in diamonds.” 

Elspeth uttered an ejaculation denoting 
both surprise and admiration. “Laws-ee! 
Where got ye the bawbee, dearie? I’ve 
not set eyes on it till now.” 

“From Monsieur Ricard,” Betty an- 
swered nonchalantly. “It was his moth- 
er’s, the only thing of hers he had; he 
has carried it everywhere. Never mind 
the headgear; I ean finish by and by.” 

She slipped between the fingers out- 
stretched to pat and smooth the shining 
folds into place and fluttered away. She 
found David in the library, splendid in 
pale gray broadcloth, with lace ruffles at 
neck and wrists. 


“How fine you are!” she eried, and 
swept him a courtesy, her approbation 
shining in her eyes. 

He responded with a low bow, but 
found it hard to speak, she was so lovely 
and the hour that would make her his was 


so near. 

“T have brought my gift,” he said diffi- 
dently, and she saw that he had in his 
hand a small tortoiseshell box. He opened 
it and took out a fine gold chain—three 
chains linked to one another and to a 
locket in the form of a heart. 

“So is my heart bound to you, by a 
threefold chain,” he began with great 
earnestness. “In the first place, I love 
you because you are so beautiful; no one 
ever was so beautiful, it seems to me.” 

She looked up at him with round, 
bright eyes, frank as a child’s in their 
questioning. Why should the fact that 
she was beautiful make his voice sound as 
if he were sorry for her? He wasn’t 
sorry for her or for anything; if ever a 
man showed utter content, it was he. Her 
gaze fell, abashed by the picture of his 
exulting satisfaction. 

“This is the love of youth,” he con- 
tinued with emotion. Again she glanced 
up quickly. Was not youth a gladness? 


Was he thinking of the time when youth . 
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should have passed? But that was then; 
this was now—a great glistening bubble, 
full blown with hopes and desires; why 
breathe on it so roughly and break it? 

“They tell us the love of youth cannot 
endure,” he pursued, “depending as it 
does on health, strength and happiness.” 

So that was the reason: he was afraid. 
She became afraid too, but only for a 
moment. “We shall always be well and 
strong,” she said defiantly, “and happy— 
but I may not always be—” she halted 
dismayed. 

He finished the sentence for her. 
“Beautiful? Yes, you will, a dear little 
old lady with just a veil of wrinkles and 
silvery hair.” 

She was not so well pleased. “I’m not 
going to be old,” she pouted. “I won’t 
be!” 

“In the next place,” he said quietly, “I 
love you because you are quicker than I 
and know more; that is the love of man- 
hood, and will last longer.” 

“How ean I know more?” She shook 
her head. “I’ve never been away from 
Wyltwyck.” 

“What of that? The knowledge that 
comes to you would come to you any- 
where! It would never come to me, I am 
so dull.” He spoke with an air of finality, 
not complaining, or making himself of 
no account, merely stating the case as it 
seemed to him. 

Betty’s heart gave a thump of admira- 
tion and pity: admiration for his humil- 
ity, pity for what she suspected might be 
true. “Go on,” she said softly. “In the 
next place—” 

“In the next place,” he repeated, “I 
love you because you are better than I; 
that love is of all ages, of no age; it will 
last forever.” 

“But I’m not better,” she demurred. 

“Yes, you are,” he insisted, “women 
are always better than men. We expect 
them to be.” 

“T don’t want to be!” she cried, “I 
wouldn’t be as good as you for anything 
in the world. It would bore me to death.” 
The mischievous smile she gave him 
turned the ecavil into a compliment. He 
smiled back at her. Who could talk of 
“goodness,” of the ordinary domestic 
Dutch virtues, to this exquisite creature, 
looking as if she had stepped out of some 
rare old portrait, in her quaint brocaded 
gown, with the film of lace veiling her 
delicate shoulders? For the first time, he 
caught the glitter of the diamonds at her 
waist. . 
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“?Tis a princely ornament,” he said. 
“Was it your mother’s?” 

“No, it was Monsieur Ricard’s moth- 
er’s,” she answered hastily. “The picture 
on it is of the Three Graces, he told me; 
and he said something very like what you 
said just now. Not of love, but of the 
three ways in which a woman can be 
charming.” 

David’s face darkened. This gave an 
entirely different color to the conversa- 
tion, which had been for him so full of 
meaning, so full of pathos and prescience, 
the pang of longing, the heartbreak of 
tenderness. To learn that the eloquent 
phrases he had been at such pains to 
frame, lying awake half the night for the 
purpose, had been already rehearsed, or 
their like, by another man, was to say the 
least diseoneerting. The glow departed, 
leaving him gray, heavy, passively resis- 
tant, Dutch, Betty voted it. “What he 
said was shorter,” she made haste to add, 
“and not so easy to understand, and not 
his own either; he read it in a book—he 
told me so.” 

“T thought mine out myself,” declared 
David triumphantly. The glow returned, 
and the graciousness. It was Betty’s 
turn to be pensive. What was this 
strange, unreasonable power, she mused, 
by which a mere girl could make and un- 
make the happiness of a man? The re- 
sponsibility was too great; she set about 
finding ways to shirk it. She bowed her 
haughty head, saying meekly, as she 
handed him the chain, “Please put it on 
me yourself.” 

A new experience it had been for him 
to see her without cap or hood; usually 
she kept her head covered, in accordance 
with the custom of the time. The fair 
fragrant locks had sent a faintness through 
him as he bent over her. This sudden 
access of humility intensified his embar- 
rassment. He caught the chain in the 
little curls at the back of her neck, tried 
to disentangle it, but only made matters 
worse, stammered apologies, gave a 
wrench and tore out two tiny golden hairs, 
for which clumsiness he was sharply 
reprimanded by the very person who had 
invited him to lord it over her. She 
melted, the next instant, before the dumb 
appeal in his eyes, however, and held up 
her forehead for a kiss. 

“God zugene u!” he murmured, as his 
lips pressed the smooth white brow. 

“Say it in English,” she whispered. 

“God bless you!” he said simply and 
watched her out of the room, then sighed 
and shook his head for utter inability to 


express what he felt, and looked for a 
quiet spot to which he could retire and 
smoke his pipe. 

He found it behind a group of young 
spruces, half way between the garden 
and the kitchen. Seated on a bench, hid- 
den by the thick, close branches, he 
watched the groups of gaily dressed men 
and women approach and enter the house: 
Nicholas Hardenbroeck, the schout—the 
chief magistrate of the place—in liver col- 
ored breeches and doublet, with hose to 
matech—“You’ll outlook me in all that 
splendor, Niek,’ quoth the bridegroom; 
Caterina, his buxom wife, in flowered 
satin gown and “manto;” Dirck Teen- 
hoven, the schepens—the sheriff—in buff 
leather jerkin, slashed and guarded with 
velvet; Blandina Brockholst and a com- 
pany of maids in short skirts of purple 
or searlet cloth, and samares, or jackets 
of silk, lovehoods or cornet caps on their 
heads, the reim or silver girdle, with the 
hanging purse, about their waists, jewels 
of amber and white coral showing here 
and there, Blandina herself wearing 
“eristiall” earrings; and, grander than the 
grandest, Madame Ryckman in changea- 
ble silk, repeating the iridescent colors on 
the neck of a dove, the p\laited ruffles of 
her snowy cap bordered with Flanders 
lace, shoes of fine morocco on her feet, a 
skreen or feathered fan in her hand. 
“There’s none of the company can outdo 
ye, mother!”’ was David’s amused comment 
as with stately deliberation she mounted 
the steps to the porch. 

A noise on the gravel walk attracted 
his attention to an opening in the spruces 
which framed at that moment the lean 
brown face of Jason Bird, the gardener. 
His gaunt form, clad in russet homespun, 
slowly followed. He doffed his hat and 
would have passed on, but David detained 
him. “Sit down,” he said affably, point- 
ing to the bench. 

The old man accepted the invitation, 
stretching his thin legs out straight be- 
fore him. He and David were on the 
best of terms. 

“Didn’t you tell me,” began the young 
man abruptly, “that you were a builder 
in the old country?” 

“Aye,” said Jason. “A member of the 
guild, in good and regular standing.” 

“How did you happen to give it up?” 

“Indeed, sir, I don’t know.” The 
speaker thoughtfully rubbed his chin. 
“T was doing a first rate business, but I 
always was crazy for growing plants, and 
when a gentleman over there, a cousin of 
Mr Stafford’s, offered me a job, I took 
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him up. I was under gardener first, then 
I had charge of the place. When my 
master died, Mr Stafford asked me to 
come to this country with him and I did 
so. That’s all there was to it. I could 
go back to 1ay trade tomorrow if I liked.” 

“Rip de Riever told me,” pursued 
David, “how you went over the timber for 
my house and found a weak spot in one 
of the joists. He told me, too, what you 
said to the men.” 

“Ho, that was nothing!” exclaimed 
Jason. But his eyes shone. 

“It is everything,” said David, with 
emphasis. “Now, what I want you to do 
is to keep right on, doing as you did yes- 
terday. Watch every stick of timber that 
goes into the house. I appoint you master 
builder. Watch the men. I'll make it 
right with you.” 

“Tt would be right, anyway,” was the 
stanch reply. “I’d do that much and 
more for the sake of the childie—I beg 
your pardon, sir—the young lady. That 
was the name I had for her when she 
used to play around the garden where I 
was at work. By your leave, sir, the 
dominie is just going in; won’t they be 
asking for you?” 

“T suppose they will,” replied David 
tranquilly. “I’m rather necessary to the 
performance.” He arose without haste, 
and rapped the ashes from his pipe. He 
was too happy to be in a hurry. Every 
moment of this day was precious, and to 
be lived lingeringly. He had gone hardly 
half a dozen steps from the bench when 
he returned to it. “Look,” he whispered, 
“did you ever see anything like that?” 

The garden wall, throughout its entire 
length, was lined with die Wilden, stand- 
ing, wrapped in their blankets, motionless 
as statues and as silent. 

“That’s the way they always are,” said 
the gardener in a low voice. “Somehow 
they manage to get word to one another 
when there is anything going on, and 
they’re there before you know it. But I 
never heard of their making trouble, these 
times.” 

David seanned the dark, immobile fea- 
tures. “I don’t recognize any of them,” 
he said at length. “I didn’t know but 
some of them might want to strike a trade. 
Well, I’ll be going in.” 

Before the words had left his lips, his 
mother came out on the porch and glanced 
anxiously about her. When she spied him 
under the spruces she gesticulated vio- 
lently, indicating that he was to make 
haste, and for the first time that day, 
David really quickened his movements. 
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“Where in the world have you been?” 
she demanded querulously. “There might 
have been delays.” 

“But there were none,” he answered 
soothingly. “Where am I to go?” 

She led him, obedient as a lamb, to 
the center of the hall. Dominie Eckellen 
stood near in all the dignity of black 
gown and snowy bands, his prayer book 
in his hand. Behind him ranged the 
guests; the entire town of Wyltwyck had 
emptied its doors into Stafford House. 
But David saw nothing but the pathway 
of the bride from the mysterious regions 
above. 

No one who saw Betty come down the 
stairs to meet him ever forgot how she 
looked that day, and this not altogether in 
the light of subsequent events, for they 
began to say how beautiful she was as 
soon as she appeared; nor did they ever 
forget the look of anticipation on David’s 
upturned face. The ceremony was con- 
ducted in English, out of compliment to 
the bride, but it was the sort of English 
that almost any Dutchman could under- 
stand. As for the wedding feast, therein 
was every good custom of eating and 
drinking in the habits of both nations 
worthily portrayed. There were English 
cakes and Dutch crullers, a huge bowl of 
sack-posset from an English rule over a 
century old, and Dutch beer of every brew, 
strong or “small.” Wherever anything 
distinctly English paraded itself, it was 
balanced by something Dutch of equal 
prominence. So everyone was suited. 

And there was no lack of merriment— 
games out of doors and in, dancing dur- 
ing the entire afternoon, every now and 
then more feasting, more filling of cups 
and tossing them off in toasts to the bride 
and groom and everybody connected with 
them in any way whatsoever. 

When the lengthening shadows told that 
the day was drawing to a close, a coach 
and four, from no one knew where, drove 
grandly up to the door to convey the 
newly wedded pair to Madame Ryckman’s 
house. This was David’s great surprise, 
the climax of a brilliant day. But where 
was David? “He left me only a few 
minutes ago,” said Betty, trying to ap- 
pear unconcerned, and succeeding indif- 
ferently well. “Ayota said that someone 
wished to see him on business.” 

“Business, indeed!” she added mentally; 
“what business should a man have on his 
wedding day except to show his bride due 
deference and to entertain his guests?” 
And it was really a good hour since Ayota 
called him. He had forgotten everything 
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else in the opportunity to make a few 
guilders, was haggling even now, perhaps, 
with some Indian, over a pile of dirty pel- 
tries! 

From room to room wandered the 
guests. Monsieur Ricard, who had been 
at his best throughout the festivities, un- 
obtrusive, tactful, followed the company, 
and went from group to group, quieting 
their apprehensions. “It is the old game 
of ‘losing the bride,’ with a variation,” 
he explained in a whisper. “Do not be 
alarmed; ’tis but a jest.” 

But Guy Stafford, conferring with 
Dominie Eckellen apart, was not so easily 
deceived, especially when news was 
brought him of the disappearance of 
Ayota, and not only of Ayota, but of the 
Indian women who had frequented the 
kitchen since early dawn and the Indian 
men who had haunted the garden. 

“There is somewhat untoward here,” he 
said to the dominie, who looked grave 
and shook his head. 

“Don’t let the women know,” he said in 

a low voice, “particularly the wife.” 

 _Involuntarily their eyes turned towards 
Betty. She was surrounded by a laugh- 
ing bevy of girls, demanding of her the 
missing bridegroom. They evidently had 
not questioned Ricard’s explanation of 
David’s disappearance. Betty, too, was 
plainly not alarmed, only annoyed. 

“She doesn’t suspect any harm,” said 
her father, “why should she? There have 
been no wars since we came; and she has 
been at home with me, has heard no tales.” 

“May she hear none now!” exclaimed 
the dominie. 

“T’ll see that she does not,” was the 
reply. “And I'll talk with the young 
men about going in search,” returned his 
companion. “Not a word of this to the 
women !” 

“Not a word!” replied Guy Stafford; 
when he joined the merry group about 
his daughter, he, too, jested about the 
missing bridegroom, and asked Betty 
where she had hidden him. 

Meanwhile, Dominie Eckellen, moving 
quietly about among the young men, had 
organized two companies, one under 
Pieter Van Brught, to visit the nearest 
Indian village, and the other, under Evert 
Kiersted, to take the trail leading towards 
the wilderness. To quiet the suspicions of 
the women folk, they were to feign later 
that David had returned and they were 
going back for a pipe and a cup with 
him. In order to start by midnight, it 
would be necessary to get their families 


home as early as possible, ana vo tnis end 
they began to say their farewells. 

Betty bore up bravely until the door 
had closed upon the last loiterer, then 
turned with flashing eyes to her father: 

“What does it mean?” she asked indig- 
nantly. “Am I to be made the sport, 
the jest, the byword of these people, and 
my own father stand by and see it done; 
nay, ally himself with those who mock 
at me?” 

“Mock at you, child?” replied her 
father. “Nobody mocks at you. This is 
but a folk custom, a tradition, the inno- 
cent mirth of—of simplicity and—and 
good will.” 

He was offering but a lame exeuse, 
and he knew it; he tried another course. 
“David may have been called away on 
business and have sent back word which 
we failed to receive. The demands of 
trade are such, nowadays,” he said geni- 
ally, “that a man must do what he can, 
when he ean, to make his guilders.” 

This explanation went no better than 
the other. She gave him one reproach- 
ful look and covered her face with her 
hands. He saw that she was weeping, and 
was filled with consternation. Not since 
she was a child had he seen her in tears. 

“Elspeth,” he called loudly. He did 
not need to raise his voice. Elspeth was 
waiting in the hall for this very summons. 

“Come, bairn,” she whispered, with her 
arm about Betty’s waist, and tenderly led 
the girl away. 

There were two women in Wyltwyck 
who were net to be misled by any 
talk of traditions or of trade; Elspeth 
was one, and the other was Madame Ryck- 
man. Her hawk’s eyes had followed 
every movement of Dominie Eckellen, as 
he went from group to group and singled 
out his men. She could not overhear 
what they said, but she did her shrewd 
best to interpret look and gesture. 

“What is al! \lie klappernye about?” she 
demanded of Pieter Van Brught when he 
came swaggering up to the corner where 
she stood, watchful and disapproving, 
and offered to take her home. “David is 
in hiding,” said Pieter. “The bride will 
wait for him; everyone is leaving and—” 

She cut him short. “My son! In hid- 
ing!” she ejaculated. “D’ye think to be- 
fool me, his mother? Come nearer.” She 
drew him aside, where they could not be 
overheard. 

“D’ye think I’m blind an’ deaf?” she 
said in a low, agitated voice. “Die Wilden 
have carried him off and will hold him for 
a ransom. You are planning a rescue, 
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you jonglings, but what do the men of 
the Long House know of you, the children 
of this generation? We owe the present 
peace to your fathers, who dealt fairly 
with the red men when the cunning of the 
French and the ecupidity of the English 
made them distrustful. Go to the old 
chiefs—they know nothing of this, you 
may be sure; it is the work of the young 
braves. Recall to the old men what Joris 
Ryckman did for them in years gone by. 
Ask them what return is being made for 
faith and favor in this wrong done to 
Joris Ryckman’s son.” 

Pieter’s face and his manner, attuned 
to obey Dominie Eckellen’s instructions 
to keep their matters a secret, changed 
from good-natured bantering to respect- 
ful attention. He made no reply, but 
Madame detected the difference in his at- 
titude and went on with increasing vehe- 
mence. 

“Tf they still demand a ransom, tell 
them not a guilder, not a florin, unless’”— 
the mother’s heart softened—“you find he 
is actually in danger; then, anything to 
save my son! But I believe,” her eyes 
roved fiercely about until they rested on 
Paul Ricard. “There is treachery at bot- 


tom. Yonder Frenchman is too well 
pleased!” 


There was no love lost between Van 
Brught and the handsome stranger, whose 
business in Wyltwyck had been ostensibly 
to purchase land for certain Huguenot col- 
onists, but who had not yet bought so 
much as a stuyver’s worth, although he 
had been hanging about the place over a 
twelvemonth, making himself agreeable 
to the women and to Guy Stafford; he 
did not seem to care to please anyone 
else. Pieter placed no dependence upon 
him, or upon the stories that he told; but 
such a preposterous charge as was im- 
= by Madame Ryckman was past be- 

ef. 

“Tt cannot be,” he murmured, “there’s 
no cause.” 

“Cause enough—for a spy!’ was the 
answer, hissed into his ear. He jumped 
as if a bee had stung him. 

“D’ye think so?” he muttered. “Then 
we had best make haste.” 

They left at once and without cere- 
mony. The coach and four yet stood be- 
fore the door. 

“Send the man away!” said Madame 
Ryckman. “Here is my purse. Pay him 
and send him away!” 

There was a tedious delay, during which 
the remainder of the guests left the house. 
Madame Ryckman hid herself in the 
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shadow of the porch and waited for Pieter 
to rejoin her. He handed her the purse 
without speaking. The coach rumbled 
away and was lost in the darkness. They 
two went on in silence, till they reached 
the gate. There, David’s mother paused 
and looked back at Betty’s lighted win- 
dows. 

“Not a word of this to her!” she said 
positively, and Pieter answered, “No, in- 
deed, not a word!” 

It is a question whether Betty would 
have been any more wretched sharing their 
anxiety, than she was believing herself 
the victim of a tactless joke, or set aside 
for purposes of trade. 

“Undo me, Elspeth,” she said wearily 
when she was once more with her old 
nurse in the little room she had left so 
gaily only a few short hours before. “I 
would that I never had seen a man!” 

And Elspeth out of the stores of her 
spinster observation, often more valua- 
ble than marital experience, answered 
wisely, “They ain’t like us, dearie, they 
ain’t like us! Not but what himsel’s as 
good as any,” she said encouragingly. 
“An’ look a-here, dearie, he must a-tore 
a finger in the pins I put intil yer lace. 
Did he say ‘Ouch’?” 

“Not he,” Betty replied. 

“Then he’s a’ richt, wherever he may 
be!” declared Elspeth solemnly. “A man 
that’ll tear his fingers with a pin in a 
woman’s claes and not so much as say 
‘Ouch’ is that considerate for her feel- 
in’s, ye needna fret!’ 

But Betty was not so easily convinced. 
After Elspeth had blown out the lights 
and left her, the rankling memory of what 
she had endured under Paul Rieard’s 
quizzical gaze renewed its tortures. She 
pulled off the gold chain David had hung 
around her neck, and which Elspeth in- 
sisted upon leaving there “for luck,” and 
flung it from her, then eurled down be- 
tween the sheets and sobbed herself to 
sleep. 

Within a short time, how long she could 
not tell, she was awake again, alert and 
listening. It seemed to her that David 
called her name, pleaded with her to be- 
lieve in him, to trust him. It was not 
his fault, he seemed to say, that he was 
not with her; he longed for her much more 
than she could possibly long for him. 
He seemed to be struggling with a power 
greater than his own, which held him 
and prevented his coming to her. As she 
grew more wideawake, he appeared to 
float away, sighing hopelessly. It was a 
dream, no doubt, but it was a dream which 
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soothed and softened her. She stole from 
bed and groped around on the floor until 
she found the chain, crept back with it 
in her hand, restored it to its place about 
her neck, and fell asleep once more, clasp- 
ing the heart-shaped locket to her breast. 

Outside, Jason Bird paced up and down 
the garden walk or sat on the bench be- 
neath the spruces all night. He had 
longed to ask permission to join one of 
the searching parties, but thought better 
of it. “The childie will need someone 
here who understands her,” he said to 
himself; “her father, God help us, doesn’t ; 
he can’t. He taught her, he knows her 
mind; but I played with her when she was 


a child. I know her heart—and there’s no 
telling how this sad business will end. Mr 
Ryckman gave me charge of the house. 
If he’d foreseen how things would turn 
out, I make no doubt he’d given me charge 
of her. He showed his confidence in me 
when he told me I was to be master 
builder.” Jason straightened himself in 
the darkness. “’Tis a grand title—master 
builder; I’ll do my best to deserve it.” 

He began, then and there, to plan what 
he would do for Betty, if David did not 
at once return, for the house in any ease. 
So occupied was he with his plans and 
dreams that he did not find the hours long 
till dawn, nor was he lonely. 

(To be continued) 


Woman and Her Minister 


By Octavia 


Y daughter, Edwina, is a 
young woman of consid- 
erable independence of 
character and _ action. 
Consequently, I was not 
greatly astonished when, 
after a six months’ visit 
to her aunt in Honolulu, she had barely 

greeted me before announcing that she 

had something important to tell me. I 
had the sinking of the heart—or of the 
stomach, I have never been able to de- 

cide which—that has always preceded my 
hearing from my children of their en- 

gagements. Although I am, thanks to my 
reason and my happy experience, a firm 
believer in the institution of marriage, 
both naturally and socially considered, 
yet I invariably feel a second’s sick mis- 
ery when my girls proclaim their inten- 

tion to forsake me. Pure selfishness, I 

suppose! This morning I rallied quickly 

and asked: 

“What is his name?” 

“Why, mother!” cried Edwina. “How 
did you guess? And sosoon?” Although 
Edwina was twenty-two she had an almost 
masculine lack of intuition. 

“My dear, I have seen four of my own 
sisters and two of yours fall in love, be- 
come engaged and marry,” I told her. “I 
have done so myself. But, quick, my 
blessed girl, who is he?” 


“Luther Carrington,” solemnly an- 
swered Edwina, sinking to her knees be- 
side my chair as she spoke. She looked 
so ecstatic, the firmness of her young 
face softened by such a tender rapture, 
that I kissed her. Then I repeated the 
name: 

“Luther Carrington—does your father 
know anything about him, or do I? Is 
he an old acquaintance of your Aunt 
Hattie? And what does Harriet mean 
by letting you get engaged while you 
are away with her?” 

“No, Aunt Hattie doesn’t know him 
well,” said my daughter lightly. “He 
went out on the same steamer with me; 
he was having a long holiday. And I 
don’t believe you or father know him. 
Bat it is all right, mother. He—he is 
a minister.” 

I was dazed with surprise. 

“A minister! But, my dear girl, you 
were a freethinker when you left home 
—a very sophomoric, blatant, insistent 
freethinker,” I reminded her, kissing her 
again to take away the sting from my ad- 
jectives. 

“Yes. But he resolved all my doubts. 
That is the way it began. You see it 
wasn’t a mere silly, ordinary falling-in- 
love,’ Edwina informed me _ softly, 
proudly, happily. Although I am not 
by nature a demonstrative woman, I 
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kissed her again, she was so adorably, 
absurdly serious. 

“Tt wasn’t, wasn’t it? And he resolved 
your doubts, did he? That must have 
been truly a gigantie disputation! But 
he doesn’t even know anyone whom we 
know?” 

“No. But what does that matter? He’s 
a elergyman, | tell you, Momsie darling.” 

“That,” I conceded handsomely, “is an 
argument in favor of his respectability, 
but not complete proof of his desirability 
as a son-in-law. In fact,” I added some- 
what tartly, “I don’t at all like the as- 
sumption that a clergyman’s cloth ab- 
solves him, in the ordinary relations of 
life, from the obligations of the plain cit- 
izen. If it’s a question of a christening 
or a burial or the exposition of a text, 
I grant it’s enough that a man is a duly 
ordained minister of the gospel, just as 
when it’s a question of toothache it’s 
enough that he’s a dentist acceptable to 
the dental society, or, if it’s litigation, 
that he’s a lawyer qualified to practice 
at the bar. But when it’s an affair of 
snatching off your only’ remaining 
daughter, I want to know and be sat- 
isfied about a great deal more than a 


man’s profession !” 

In our parish we had just averted a 
tragedy, the ingredients supplied by a 
too sympathetic minister, an exacting wife 


and a neurotic spinster. But Edwina 
could not see the background of my mind 
and arose from her knees mightily 
offended. 

“T don’t know that ministers are rated 
in Bradstreet,” she said scornfully, “but 
I dare say that Luther can supply you 
and father with all the necessary refer- 
ences, since his sacred ealling and his 
acceptance by his church are not enough.” 

“T am sure he ean,” I declared heart- 
ily. “And I am sure he must be anxious 
to do so.” I pulled her back to me and 
put my arms around her. “My girl’s 
instinct for him is ‘reference’ enough,” I 
told her, “better than a whole haberdash- 
ery full of white chokers. But of course 
your father will want to know all about 
him. And now, come, my dear, let’s tele- 
phone to your father.” 

As a matter of fact, Luther’s “refer- 
ences,” as Edwina persisted in calling 
them, with a mental toss of her head, so 
to speak, were unimpeachable when it was 
finally borne in upon him that her father 
and I wanted to know a great deal more 
about him than that a board of bishops or 
elders had approved his doctrine, and a 
fairly prosperous parish in a middle west- 
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ern city had chosen him for spiritual 
shepherd. Tolerantly he humored our 
old-fashioned prejudices in favor of exact 
information, Edwina regarding him wor- 
shipfully and us belligerently during his 
ordeal. By the time the date for their 
wedding was set she had almost per- 
suaded herself that we were hostile to her 
happiness. 

I had ealled her into my room one even- 
ing a month before the ceremony to talk 
over the resetting of some old pink to- 
pazes I was going to give her. As she 
held the brooches and bracelets in her 
hands, looking down at them, a big tear 
made a sudden diamond among them. 

“My dear little girl!” I eried. And 
then Edwina’s head was down on my 
shoulder and she was sobbing her griev- 
ances away. 

“You—you seemed gladder to have—E 
—E—Elizabeth marry Tom Dwyer,” she 
gasped. “And he’s nothing but a cotton 
broker and hasn’t an idea outside his 
business and—and—his hateful tennis!” 

Since their babyhood almost I have eul- 
tivated the habit of truthful speech with 
my children. I have always wanted 
them to be able to face the inexorable fact 
without flinching, and I have known no 
other way of cultivating in them that sort 
of courage than by treating them as 
strong enough to understand and endure 
whatever was so. Therefore, when Ed- 
wina had ceased to sob and had reiterated 
her charges in regard to her sister’s mar- 
riage, I did not try to palliate my of- 
fense or to disguise my feeling. 

“My dear,” I told her, “Tom is most 
admirably suited to be husband to a 
girl of Elizabeth’s temperament. He is 
hard-working, absorbed in the details of 
an unimaginative calling. He is himself 
unimaginative—his fancy cannot conceive 
a diviner creature than Elizabeth, which 
is an imaginative limitation in husbands 
conducive to the happiest homes. He is 
healthily active and utterly unemotional 
in his tastes—the finest husband-material 
in the world for a girl of Elizabeth’s high- 
strung disposition.” 

“He hasn’t an aspiration!” sneered 
Edwina. 

“You mean that he doesn’t talk to you 
about his aspirations, which is a different 
affair, my dear.” 

“Tf you mean that Luther talks too 
much or too freely about—about sueh 
things—” flamed my young daughter. 

“Tf I meant any such thing, Edwina, 
you would only have to remind me and 
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yourself that it is his business to talk 
much and freely of such things.” 

“Mother!” eried Edwina. 

“My darling, we have come to the root 
of all my misgivings,’ I told her. “A 
clergyman, by tradition and training and 
often by the very temperament which 
leads him into his profession, is absolved 
from the restraints that are laid upon 
other men. He may—in fact he must, for 
it’s his job—talk about the most intimate, 
the most sacred things, freely and often. 
His relations with people are not merely 
business or social relations. They are 
deeply personal. He needs to be a saint 
and a very strong, militant saint at that, 
to escape deterioration—the deterioration 
of words—sentimentalization. And his 
wife—his wife needs to be an angel. 
—” I tried to be humorous—“I am not 
at all sure that you have had the proper 
ancestry or bringing-up for an angel.” 

“Do you mean that he will—will flirt?” 
demanded Edwina, ignoring my pleas- 
antry. 

“He certainly will never call it that,” 
I told her, remembering that this wedding 
for which we were preparing was the out- 
eome of the Rev Mr Carrington’s labors 
in “resolving the doubts” of my skeptical 
daughter—doubts which would have evap- 
orated before a sudden waking with a 


sense of fear at night, before a loss, an 
illness or the more friendly mellowing of 


the days. She looked so pained and be- 
wildered that I hurried on. 

“Dearest, I am not worried about 
Luther. He loves you dearly, and there 
is nothing to worry about. But it is about 
you and how you will take the inevitable 
complications of your life. Tom Dwyer’s 
wife, you see, nee’ have no complications 
beyond those of her own making. And 
that is why I gave Tom Dwyer my 
daughter with a whole heart; and that 
is why I am giving Luther Carrington 
another daughter with half my heart stay- 
ing at home to pray that none of us will 
ever regret it, not even for a second.” 

“T don’t think you need worry,” an- 
swered Edwina proudly, but gently, 
“Dearest mother, you’re the funniest! A 
man without a bad habit, without a vicious 
inclination, a man of the most lofty ideals, 
the most glorious purposes—to worry 
over giving me to him! If only I were 
worthier, that is all you should worry 
about !” 

And then I brought her back to the 
pink topazes. She wore them on her wed- 
ding day, in token of her complete for- 
giveness of me and my worldliness, and 


then she departed for her middle western 
city and sent us back enchanting photo- 
graphs of the rectory and enraptured let- 
ters. 

When one has a clergyman in the fam- 
ily, one gives more attention to the prob- 
lems of the ministry in society than when 
one has only parishional relations with it. 
During the next three years I became al- 
most obsessed by the subject, I admit. 
And, as always happens when one is the 
victim of a fixed idea, I received daily cor- 
roboration of my opinion that for a cler- 
gyman to escape a varied assortment of 
perditions he must be of an uncommon 
oak-and-steel fiber. Was Luther Carring- 
ton, I used to ask myself in the night 
watches—Luther, young, good-looking, 
resonant-voiced ? 

There was the perdition of plain 
twaddle, for example. How many men 
whose calling obliged them to have an 
ethical opinion on even unethical subjects, 
everlastingly to find spiritual analogies 
in physical facts, always to penetrate 
through the shell of harsh appearance to 
some core of benignancy—how many men 
bound to this method of thought and 
speech, could escape the great abyss of 
twaddle? Now and then, of course, arose 
a great spiritual genius to whom was pos- 
sible the unification of life in all its eruel 
manifestations with his creed of funda- 
mental love—reverently and humbly I 
thought of Phillips Brooks and men like 
him—but how many great spiritual ge- 
niuses did the theological schools turn 
out each year? And how many of the 
mediocre, worthy, young men who were 
annually shot into pulpits, would refrain 
from the attitude of being spiritual 
teachers as well as honest, hard-working, 
parish clergymen? Even if they came 
into their work with no intention to pose, 
to sentimentalize spiritually, how many 
of them could resist the great force push- 
ing them in the direction of that yawn- 
ing gulf of twaddle? What foree? The 
women of their parishes, O my sisters! 

I used to watch the social meetings be- 
tween the women of my circle and their 
clergymen in those days. Dr X, her fam- 
ily physician, could meet Mrs Y and 
offer her a cup of tea without arousing in 
her any uncontrollable desire to diseuss 
her health or that of her household with 
him. Was the corresponding situation 
true with Rev Mr A? Could he per- 
form any trifling courtesy for her and es- 
cape without being obliged to utter the 
disguised spiritual word? Only if he 
was a man of physical and mental agility. 
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Mrs Y wanted someone to take an inter- 
est in her soul. She had passed the age 
where it was of any interest to the young 
men of our town, visiting minor poets 
and the like, but she had never outgrown 
the desire to talk about herself. She had 
a sitting in the Third church and she 
subseribed to its expenses; she demanded 
that its pastor should repay her for her 
contributions, not only by a sermon on 
Sunday, by parish visiting on Monday 
and Thursday, by acts of public-spirited 
citizenship on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and so on, but also by infusing into all 
his chance intercourse with her the ele- 
ment of personal, spiritual interest. 

Multiply Mrs X by any number from 
fifty to a thousand, place a solitary, de- 
fenseless Rev Mr A against the horde, 
and compute what his chanees are of es- 
eaping the pit of twaddle! He goes on 
and on, until, by and by, he cannot ad- 
dress you and me, sensible women who re- 
quire only the most general oversight of 
our souls, without offending us, cannot 
mention the weather impersonally, un- 
professionally, cannot tell us the baseball 
seore, without permeating the information 
with some “thought” on the wholesome- 
ness of outdoor exercise and the bounty 
of heaven in giving us fields that may be 
utilized for sport. It isn’t the Rev A’s 
fault, poor man! He is merely the vic- 
tim of a social foree too strong for him. 

Then there is the abyss of subserviency. 
It is an ugly word, and when I thought 
that my youngest daughter’s husband 
might some day fall into the category de- 
seribed by it, I wineed. Yet, as I studied 
the situation in our parish and in adja- 
cent parishes, I marveled, not that so 
many full-grown, able-bodied men lost 
their independence in the theological pro- 
fession, but that any retained it. Again 
it is the women of the congregations who 
make the situation. In those mentally 
troubled days it used to seem to me that 
all the good women of the churches who 
were not offering treacle-and-water adu- 
lation at some theological shrine in re- 
turn for a little personal interest on the 
part of a man—it used to seem to me 
that all women not thus engaged in emas- 
eulating the clergyman’s high ealling, 
were engaged in trying to render it ridic- 
ulous by an impertinent oversight of his 
personal affairs. 

There was, for example, in our own 
town the ease of the Rev Dr Brown. He 
was a fairly recent comer among us, and 
a very acceptable minister he bade fair to 
be. He preached a wholesome gospel of 
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love and faith and work; he had a person- 
ality to attract those most difficult of all 
strays outside the fold—the boys and 
young men. His wife was a breezy, un- 
spoiled woman of the world, traveled, 
cultivated, tolerant and easy. 

Well, Dr Brown was barely settled 
when several ladies of his congregation, 
with an overabundance of time upon their 
hands and large vacaneies in their inter- 
ests, especially their maseuline interests, 
demanded appointments with him. They 
had “doubts” which they wanted him to 
“resolve”—poor, little Edwina, who had 
innocently used the commonest bait to 
angle for ministerial notice!—or they had 
domestie problems in regard to their sons 
or their daughters or their husbands 
which they wished to lay before him. 
He gave them all good stiff jobs of dis- 
trict visiting or hospital reading or what- 
not, declaring that he knew no such re- 
storer of waning faith, no such solution 
for domestic problems, as unselfish deeds. 
This, of course, didn’t suit the ladies. 
They came forth from his study with wry 
faeces, most of them, and promptly be- 
came his critics. Within a fortnight we 
were hearing that he wasn’t “sympa- 
thetic,” that, indeed, he was hard, brusque, 
worldly. We would see, all of us, 
whether he was the sort of man we needed 
at L—. 

Why hadn’t anyone told us what he 
said to Mrs Darling, who went to him 
expecting a word of pity and of condo- 
lenee for her little Jack’s death? He had 
actually asked her when she lost the boy, 
as if time had anything to do with heal- 
ing a mother’s heart! and then had said: 
“Two years? Then, my dear madam, if 
time and prayer have brought you no 
sureease of pain in that period, I know 
but one alleviation more, try work. Do 
something for children like your boy, 
only not so fortunately placed. Believe 
me, that will help you more than any 
words of mine.” 

It was Mrs Darling, I think, who first 
discovered that Mrs Brown’s attire was 
not becoming to a woman in her position. 
It was much too rich—even too loud, 
Mrs Darling said, for a eclergyman’s wife. 
His salary did not warrant it. Oh, Mrs 
Brown had an independent income, had 
she? That explained why he was so in- 
different to the needs of his parishioners. 
It made him too independent. Anyway, 
her dress was inappropriate. She went 
decolleté to dinner! Someone should 
speak to iim or to her, delicately, of 
course, but plainly. 
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And do you imagine that there was no 
one found to undertake the impertinent 
errand? Three volunteered for it! The 
one who obtained the mission was an ob- 
ject of envy to the others. 

Before Dr Brown had been six months 
in the parish, he had been visited in re- 
gard to the following matters: 

His wife’s clothes. 

The games of bridge, without money 
and without prize, alleged to be frequently 
played in his drawing rooms. 

His wife’s entertaining an _ actress. 
Everyone, to be sure, who was invited 
attended the At Home, which was the 
only general festivity marking the lady’s 
stay at the parsonage, but afterwards 
eame the reckoning, instigated chiefly by 
those who were not on Mrs Brown’s list 
and who were not invited to the reception. 

Meantime it may be pointed out that no 
delegation of the leading lawyer’s clients 
in L—— waited upon him to protest 
against anything in his family life. It 
was enough for them that he was a good 
lawyer, capable of attending satisfactorily 
to their legal interests. He might have 


gone to bed each night as drunk as a 
lord, in the days when drunkenness was a 
mark of true aristocracy, and no one 


would have cared provided’ that he 
brought unimpaired faculties into court 
the next day. He might have lost all his 
fees at the gaming table, and he might 
have entertained the Prince of Darkness, 
could he have induced that lover of good 
society to visit in L——, and no one would 
have given tuppence ha’penny, as our 
laundress used to say. But Dr Brown was 
driven into choosing whether the Ladies’ 
Aid society of his church should rule his 
private life or whether he should resign. 
Fortunately he could afford to keep his 
manhood and let his position go. 

But how many ministers could have 
chosen that course? How many must, 
perforce, have fallen into the pit of sub- 
serviency? How many, indeed, would 
have done this from the purest motives, 
saying to themselves that trifling self- 
indulgences, no matter how innocent, 
weighed nothing at all against their de- 
sire to stand before their people for a 
perfectly self-abnegating life as this was 
understood in their neighborhoods? And 
these would never foresee the day when 
they would be forced to yield to the par- 
ish demand for “virility,” for a “foree- 
ful” personality in the pulpit. 

This setting up of a totally different 
standard of behavior for clergymen and 
other good men works in the opposite di- 
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rection as well as in the impertinent, med- 
dlesome one which led to the departure of 
the Browns from L——. Arbitrarily we 
say—we women, for let us not forget that 
in every practical sense we are the parish, 
forming as we do the bulk of the congre- 
gation, the majority of the communicants, 
doing most of the active lay work and 
creating the publie sentiment—arbitrarily 
we say that a clergyman shall not play 
cards, though another good man may; 
and arbitrarily we declare that a clergy- 
man, with his spiritual interest in us, may, 
if he chooses, give our hands a linger- 
ing spiritual pressure which would be 
regarded as bold and flirtatious in the 
broker; arbitrarily we decree that though 
our minister may not drink his wine at 
dinner, as the manufacturer may and 
still remain a good manufacturer, he 
may gaze deep into our sisterly eyes 
without offense as the manufacturer 
certainly may not. There is a meas- 
ure of sincerity, of course, in both 
us and our clergyman in this regard. We 
are both glad that there is possible upon 
this mundane sphere an intercourse be- 
tween men and women that may be inti- 
mate, touching the depths of life, and yet 
be unemotional. But time after time the 
danger, even to the sincere, is proved. 
And time after time the danger of insin- 
cerity on both sides is demonstrated. 
The double standard—it permeates all 
of life for the minister of the gospel. 
Here he is held to a superhuman severity 
of demeanor, there allowed an entirely 
unconventional laxity. Here, for in- 
stance, is the Rev Mr So-and-So, afflicted 
like any common mortal, with the vulgar 
lust of riches. First he begins to specu- 
late with his own money. Then he begins 
to borrow from his parishioners, espe- 
cially from such as lone women of inde- 
pendent means. Then he “invests” the 
savings of lone women of means not quite 
so independent. Result: the inevitable 
erash! And the prosecution and convie- 
tion of the Rev Mr So-and-So, you nat- 
urally infer? Not at all. The hushing 
up of the affair instead and his disgraced 
disappearance from the scene. Had a 
lawyer done those things, a broker, a 
butcher, baker, candlestick maker—any 
ordinary creature making no claims to 
unusual character or uprightness of pur- 
pose—he would have been promptly pros- 
ecuted by his victims. But in nine eases 
out of ten when a clergyman is the hero 
of an affair of this sort, a clergyman from 
whom much is due, his punishment is left 
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entirely to his conseience and the govern- 
ing body of his denomination. 

It was while the thought of all the pit- 
falls dug for the feet of clergymen by the 
good, unreasoning women of their eongre- 
gations was weighing most heavily upon 
my mind; while in the contemplation of 
them I had temporarily lost sight of the 
thousands of honest, devoted men who 
gave themselves zealously to preaching a 
gospel of help and hope, and to ecarry- 
ing light and comfort to the places of the 
earth most dark and comfortless, men 
whose personal lives were spent wholly for 
their families and in the heroie effort to 
make the ministerial salary meet the par- 
sonage expenses—it was during this pe- 
riod that Edwina wrote me peremptorily 
to come and make aequaintance with my 
grandson, her second child. I journeyed 
west with misgivings. How should I find 
my own ministerial household? For 
Edwina has an almost masculine inability 
to write an illuminating letter. 

All, apparently and to my surprise, was 
as an exacting mother and mother-in-law 
eould wish. Luther was delightful—hos- 
pitable, proud, adoring, busy. Edwina 
was happy and assured. She gave a 
bridge luncheon for me without asking 
permission of the leader of the Girls’ 
Friendly, and ran their own little runa- 
bout through the town bareheaded, with- 
out seeming to expect rebuke from the 
head of the Ladies’ Aid society. She 
seemed to have plenty of leisure as far as 
ehureh duties were concerned, and her 
husband’s study was reassuringly free 
from persons of the opposite sex with 
soul problems for his unraveling. 

“My dear, you’ve managed beautifully,” 
I said to her at last, “but how?” 

“Well, you see, mother,” she confessed 
with something of an embarrassed blush, 
“T soon found out that Luther, being a 
minister, and more especially being of the 
proper, sympathetic material for a min- 
ister, was going to be run by some woman 


or other. I decided to be that one. The 
rest was a mere matter of detail—having 
him appoint certain hours each week in 
the parish house when he would see any- 
one who had anything to talk over with 
him (they were evidently ashamed to meet 
one another there after the first fortnight 
or so, and especially to meet me, for I 
always called for him); of organizing 
the clubs and societies so that the same 
clique wouldn’t manage them all. Really, 
there are too many of them for spiritual 
hand-holding, and they’re all too busy! 
And the very first time there was the 
least effort to interfere with our private 
life, I came out flatly and declared that 
we would live as we saw fit so long as it 
was in a fashion seemly for a gentleman 
and a gentlewoman; that all criticisms, 
suggestions and advice must come through 
the vestrymen, and you won’t catch any 
of the vestry taking me to task for my 
~ or because I let Elizabeth go bare- 
oot. 

“Well, my stand worked out well, that’s 
all. I took it in time, you see, and 
Luther—Luther happens to be honest and 
honestly in love with his wife. But I 
should certainly tell any girl about to 
marry a clergyman that she would un- 
doubtedly have to choose between running 
her husband herself and letting a commit- 
tee, organized or unorganized, of church 
ladies do it for her. For he’s bound to 
be femininely managed. If the idea 
doesn’t appeal to a prospective bride— 
why, they say that unmarried women lead 
very comfortable, busy lives nowadays 
under the new dispensation !” 

I have always said that my daughter 


‘Edwina was a young woman of consid- 


erable independence of character and ac- 
tion. I was well satisfied with her. But 
I came back home sorrier than ever for 
most clergymen’s wives. There are so 
few Edwinas in the world, and so many, 
many feminine parishioners! 
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Where sick dollies are made well 


At the Doll Hospital 


By Lillian Leslie Tower 


Drawings by Maud Tousey 


. WATCHED her as she 
Z\ slowly wended her way 
down the street, a tiny, 
radiant little maid, with 
hair a sunshiny mass of 
curls, and eyes not unlike 
dew-kissed violets. The 
little gown she wore was ruffled and 
tucked and lace trimmed, a vision in it- 
self, but out of the billowy softness, like 
a lily above its stalk, rose the flower- 
tinted face. I allowed my ear to pass 
by unheeded. 
In her arms she earried a doll, golden 
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haired and blue eyed, like herself. 
Closely following her came the nurse, 
black-gowned and _ white-aproned, as 
dainty and chie in her way as her little 
charge. The eyes of the child met mine 
with a confiding friendliness. 

“And may I see dollie?” I asked. 

Without hesitation the doll was placed 
in my outstretehed arms. “It is a very 
nice dollie,”’ I assured her. 

The glow of happiness deepened in 
her eyes, and then suddenly grew dark 
with trouble. “But she is sick, Eliza- 
beth is,” she explained. 
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“Oh, I am so sorry,” I said. “And 
how did it happen?” 

“She fell downstairs yesterday morn- 
ing, and discounted her leg.” 

“Oh, how very, very unfortunate. And 
whatever are you going to do?” 

For an instant the 
child serutinized my 
face with wonder- 
ing eyes. “Why, I 
am going to take 
her to the hospital, 
of course.” 

“It’s a very nice 
place, this hospi- 
tal,” she assured 
me. “The doctor is 
very good natured. 
Don’t you think 
doctors ought to be 
good natured when 
they have so many 
nice dollies to look 
after?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“That was the 
very first thing I 
asked Dr Wise 
when my first dollie 
was taken sick,” 
she continued. I 
said, ‘Are you good 
natured?’ and when 
she promised me she 
was, I put my 
Queen Anne in her- 
arms. Oh, she was 
such a_ beau-ti-ful 
doll, but, oh, dear, 
one day she fell 
out of her earriage 
right on to her 
faee, and when I 
picked her up she 
didn’t have any 
nose. Oh, it was all 
so sad, and I was so ’orified, for you see 
she wasn’t pretty any more. And wasn’t 
it funny, even if she was unfigured, I 
loved her better thau ever before? Moth- 
ers do, don’t they, when there’s anything 
the matter with their babies? So when 
Queen Anne didn’t look like a queen any 
more, I tried very hard not to eare, but 
one day Mamma found me erying, with 
Queen Anne in my lap, and she said, 
‘Never mind, dear, we'll take dollie to 
the hospital.’ I was so surprised, for, 
you see, I didn’t know then that they 
had hospitals just for dolls.” 

“And did they sueeeed in making over 
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“*** It’s Elizabeth,” she replied mournful'y ” 


dear Queen Anne’s nose?” I inquired. 

“Oh, my, ves,” she replied, happily. 
“They ‘rafted on a bran’ new one, and 
it was quite becoming. Sometimes a 
doll’s nose has a funny way of getting 
out of shape, and it looks sort of pinehy, 
I think, don’t you?” 

“Indeed Ido. And 
how many  dollies 
have you had treated 
by this good natured 
doctor ?” 

Oh, ever so 
many. Let me 
think—after Queen 
Anne, there was 
Louise, broke 
her leg; and Mar- 
guerite Lily, whose 
head tumbled off; 
and Isabelle Ger- 
trude, whose hair 
wouldn’t stay on, 
unless | kept a glue 
pot beside her all 
the time; and Deb- 
by, who got so old 
her teeth wouldn’t 
stay in; and now,” 
she ended, regretful- 
ly, as she gave the 
doll in her arms a 
tender little hug, 
“it’s this one, my 
pretty Elizabeth.” 

Her rested 
earnestly on the doll 
a moment, and then 
her troubled eyes 
sought mine. “Don’t 
you think it’s very 
sad that dollies will 
go and break them- 
selves all up_ like 
they do, and make 
us poor mothers 
part with them?” asked the child. 

“Very sad, indeed,” I returned. “But 
where is the hospital that makes these 
careless dollies whole again?” 

“Why, just at the end of this street,” 
she exclaimed, vaguely surprised. “Didn’t 
you know?” 

“No,” I confessed, reluctantly, “but 
I believe I should like to know. Couldn’t 
you take me along with you?” I begged, 
summoning my prettiest smile to my aid. 

“Yes,” she eried gladly, “that will be 
lovely, and oh,” her blithesome voice 
ringing yet more joyfully, as if suddenly 
recalling some happy thought, “it is vis- 
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itor’s day too! Isn’t that splendid!” 

As we fell into step, my little friend 
confided her name—Happy Mayo—and 
that her papa was a doctor, only not 
the kind that made dollies well. On 
arriving at the hospital, which proved 
to be a plain, unpretentious, but roomy 
building, situated on one of the principal 
streets of Boston, I was warmly wel- 
comed by the doctor, a sweet faced and 
smiling woman. 

“And who is in trouble today, dear?” 
she asked, smiling down into the anx- 
iously uplifted face of the child. 

“It’s Elizabeth,” she replied mourn- 
fully. “She fell down stairs and papa 
says he is afraid she had discounted her 
leg.” 

The face of the doctor was at once 
gravely concerned, as she tenderly placed 
the unfortunate doll upon a table, and, 
bending low, she gently lifted the dainty 
skirts, thus exposing the injured limb 
to view. Happy watehed her with 
hushed breath, her eyes dark with misery. 

“Is it very bad, Dr Wise?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“Indeed no, Happy,” she said cheer- 
fully. “It’s a very slight dislocation. 
We will have Miss Elizabeth well in a 
very short time.” 

Happy’s face cleared. “Didn’t I tell 
you she was good natured?” she cried, 
turning to me. 

Moving swiftly from ward to ward 
were ten or twelve chil- 
dren, ranging from three 
to twelve years. Some 
were accompanied by 
mothers, or nursery 
maids, but more without 
either. Nearly all the 
young faces irradiated 
the joy of childhood, 
but now and then, as the 
number of visitors in- 
creased, I caught a 
glimpse of little wan 
countenanees that told 
too plainly of pleasures 
withheld. A motor-car 
rolled up to the door 
laden with half a dozen 
erisply starched, laugh- 
ing morsels of mother- 
hood. Two of them held 
dolls tightly clasped in 
their arms, but whether 
to be entered as patients 
or not, I was not then 
able to tell, but the other 
four, judging from the 


excited murmur of voices as they greeted 
the doctor, were there to have their 
children restored to them, sound of body 
and limb. One by one they walked up 
to the visitors’ book. 

Happy beckoned to me. On reaching 
her side, she said proudly, “Here is 
where we mothers write our names. 
See, I am just here,” and following the 
direction of the dimpled finger, I read: 
“Happy Mayo, St John’s Episcopal 
Church.” 

Observing my perplexity, Happy ex- 
plained. “We do not write where we 
live, but the name of our Sunday School 
instead. And oh, look,” she eried, 
“here is a little girl who hasn’t any Sun- 
day School, and so she writes, ‘Rachel 
Avery, Nowhere.’” There was a moment 
of silence, and then Happy’s voice broke 
out compassionately, “Oh, doesn’t that 
sound lonesome!” 

Another little miss prettily dressed, 


Teddy bears as well as dollies are admitted 
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and beribboned to match her eyes of 
blue, glaneed proudly at her own name, 
“Gladys Pierce, Second Street Methodist 
Chureh.” 

“T wish I could take her to my Sun- 
day School,” she said finally. “The min- 
ister is very nice to little girls of no- 
where—he is my own papa, too.” 

“Or mine,” spoke up voice number 
three, half timidly. “We’ve just the pret- 
ti-est teacher.” 

“She had a dreadful time when she 
brought her dollie here,’ announced a 
child of seven. Happy turned question- 
ingly. “Who—Rachel? And was _ her 
dollie very sick?” 

“Well I guess you’d think so,” said 
the speaker, who apparently knew all 
about it. “She washed her dollie’s face 
so often it had softening of the brain.” 

I followed Happy into one of the 
wards, where, on the table, lay the still 
forms of numberless mutilated dolls. 
The accidents that had befallen them 
were many and varied. Two had been 
run down by toy automobiles, going at 
full speed, in the hands of thoughtless 
brothers. Another had been run over 
by a swiftly moving train, also engi- 
neered by brother. One had been sealped, 
Indian fashion, by a pet dog, because 
he was so fiercely jealous of the caresses 
lavished upon it by his little mistress. 

“Wasn’t that sad!” exelaimed Happy 
pitifully. “How it must have hurt her!” 
laying her hand gently on the round, 
bald head. “And to think one’s dog 
could do such a thing! I have a French 
poodle, and I love him a lot, but of 
course not the way I eare for my dolls— 
that’s mother love.” 

“T haven’t any dog,” 


slowly confessed 
a boy in an immaculate sailor suit, “but 
I have a Teddy bear and he’s great. 

“And I have a Teddy, too, one that 
can squeak,” broke in a dainty, rather 
arrogant little miss; “but he’s not half 
as ’traective as my big doll.” 


“Humph,” said the boy secornfully, 
“that’s because you’re a girl.” 


Happy flitted from eot to eot in the 
convalescent ward, patting a _ patient 
there, soothing another here, in low, 
mother-soft tones. 

“Oh, look!” she eried, suddenly beck- 
oning to me, “here is the dearest little 
doll whose face has been terribly burned.” 

A child of six years rose from the 
side of the bed at her words. “Yes,” she 
explained, dolefully. “She had her mouth 
open one day and my naughty brother 
put in a match, one of the sputtery kind, 
and her teeth came down, I guess. Any- 
way, the match went pop like a gun, and 
Matilda’s mouth all melted away.” 

“The poor child,” said Happy. 

“Yes, I ’speet she felt like she had a 
bonfire in her mouth, don’t you?” mur- 
mured the afflicted parent. “This is one of 
my sick babies, too,” she continued, turn- 
ing to a table where lay a doll minus one 
foot. “That’s because she’s vain.” 

Happy looked perplexed. 

“She’s a very big doll for her age,” 
pursued the mother of two patients, “and 
she adores small shoes. Onee I was 
trying to get on a No 2 when, really, 
she ought to wear a No 5, and I tugged 
so hard that her foot came right off in 
my hand. I never was so surprised in 
my life.” 

“What did you say to her?” ques- 
tioned Happy, greatly interested. 

“Well, I ’templated her a little while, 
and then I said, ‘Miss Vanity, it serves 
you just right. You shouldn’t be al- 
ways sticking out your feet and pulling 
up your dress and thinking folks are 
going to look at them.’ ” 

I walked over to where the doctor was 
talking soothingly to a sobbing, fright- 
ened child. Happy followed quickly, 
eager to administer comfort. “It is 
simply another case, but none the less 
heartrending, of that of the child who 
eannot bring herself to part with her 
sick dollie,” explained the nurse who 
stood near: 

Happy placed an arm affectionately 
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across the shoulder of the other little 
one. “I know all about it.” she de- 
clared, pityingly. “Is your dollie very 
sick ?” 

“No—no,” she sobbed. “I s’pose it’s 
her tummy. I—I fed her with too much 
dirt.” 

Happy’s face brightened. “I know 
what you mean. Yours is a stockinette 
doll, and she must be made clean.” 

The younger child nodded silently. 

“My Miranda was that way onee, and 
my papa-doctor said it wasn’t healthy.” 

“But I—I don’t want to leave her 
here all night,” cried the stockinette 
mother, with lips a-quiver. 

“You must,” Happy expostulated, “if 
you want her to have a_ nice, clean, 
healthy face. I know just how you feel 
—I’m a mother myself, and I’ve had 
heaps of dollies made well here. It’s 
a very nice place and the doctor is so 
good natured.” 

“Do they have to take ether?” whis- 
pered the other, not yet convinced. 

Happy’s eyes widened in surprise. 
“Why no—of course not. It’s only the 
doctors like my papa that gives ether.” 

“But my big brother had to take it 
when he went to the ’ospital.” 

“Yes,” returned Happy, with some- 
thing like contempt in her voice, “but he 
didn’t go to the place made expressly 
for dolls, did he?” 

“Do you have many eases of a similar 
nature?” T asked the doetor. 

“Many each day, and the devotion of 
these little ones for their dollies is very 
touching. One of the most pathetie in- 
stanees is that of a little tenement house 
waif, who at the age of twelve, had 
never owned a doll. I saw her gazing 
wistfully into one of the windows of the 
hospital one day, at the time several beau- 
tifully dressed children with dolls simi- 
larly gowned, were about to leave. The 
expression of abject misery and un- 
speakable longing which filled her. eyes 
as she gazed after them was pitiful to 
witness. I called her in. I won her little 
life story with compassionate words. It 
was not an uneommon one—the father 
dead. the mother striving to feed too 


many hungry mouths. The joy of pos- 
sessing a doll all her own had been de- 
nied her. I gave her one, fully dressed, 
even to the street attire. The happi- 
ness of the child could not be told in 
words. One needed to see her trans- 
figured face and the star-lit eyes in 
order to understand. 

“A year afterward she returned to 
me with the doll in her arms, a mere 
wreck of its former self, due to her 
constant handling and, doubtless, also to 
that of the numerous brothers and _ sis- 
ters. 

‘Can you make her well again?’ she 
implored. 

“Yes, indeed,’ I promised her, ‘but 
no’ unless you will consent to leave 
it with me for a day or so.’ 

‘She gave a little, quick sob. ‘How 
ean I’ she eried. ‘Marie has never slept 
out of my arms since you gave her to 
me.” After a little gentle persuasion she 
finally agreed to leave her for one night. 
With the utmost tenderness she placed 
the battered and misshapen doll in my 
arms, and then, without a backward 
glanee, she walked from the hospital 
with head held bravely erect and lips 
mute with suffering. 

“Upon examination, I discovered that 
poor Marie was beyond all hope of re- 
covery, and, placing her remains away 
in a small box, I brought forth another 
doll with Marie’s once lovely blonde 
tresses and eyes of blue, and after being 
prettily clothed, she was, to all appear- 
ances, the once beautiful Marie restored 
to life. On the arrival of the little 
mother the next morning, I held forth 
the vision of loveliness for her inspec- 
tion. She did not say a word for an in- 
stant, but she drew a long breath, while 
the color in her cheeks deepened to the 
hue of a wild rose, and her eyes glis- 
tened with the vividness of night. Sud- 
denly, swiftly, like the downward sweep 
of a bird, she bent and pressed her 
wide-open lips against the pink and 
white fairness of the new doll. 

“ ‘She—is—very—very beautiful,’ she 
faltered, at length, ‘but please may I 


have my own Marie back again?’” 
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= HAT is the record of 

%, the Emmanuel church 

movement in actual 

results? Who has been 

cured, and of what 

disease? Are the 

e¢ures permanent? 

These are questions which come with 
eager insistence from the ill and suffer- 
ing, and from others who demand proof. 

“You have got to show me,” is the at- 
titude of the world. It wants “eures” 
which it can see, conerete examples of 
the sick made well. 

Realizing this, Goop HousEKEEPING is 
fortunate in the possession of a letter, 
here printed, from one who has not only 
“been made whole” herself, but has come 
in personal touch with others who, fail- 
ing to gain relief through medicine, have 
been lifted out of despondency to complete 
restoration of bodily and mental health 
through the Emmanuel echureh treatment. 
The letter was written for the benefit of 
a dear friend, and is published only on 


condition that all names be withheld. It 
is enough to add that the “eures” here 
recorded are not only authentie in every 
particular, but are a few among many 
on record at Emmanuel church. 

We may add, for the benefit of new 
readers, that a remarkable, non-sectarian 
work for physical and spiritual health is 
being conducted at Emmanuel chureh, 
Boston, Massachusetts, by Reverend Doc- 
tor Elwood Worcester and his associate, 
Reverend Doctor Samuel MeComb, of 
whom, personally, some account appears 
in the letter. Following is the ecommu- 
nication: 

Boston, 1907. 
My dear L——: 

Such an interesting day as I have 
had! 
with me. I feel as if I had eaught the 
eurrent from a powerful spiritual bat- 
tery radiating hope and energy to all 
who touch it. 

I found Emmanuel chureh on Newbury 
street, just a step beyond the Public 


I wish you could have shared it 


Emmanuel church, Boston, where thousands are seeking relief from mental and bodily ills 
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Gardens, with their gay beauty of flow- 
ering things. Truly, 1 felt like a pil- 
grim on a pilgrimage. When I stood 
before the door a moment and thought 
of all the people in the last six months 
who had entered it sad and worried and 
despairing and had come out happy and 
courageous, it seemed as if the reversal 
of Dante’s dream had come true; as if, 
above the doorway, instead of the dane- 
ing ivy leaves, I might almost expect to 
see the words: “Begin to hope, all ye 
who enter here.” 

When I went into the ante-room or cor- 
ridor, where the church patients gather, 
my curiosity was very much on the alert 
to see what kind of people sought this 
method of relief. I found all sorts and 
conditions. It was early, but a dozen 
persons, perhaps, were there al- 
ready, waiting their turn just 
as they would in a_ doctor’s 
office. I sat down next to a 
quiet, pathetie-faced little wo- 
man in black, with patient 
folded hands in mended gloves. 
Next to her was a fussy mother 
with a little girl who wouldn’t 
sit still. Opposite was a dis- 
tinguished looking with 
the unmistakable stamp of cul- ~ 
ture and authority that would 
mark him even in a crowd; near 
him a young woman of a de- 
cidedly Jewish type; beyond her 
a dejected appearing wife with 
a niece, attentive husband; and 
in a corner a delightfully pretty 
girl, whose clothes would have 
done eredit to any New York 
dressmaker. 

While I was waiting, a mid- 
dle-aged man eame limping in, 
leaning heavily on a eane. I 
heard him telling the secretary 
that the nerves of his leg seemed 
to be all gone, that “wife” had 
seen the accounts of the work 
in the papers and had sent him. 
The secretary made an ap- 
pointment for him with one of 
the two neurologists who each 
give a morning a week free to 
the chureh work. After a eare- 
ful examination by the doetor, 
the man will. be passed on to 
Dr Woreester or Dr MeComb if 
the diagnosis shows the kind of 
disease that mental treatment 
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go through, and anyone already under 
medical treatment must bring a letter as 
well, from the attending physician. 
There is no charge for anything. Both 
Dr Worcester and Dr MeComb have 
strong convictions on the subject, and 
they offer this gospel of health without 
money and without price, a_ philan- 
thropy, not for the poor in pocket, but 
for the poverty stricken in body and 
soul, 

I knew that all the people about me 
this morning had been driven there by a 
special need. They were at odds with 
health and happiness in some way, and 
I longed to ask them how, and whether 
they were finding relief. Then the door 
opened, and to my great surprise in 
walked a young teacher whom I had 


will help. This sifting process, Reverend ewaed Worcester, D D, and Reverend Samuel 


every prospective patient must 


b, D D, who are at the head of the 
Emmanuel church movement 
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known in quite a different place. (You 
have not met her.) I hailed her with 
delight and immediately demanded the 
reason of her being there. She had been 
almost rigidly quiet externally when I 
knew her, but it was the nervous quiet 
of suppressed intensity, and no one sen- 
sitive to personality could be with her 
and fail to feel unpleasantly the strain 
and the inward lack of harmony. 

She seemed very glad to tell me how 
much help Dr Worcester had given her. 
She had been relieved, she said, of dis- 
eomforts that she supposed she must 
bear always—subtle disturbances that she 
could not go to a doctor about; yet the 
absenee of them made a different thing 
of life. She searcely needed to say it. 
You could see the serenity in her face 
and feel it when she spoke. She had 
gained a poise of mind not to be mis- 
taken. It was as if the sand that jarred 
the delicate machinery of her spiritual 
life had been brushed out, so that all its 
processes worked smoothly and harmo- 
niously. Think what the difference must 
mean, not only to herself, but to the 
pupils who come under her influence! 

In the meantime, my shabby little 
neighbor had been ealled in to see Dr 
Woreester, and she came out now with 
such a happy faee that I was more than 
ever eager to meet the ministers who had 
been wise enough to work out their con- 
vietions and courageous enough to apply 
them in the Emmanuel church movement. 
My turn came then, thanks to my special 
appointment, and I walked into the 
cheery study where a bright open fire 
tempered the chill of the unusually cool 
morning. 

Inspiring personalities 

I knew beforehand that both Dr 
Woreester and Dr McComb were thor- 
oughly equipped, intellectually, for this 
work. Dr Worcester took his Ph D in 
psyehology and philosophy at Leipsie 
and taught psychology in Lehigh univer- 
sity before he entered the ministry. He 
has always been particularly interested in 
the medical aspect of psychology, and 
when Dr Weir Mitchell was a member of 
his chureh in Philadelphia they often 
walked together and diseussed the plan, 
even then simmering in Dr Woreester’s 
mind, of joining the forces of religion 
and medicine in a practical way for the 
relief of nervous diseases. Dr MeComb, 
I knew, was an Oxford graduate and an 
able student of psychology. Just before 
he eame to Emmanuel chureh, in faet, he 
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spent several years in Germany studying 
philosophy and psychology. 

Yet one might have a ton of book 
knowledge, and not even approach the 
results that have made the year’s work 
of these ministers striking and memora- 
ble. But when I met them face to face 
I understood something of the secret. 
They are both made to large measures— 
big body, big brain, big heart, big ten- 
derness for frail human nature. 

Dr Woreester’s kindly brown eyes are 
those of a thinker. His voice has the 
wide range and sympathetie resonance 
that marks the orator. When he had 
made me welcome with a cordial hand 
clasp and seated me by the brisk little 
fire, a very few minutes’ talk made me 
feel that he had the temperament of a 
man of action and the soul of a humani- 
tarian. J kept wishing you were sitting 
there, too, catching the fine spirit of the 
man as it flashed out in all that he said. 

You would have been very sympa- 
thetie with his views on the mission of a 
ehureh. He believes that it should be a 
home for its members, but not in a sel- 
fish, narrow sense. He feels that hospi- 
tality should be its watchword, that a 
church should be the center for all 
kinds of helpful activities, that its “worth 
lies in its use.” His thought is constantly 
reaching out to relieve people in any 
sort of need. He realized, for instance, 
how many of the great number of stu- 
dents in Boston must spend lonely Sun- 
day evenings, and straightway he con- 
trived a special homelike Sunday night 
service for them, followed by an informal 
social evening together in the Guild 
room, ending with a simple tea. The 
tubereulosis class among the poor is an- 
other of the outreaching interests of 
the ehureh, and this movement to help 
nervous people by blending religion with 
science still another, and to us the most 
important and significant. 

It might have been delayed, perhaps, if 
Dr Woreester’s conviction that people 
could be helped in this way had not been 
vitalized by a ease of nervous prostra- 
tion in his own family. Next to hav- 
ing nervous prostration yourself, noth- 
ing is so instruetive as to go through it 
with someone you love, if, as he did, you 
have the keys of sympathy and under- 
standing. After this experience in the 
home laboratory, the pathetie condition 
of hundreds of other nervous sufferers 
was driven home so sharply that Dr 
Woreester, with his wide sympathy, could 
not but try the plan which he had been 
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formulating so long, and the Emmanuel 
church movement was launched. 

Both Dr Worcester and Dr McComb 
have a broad, tolerant love for human- 
ity, but they have as well a vivid inter- 
est in the individual, and a wonderful 
patience with the small details that make 
up the majority of personal problems. 
They are very different, but you couldn’t 
help liking one just as well as the other. 
Dr MecComb’s blue eyes, under a massive 
forehead, glint merrily at the least hint 
of a joke, and his Irish sense of humor 
gives him, at its other angle, the sense of 
proportion so necessary in dealing with 
overwrought nervous people. He is mag- 
netie and virile, as Dr Worcester is, emi- 
nently reasonable and full of kindly, 
practical common sense. Both men are 
so thoroughly masculine that their sym- 
pathetic comprehension of the whims and 
notions and crotebets that drive the poor 
unenlightened families of a nervous pa- 
tient almost distracted, seems all the more 
unusual. It must be, I think, that they 
are touched with that same wonderful 
love that, nineteen hundred years ago, 
said so mercifully, “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest.” 

A letter of testimony 


Later: I find so much to say and the 
moments I ean snatch to write seem so 
few, that I think I shall have to write 
this diary fashion, and send it to you in 
sections as I finish them. I have bor- 
rowed a letter written to a friend of 
mine here, which I thought might interest 
you. The writer is a calm-minded, sen- 
sible woman, not given to extremes, so 
that what she says has weight with me, 
and would with you, too, I think. I 
have to return the letter at dinner to- 
night, so I will copy the portions of it 
that I think you would like to see. 

This Mrs A was in Boston only a 
few weeks, and then had to leave unex- 
pectedly. “I journeyed homeward,” she 
says, “feeling that I had been nearer 
heaven than ever before in my life and 
that in the teaching of Dr Worcester and 
Dr McComb I had indeed found the 
pearl of great price, yet fearing that I 
had not a strong enough hold upon it 
whereby to cure myself of my many 
limitations. 

“Tmagine my delight, then, when I as- 
sure you that I have grown better every 
day since I reached home and, mirabile 
dictu, my most serious trouble and the 
one which Dr X said would be the 
least likely to yield to mental treatment— 


this was the very first to improve. It is 
hard for me to speak within the golden 
bounds of moderation concerning this 
truth, which has changed and glorified 
everything in life for me. It has given 
the vital touch to my faith, which before 
seemed indefinite and without a good 
solid foundation. It has made the Bible 
aglow with life; it is going to help me 
to go more softly with my children and 
be of more service to them than I ever 
knew how to be of yore.” 

Then she speaks of a book by DuBois 
on this subjeet. “Some nine or ten of my 
friends,” she goes on, “are reading the 
book together, hoping thereby to grow 
into a better knowledge of the underly- 
ing science. We are awaiting with great 
interest the coming book by Dr Woreces- 
ter and Dr McComb. 

“And now, how much I should like to 
know if your delight over this truth is 
like my own; it is the scientific teaching 
regarding the sub-conscious mind which 
raises it so far above the mental science 
I studied before, making it definite and 
produetive of results.” 

Isn’t this an interesting tribute to the 
good the movement is accomplishing? 


Real object of the treatment 

Expressed in its simplest terms, the 
object of the Emmanuel ehureh treat- 
ment, I think, is to teach the mind control 
of the body. But the teaching is a 
strictly scientifie process. You are not 
asked to believe nonsense nor to build 
your faith on a false foundation. You 
need not take a balloon and soar out of 
the region of common sense. You can 
keep your feet on good solid rational 
ground, and get exactly the same results 
as the converts to any of the cults that 
are founded on an error, and succeed 
only as they uneonsciously conform to 
scientific principles. 

I think I know what your skeptical 
mind is doing at this point—sitting up 
and squinting at me and saying to itself, 
“Oh, yes, these Emmanuel church re- 
sults seem wonderful, but isn’t the time 
too short to prove anything?” 

I want to answer that objection by 
reminding you of our little visit together. 
You were constantly surprised to see how 
much more calmly and easily I did what 
I had to do, how I could keep unruffled 
in pretty trying situations, and how 
things that formerly would have teased 
and tormented me, rolled off as easily 
as water from a duck’s back. 

Well, that was my reward for being 
educated out of nervous prostration! 
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My breakdown came when you were in 
Europe, and I ean assure you that it was 
thorough. Physically and mentally I was 
such a wreck that I felt as if my former 
self would never recognize me. Fortu- 
nately, I fell into the hands of a wonder- 
fully wise doctor, who, while using all 
the physical means that modern science 
commends, put my mind to school, as it 
were. The terribly hard experiences of 
a nervous breakdown he made teachers 
of self-control and patience and tolerance, 
with the result that you, yourself, have 
seen. When I had finally worked through 
the difficult lessons to my degree in 
health and peace, I found I could not 
yrudge the months I had spent getting it. 
Thanks to my medical schoolmaster, the 
apparently wasted time of illness had 
left me better equipped for living than 
ever before. 

So that is why, my dear, I am endors- 
ing this Emmanuel church movement to 
you so heartily. I know what mental 
training, scientifically and systematically 
applied can do. Suggestive treatment, 
or psychotherapy, as it is called, is not 
new. Our medical profession has been 
slow about adopting the method, but 
abroad it has been in use for some time. 
The fact that a church is using this sug- 
gestive method to heal the sick is the 
new and original aspect, so far as I can 
see, of the Emmanuel church movement. 

In suggestion, the attempt is to cor- 
rect what is wrong in the patient’s atti- 
tude. The suggestion may be medical 
or religious as the case requires. You 
remember that Mrs A, in her letter, men- 
tions the “sub-conscious mind,” and says 
it is the scientific teaching about this 
that raises the Emmanuel movement so 
far above mental science. It is an ex- 
cellent point. What does give signifi- 
cance to the suggestive method is this 
theory behind it of the sub-conscious 
self, a self of which our everyday work- 
ing consciousness is not aware. It seems 
to be a reservoir of power from which 
we may draw everything we need, if we 
only know how to get at it. The object 
of suggestion, as Dr McComb puts it, is 
to give a “hint” to this sub-conscious 
self, to drop into it, as it were, a seed of 
suggestion. This seed, though its plant- 
ing is a strictly scientific process, works 
up to our surface consciousness in a way 
that seems magical, and brings about the 
desired result. Now that is all the theory 
I am going to attempt. First, because I 
am not a psychologist, and second be- 
cause Dr Worcester and Dr McComb will 
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soon publish a book that will explain it 
all to you much better than I ean. 

However, knowing you as I do, and 
your admirable tenacity that will not give 
up a belief until you are convinced in 
ten different ways at once, I feel that you 
are still inclined to consider the idea of 
the mind being doctor to the body, like 
putting the cart before the horse. You 
say, given the sick body of course you 
have the sick mind. Cure the body and 
you cure the mind, The trouble is, it 
does not work with that beautiful math- 
ematical precision in nervous diseases. 
Why? Perhaps because so often the 
mind causes the sickness. 
Types of disease which yield readily 

Do you remember Mrs S? She is a 
perfect illustration of what I mean. She 
has a beautiful home, a devoted husband 
and a dear little daughter. But she is 
the Martha type, anxious and troubled 
over many things. Housekeeping for 
her is an aggregation of annoying de- 
tails. She is so concerned to have the 
externals perfect, the curtains just so 
clean, the furniture just so speckless, the 
meals served just so precisely, that she 
has missed the meaning of her work. 
She is only a housemaker, not a home- 
maker. She has encouraged, inordinately, 
this fussiness in herself. Worrying, 
bothering, using up on petty matters the 
energy that belonged to larger issues, she 
has stewed herself into a nervous break- 
down. The doctor’s treatment has not 
helped her. How could it while she kept 
infecting herself with the worry poison 
every hour? So now he is sending her 
south for a rest. The change of scene 
will divert her, the air and sunshine 
soothe her rebellious nerves. She may 
come back better, or she may not. In 
either case she won’t know what really 
caused her trouble. Given her petty 
point of view, with the same conditions, 
and sooner or later history must repeat 
itself. Tonics alone won’t help her. What 
she needs besides rest and new scenes is 
a change of mind—enough doses of men- 
tal medicine to cure her narrow fretful- 
ness and give her the wholesome optimism 
that keeps trifles in their unimportant 
places. Health gained in that way means 
an insurance of happiness, not only for 
Mrs §S, but for her long suffering family. 

I met a young wife at a dinner not 
long ago, to give you another illustration, 
who had been one of the happiest brides 
I ever knew. I thought she looked worn 
and tired, and when I caught her in a 
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eorner afterwards the poor child dropped 
her mask and let me see the utter misery 
and unhappiness with which she was 
struggling. The reason was quite with- 
out foundation, a misunderstanding with 
the husband she dearly loved. Yet for 
six months it had been coloring her 
thoughts, stealing her sleep at night, and 
undermining her strength, until she was 
just ready for a nervous collapse. The 
idea had become so fixed with her that 
it took all our ingenuity to dislodge it, 
but as soon as we had, she began to 
grow better. Now she is well again, with 
a vivid enough realization, I hope, of 
the miseries into which an exaggerated 
sensitiveness can lead her to make her 
fight it off in the future. 

You knew Miss B, didn’t you? When 
she is well, she is so clever and bright and 
entertaining that she is conspicuous 
wherever she is But she used _ her 
strength with utter recklessness. She 
burned the candle at both ends and in the 
middle, and, poor thing! she is paying the 
penalty. I went to see her and I found 
her in a pitiful state, a nervous bankrupt. 
All her cleverness was turned inversely 
on analyzing her symptoms. Her at- 
tention was so clamped on herself that 


I could not pry it off by any device. Be- 
fore she is safely well, don’t you see, she 
must learn mental economy besides and 
a way out of her self-consciousness. 


Functional, not organic disorders 


Patients like these are typical of the 
ones helped by Emmanuel church every 
day—those suffering from funetional nerv- 
ous diseases. I know you are asking 
what that means. The distinction between 
functional and organie certainly is puz- 
zling to the layman’s mind. I find it 
easier to remember that in functional 
disorders, like nervous prostration, neu- 
rasthenia, hypochondria, hysteria and the 
rest of the list, mind is a large factor, 
and being taught, can control disturb- 
ances of sleep, digestion, circulation and 
a hundred other ills of the body. But 
in an organic disease like consumption, or 
diphtheria, or an organic nervous disease 
like real paralysis (not hysterical paraly- 
sis) the mind has no such curative con- 
trol. It is just this distinction that gives 
the Emmanuel chureh movement its scien- 
tific standing, just this rational common 
sense basis that makes some of the most 
prominent neurologists of Boston willing 
to stand behind it. The ministers make 
no attempt to cure by suggestion the dis- 
eases that require physical measures. 
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Only functional nervous eases, then, 
are eligible for the Emmanuel church 
treatment. The accepted patient is 
turned over by the doetor, as I said before, 
to one of the ministers. Then the treatment 
is given in two ways: individually, in 
private session once or twice or even 
three times a week, according to the se- 
verity of the case; socially, at the Wed- 
nesday evening health conferences, as 
they are called. 

The moral clinics 

These Wednesday evening meetings 
have been very significant in the work, 
but, to my great regret, they had closed 
for the summer before I came. The serv- 
ice is simple in form, with joyous hymns, 
earnest but optimistic prayers, seripture 
reading, and an address on some subject 
helpful to nervous patients by one of 
the ministers, or an outsider like Dr Put- 
nam of Harvard, or Dr Barker, succes- 
sor to Dr Osler at Baltimore, or some 
other distinguished man. Sometimes 
patients give accounts of the help they 
have received, then all adjourn to the 
Guild room for light refreshments and 
a pleasant social half hour. 

A remarkable cure 

TI must tell you about one remarkable 
eure of a young woman suffering from 
nervous exhaustion. She was the victim 
of insomnia in an extreme form and was 
in such a desperate mental condition that 
the ministers were afraid they could do 
nothing for her. Dr Woreester urged 
her to go to one of the Wednesday even- 
ing meetings and she eomplied very un- 
willingly. She knew she was not fit to 
be out of bed, and she thought it was all 
nonsense anyway. But she had promised, 
and like a martyr she went. The meeting 
was so crowded that she had to sit back. 
To her surprise she found it interesting. 
She went forward to hear better, and, just 
out of bed though she was, stood up dur- 
ing the whole meeting. The great assem- 
blage of believing people, the music, the 
words of the ministers, the accounts of 
those made better, had a wonderful effeet 
on her. Others, as badly off, she real- 
ized, had been relieved. Why not, she 
herself? She could be cured! Béfore 
the strength of her conviction down went 
the prison cell of morbid associations 
closing in her thoughts, and her poor tor- 
mented, depressed mind was free again. 
She went home that night and slept the 
blessed sleep of the peaceful, and from 
that time on began to gain. Now she is 
at home again, well and happy. 
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Often the improvement is slower, as 
I said awhile ago, but it is sure. People 
ean do a great deal for themselves, both 
during the treatment and afterwards. 
The object of it, of course, is to make 
the patients independent, to help them 
to help themselves. The beauty of the 
treatment to me is that the principles 
once understood, and a certain point 
reached, the patient has the remedy in 
her hands to use when she will. You 
notice in Mrs A’s letter that she spoke 
of practicing what she had learned. I 
want to give you a quotation or two from 
letters of a couple of other patients who 
also have ‘been utilizing what they were 
taught by trying suggestion for them- 
selves, “auto-suggestion,” as it is called. 
One of them writes: 

“T am improving very much, and by 
July 10th [a week after she began the 
treatment for herself] seemed very 
much rested. Peace of mind has taken 
the place of worry and I seem to find ev- 
erything easier. There are still many 
difficult conditions about me, but I am 
able to meet them better.” 

The other says: “I am better, a great 


deal better, both physically and mentally, 
and I am beginning to learn what a won- 
derful power there is in suggestion. 


The 
more I use it the more remarkable it 
seems. When I feel discouraged, de- 
spondent or suspicious of people, and 
suggest to myself the opposite of these 
conditions, after a time I find that the 
outlook changes.” 

Another convert to this method is a 
man of high professional reputation, 
whose intense mental application was fol- 
lowed by nervous shipwreck. After be- 
ing set on the right track by a few 
weeks’ treatment, he began his trial of 
auto-suggestion. He is enthusiastic over 
the effect, and feels that it is the only 
sure way for him to get back to his 
physical and mental poise. 

Bordering on the dramatic 

I promised, awhile ago, to tell you 
about some of the conspicuous dramatic 
eases, and I think I will take time now. 
One man who had not been sober two 
consecutive weeks for years, and whose 
friends spent three days sobering him 
up enough to bring him to the church, 
changed like a shot after one treatment, 
and has gone four months without touch- 
ing a drop of liquor. Not only that, but 
he has been undergoing a process of 
moral reconstruction, which will keep 
him safe for the future. Dr Worcester 
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and Dr McComb are having excellent 
results with the poor liquor and drug 
victims, who come to them as the last 
hope. The treatment “breaks the force 
of the vicious habit; and gives the soul 
a chance to breathe,” as Dr MeComb puts 
it, while the mind inside the pitiful wreck 
is learning to assert itself. 

But Mr Packard’s ease, I think, is the 
most interesting. He was a complete 
wreck, useless to himself and a drag on 
everyone else. He had not done a 
stroke of work for several years. One 
leg was practically useless; he could not 
move without a cane. He was suffering 
all the discomforts of Bright’s disease, 
which some doctor said he had, and he 
was the victim of a heart trouble attended 
by excruciating pains. He had resigned 
himself to die as soon as an inscrutable 
Providence might see fit, when he came 
across an article in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
about the Emmanuel church movement 
and decided to apply. His troubles were 
nervous ones, and after a few treatments 
he threw aside his cane and walked like 
other men. His heart pains left him, 
and he ceased to suffer from the pseudo 
Bright’s disease. 

He came to Dr McComb the embodi- 
ment of utter hopelessness and despair. 
But I wish you could have seen the man 
who stepped briskly to the door to let 
me in yesterday when I called at his 
house on a pleasant little side street of 
Dorchester! He might have posed as a 
“happiness advertisement” just as he was. 
He stood as straight as any one, went up 
and down stairs three or four times while 
I was there as easily as I could myself, 
and he told me of long walks that he 
had taken. He is at work again and 
grateful beyond words for the help that 
has been given him. The way his grat- 
itude finds expression is very interesting, 
I think. One day a reporter interviewed 
him. The next he found himself famous, 
with letters pouring in upon him from all 
parts of the country. He has spent all 
his spare time answering them, and he 
is in regular correspondence with a num- 
ber. I laughingly told him he was an 
understudy of Emmanuel church. But 
he said, Oh no, he could only pass on 
what had been taught him. 

I must not stop to write more. I will 
make all arrangements here. Bundle up 
your doubts, drop them on the way and 
come as soon as you can. Ever faith- 


fully yours, ™ 
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ERE at last is a matter,” 

said the man who a few 
years before had sported 
the ’Varsity sweater to 
historie effect, and who 
had married the girl 
who still displayed 
proudly her fraternity emt!em, “in which 
there is some satisfactiov. Here we 
have some chance. We are building up 
our library.” There were in his tone re- 
lief and 1 touch of pardonable arrogance. 
“Hither‘o,” he went ou, “we have been the 
respectable paupers of this kindly but 
painfully observant community. Our 
genial friends of the nouveau riche and 
otherwise have regarded us with a tolerant 
and good natured pity. In their eyes our 
home is not even the traditional ‘cottage 
with the double coach door, the cottage of 
gentility.’ Our little two-cylinder runa- 
bout, though serviceable, looks at-best ex- 
ceedingly shabby in contrast with the big 
high-powered touring cars on every side 
of us. And it is not merely that they look 
better; they are better. We may sneer at 
Mr Nouveau Riche, but in most phases of 
this suburban life his length of purse has 
an advantage which cannot be ignored. 
Here at last, however, is a field in which 
we can compete with him on a basis of 
comparative equality.” 

Indeed, the selection of the best editions 
is one pastime of modern life. The 
question is entirely one of taste and 
discrimination. There is no going to an 
agent, as one may do in buying a yacht, 
a piano, a house or an automobile, and 
giving him carte blanche. The only ad- 
vantage in adopting this method would be 
in a superiority of binding. Just as the 
morning newspaper of the multi-million- 
aire is not one whit better or different 
from our own. A man of unlimited purse 
and cultivated taste may indulge his 
faney for first editions, black letter 
missals and extra illumination to excel- 
lent advantage. But money cannot buy 
him a more practical or sounder edition 
of Thackeray or Dickens or Kipling than 
a reasonable expenditure and diserimi- 
nating selection will place on the library 
shelves of the comfortable American home. 


Best Editions 


By Arthur Bartlett Maurice 


( Concluded from the October issue} 


For some people the best edition of a 
book would be the ten-cent, paper covered 
edition which would be thrown away after 
reading. Nor should this form be entirely 
ignored, even by the most discriminating 
of readers. Where the size of the library 
is limited it has very decided uses, too. 
For example, everyone should read the 
Woman in White onee. You can buy 
Wilkie Collins in sumptuous form, and if 
you wish to regard him as part of a per- 
manent equipment this form is the best 
choice. In an eight thousand volume li- 
brary the best edition of Charles Lever is 
the one which comes in some thirty vol- 
umes. The possessor of the hundred vol- 
ume library would do better to buy the 
Woman in White and Charles O’Malley in 
the Seaside edition, read them and throw 
them away. While we are discussing the 
novelists, it is worth while considering 
what books can be bought separately. 
For instance, the lover of Dickens may 
want on his shelves his five or six favor- 
ite volumes. His space is limited, and 
for the other books of the great English 
humorist he does not particularly eare. 
For him should be suggested Everyman’s 
Library, in which one can now get about 
two hundred volumes. 
Dickens and Thackeray 

To those who want Dickens in a realiy 
adequate form there is a genuine satisfac- 
tion in suggesting the beautiful Gadshill 
edition. This is the best. There is no 
question. It is published by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons in thirty-six volumes at 
a dollar and fifty cents a volume. Thaek- 
eray will be found in best form in the 
Biographical edition brought out in this 
country by Harper’s. The introductions 
are by Thackeray’s daughter, Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. The edition is in thir- 
teen volumes and costs twenty-two dollars. 

The real lover of books ean often find, 
by care and patience, old editions of Eng- 
lish authors of the time of Thackeray and 
Dickens that are genuine prizes. The 
present writer recalls vaguely a curious 
set of Thackeray’s novels of which long 
extracts from the criticisms of the news- 
papers and reviews of the books of the 
time of their appearance were a striking 
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and interesting feature. For Sir Walter 
Scott the Dryburgh edition is the best. It 
is published in this country by the Mac- 
millan Company, and consists of twenty- 
five volumes, costing thirty dollars. The 
most complete edition of George Eliot is 
the Estes edition of twenty-four volumes, 
at a dollar and fifty cents a volume. The 
Personal edition is now generally consid- 
ered inadequate and is no longer made. 
For the fiction of the Bronte sisters the 
Haworth edition, published by Harper’s in 
seven volumes at one dollar and seventy- 
five cents a volume is as good as any. 
Everything considered, it is to be pre- 
ferred to the old Dent edition. There are 
two good editions of Charles Reade. 
These are the Library edition, with an 
introduction by Besant, published by 
Seribner’s, consisting of seventeen volumes 
and costing twenty-one dollars; and the 
Estes edition, of sixteen volumes, at a dol- 
lar and fifty cents a volume. 

Coming to the later English writers of 
fiction, we find George Meredith in six- 
teen volumes at twenty-four dollars, pub- 
lished by Seribner’s. The €cribner im- 


print is also on a very handsome subserip- 
tion edition of Robert Louis Stevenson, 


which costs fifty-six dollars. The Bio- 
graphical edition of Stevenson comes in 
twenty-six volumes, at a dollar a volume 
for the eloth binding, or a dollar and 
twenty-five cents a volume, net, for the 
leather. There is no uniform set of the 
works of R. D. Blackmore, and in the 
library of limited size that novelist will 
be amply represented by a good copy of 
Lorna Doone. In addition to the single 
volume .published by Burt at one dollar, 
the book appears attractively in two vol- 
umes, illustrated by photographs of the 
Lorna Doone country, the price of the 
two volumes, five dollars. For Thomas 
Hardy there is a good uniform edition 
published by Harper’s. His novels make 
fifteen volumes, at one dollar and fifty 
cents each; his poems two volumes, at one 
dollar and seventy-five cents each, and 
there are two volumes of his short stories 
at one dollar and twenty-five cents each. 

There is only one complete, uniform 
edition of Kipling. This is the Outward 
Bound, consisting of twenty-six volumes, 
at two dollars a volume. It is possible to 
get his complete works at a lower price, 
although not in uniform appearance. This 
can be done by beginning with the Double- 
day, Page edition, which includes all his 
books save the Seven Seas, Many Inven- 
tions, the two Jungle Books, and Captains 
Courageous. Under the Appleton’s im- 
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print may be found the Seven Seas and 
Many inventions, while the Century com- 
pany has brought out editions of the Jun- 
gle Books and of Captains Courageous, 


Translations from the French 


There is no part of the field where the 
demand for discrimination is more im- 
perative than where the question is one 
of translation, and especially of transla- 
tion from French. It is only of recent 
years that publishers have given this mai- 
ter really serious consideration. Formerly 
in both England and the United States, 
when a new novel of continental origin 
was to be turned into English, the task 
was intrusted co the most abject and in- 
competent of iterary hacks. Where there 
was a question of competition very often 
a dozen or twenty translators were simul- 
taneously assigned ts various ch: pters of 
a book and the resulting patchwork was 
turned over to the compositor as the re- 
sult of the labor of a single day or night. 
The subject of translation is one that has 
roused the present writer to particular ex- 
asperation. 

In the last decade or so, this has been 
materially changed. Of the two thousand- 
odd volumes to which the elder Dumas 
put his name it is possible to get in good 
form and good English a sixty-volume 
edition which will be found to contain 
everything that is wanted, and probably 
a little more. These volumes, which are . 
published by Little, Brown & Co at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each, may be 
purchased separately. Thus, in ten or 
twelve volumes, one may acquire about all 
of the romancer that is generally read— 
the Valois books, the D’Artagnan trilogy 
and the books dealing with Cagliostro 
and the affair of the Diamond Necklace. 
For Victor Hugo there is the fourteen- 
volume Little, Brown edition, costing 
twenty-one dollars. Little, Brown & Co 
are now also the publishers of the forty- 
volume edition of Balzac, which was be- 
gun courageously by Roberts Brothers a 
number of years ago. The translation is 
by Katherine Prescott Wormeley, and is in 
every respect excellent. The forty volumes 
are sold at a dollar and fifty cents a vol- 
ume. A less complete but thoroughly 
sound and reliable Balzac is the Crowell 
edition of sixteen volumes at sixteen dol- 
lars. While there is a very admirable set 
of the works of Alphonse Daudet pub- 
lished in English (Little, Brown & Co), 
the absence of any similar edition of 
Zola is not at all surprising. 

A few years ago a flamboyant publish- 
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er’s circular announced a very limited edi- 
tion in English of the works of Paul 
de Kock that was to sell at two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a set. One of 
these sets, we were told, had already been 
assigned to the library of Mr J. P. Mor- 
. The present writer can throw no 

light on the whereabouts of the others. 
Although Maupassant in English is en- 
tirely superfluous and not to be suggested 
seriously, a rather sumptuous edition of 
his books was brought out and sold by 
subscription about three or four years ago. 
The general tone of this statement should 
be qualified by the frank recommendation 
of the adaptation of some of his more in- 
nocent stories made by the late Henry 
Cuyler Bunner and published under the 
title of Made in France. For those 
who want the best detective stories in the 
world, there is the six-volume edition se- 
lected from Gaboriau and published by 
Seribner’s. 
Victorian poets 

From the rather sensational exploits of 
Monsieur LeCoq it is a far ery to the 
poetry of Byron, Scott, Keats, Words- 
worth and their suecessors of the Victorian 
era. In addition to the Cambridge Byron 
in a single volume, issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin at two dollars, there is the Poeti- 
eal and Prose Works, a new text with 
many hitherto unpublished pages. This 
edition, contains besides the poems, the let- 
ters and journal from 1811 to 1824, edited 
by Byron’s grandson, the Earl of Love- 
lace, and is in thirteen volumes at two 
dollars a volume. There is also a new 
single volume edition of the Poetical 
Works edited by Ernest Hartley Coler- 
idge bearing the Scribner imprint and 
published at a dollar and fifty cents. 

For the poetry of Scott, there is the 
choice between the Cambridge edition at 
two dollars and the Globe at one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. Shelley may be had 
in the same forms; while, if one is looking 
for something more elaborate, there is the 
four-volume Shelley edited by Professor 
Woodbury and published at seven dol- 
lars by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For 
Wordsworth and Keats there are, again, 
the familiar Cambridge and Globe edi- 
tions. The Cambridge edition of Brown- 
ing in one volume costs three dollars; the 
Globe edition in two volumes three dol- 
lars and fifty cents. Then there are the 
Camberwell edition of twelve volumes, at 
seventy-five cents each, issued by Crowell; 
and the nine-volume Macmillan set at 
twenty dollars, printed from the plates of 
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the seventeen-volume English edition. 
For Mrs Browning there are the Cam- 
bridge and Globe at two dollars and one 
dollar and_ seventy-five cents respec- 
tively, and the five-volume Dodd, Mead 
set at five dollars. The Browning Let- 
ters are published in two volumes by 
Harper’s at five dollars. For Coler- 
idge the Globe edition (one dollar 
and seventy-five cents) may be recom- 
mended. For Tennyson there are, in ad- 
dition to the Cambridge and Globe, the 
Life and Works published in ten vol- 
umes at twenty dollars by Macmillan. 
The Harper edition of Swinburne, consist- 
ing of six volumes of verse and two vol- 
umes of tragedies at six dollars, net, a 
volume, is positively the only one to be 
considered. The English edition is not 
complete, is not uniform and is very ex- 
pensive. There are two good single vol- 
ume editions of Burns: the Cambridge at 
two dollars and the one issued by Dodd, 
Mead at two dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Of a very high order of merit is the 
Virginia edition of the works of Edgar 
Allan Poe (seventeen volumes, twelve dol- 
lars and fifty cents the set). It is 
edited by Professor Harrison and is the 
most complete and easily the best. This 
statement takes into consideration the 
Woodbury edition, and also the one 
with Markham’s name on it, of which the 
less said the better. For Longfellow there 
is the Cambridge edition (one volume, two 
dollars) and the six-volume Riverside edi- 
tion at one dollar and fifty cents a vol- 
ume. While the Cambridge edition of 
James Russell Lowell will be found ade- 
quate in most libraries, for his complete 
works, comprising his poems, literary and 
political essays, there is the twelve-vol- 
ume Riverside, at one dollar and fifty 
cents a volume. For Bryant’s poetry one 
cannot do better than the Roslyn edition 
published by Appleton in one volume, 
costing two dollars. For Oliver Wendell 
Holmes there are the single-volume Cam- 
bridge and the twelve-volume Riverside, 
costing respectively two dollars and eigh- 
teen dollars. A still more complete Riv- 
erside edition comes in fourteen volumes. 
The Riverside edition of Hawthorne is 
the best. It is in thirteen volumes at two 
dollars a volume. The Maemillan edition 
of Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales in 
eleven volumes is good, but is marred by 
the decidedly British interpretation of 
the illustrators. As an alternative there 
is the thirty-two volume Mohawk edition, 
at one dollar and twenty-five cents a vol- 
ume, brought out by the Putnams. 
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To condense. In biography may be rec- 
ommended Boswell’s Johnson (Harper’s 
six volumes, twelve dollars), Lockhart’s 
Seott (Houghton, Mifflin, five volumes, 
ten dollars), Froude’s Cesar (Scribner’s 
one dollar and fifty cents), and Sloan’s 
Napoleon (The Century company, four 
volumes eighteen dollars, net). In science, 
Herbert Spencer (Appleton, seventeen 
volumes, thirty-four dollars), Darwin (Ap- 
pleton, sixteen volumes, thirty-two dol- 
lars), Huxley (Appleton, fourteen vol- 
umes, twenty-five dollars), and Tyndall 
(Appleton, thirteen volumes, thirty dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents). In belles 
lettres, Ruskin, (Estes edition, twenty-six 
volumes at one dollar and fifty cents each). 
Arnold (Maemillan, twelve volumes, one 
dollar and fifty cents, sold separately), 
Walter Pater (Macmillan, nine volumes, 
fifteen dollars and seventy-five cents for 
the set, volumes sold separately), the 
Masson De Quincey (Macmillan, fourteen 
volumes, twelve dollars and fifty cents), 
Landor (Maemillan, ten volumes, one dol- 
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lar and fifty cents each), Lamb (Put- 
nam, seven volumes, two dollars and 
twenty-five cents each), and Macaulay 
(Putnam, twenty volumes, one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each), Emerson (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, twelve volumes at one dollar 
an: seventy-five cents each). Each of 
these is good. 

Of what may be termed generally works 
of reference nothing need be said. The 
present writer takes it that the reader has 
already heard enough. Here is a field in 
which the most rigid integrity of the pub- 
lisher will not control the unblushing au- 
dacity of the individual agent. The 
writer has in mind that silver tongued 
orator in the interests of a very admirable 
encyclopedia who, having exhausted all 
legitimate and strictly truthfu) arguments 
in vain, resorted to a master stroke. “You 
see that map of Africa?” he said in an 
awed whisper, and fixing his victim with 
a glittering eye. “The publishers of this 
encyclopedia sent a special corps of sur- 
veyors to make that map.” 


Happy Bedtimes 


By Sylvia 


O NOT reprimand or punish the 

children late in the day; never just 

before bedtime! Send them off to 
their beds happy. Commend them for the 
good they have done, forgetting, for the 
time at least, anything that has been re- 
miss in their conduct. Tell them a story 
when there is time—there should always 
be time—and let it be a bright and cheer- 
ful one. Kiss and tuck them in, leaving 
them happy, to the sweet repose that is 
the inalienable right of childhood. 

If you ever heard a little child sighing 
and sobbing in its sleep, you would never, 
never chide or punish one again just be- 
fore bedtime. Tez’e any other time than 
that. Seal their ‘losing eyelids with a 
kiss and a blessing. The time will come 
all too soon, when they will lay their 
heads upon their pillows, lacking both. 
Let them, then, at least have the memory 
of a happy childhood, of which no future 
sorrow or trouble can rob them. 

I well remember being reprimanded by 
my mother on several occasions, for some 
misdemeanor committed early in the day, 
and being told to think over my conduct, 
with the promise that at bedtime she 


would “settle with me.” I did think it 
over, you may sure; over and over 
again. The day seemed interminable. I 
passed it with a heavy heart, unable to 
join in the merry-making of my play- 
mates, because of the impending “settle- 
ment.” The thought of it hung over me 
like a pall, obscuring the brightness and 
beauty of what might otherwise have 
been a happy day. Sometimes I tried to 
be unusually obedient and good in the 
vain hope that the offense might be con- 
doned. How I hoped she would forget! 
But did she? Never! The “settlement” 
was as sure to come as the sun was to set. 
The punishment was duly administered; 
conscientiously, I do not doubt, for my 
mother was old-fashioned enough to ac- 
cept Solomon’s injunction literally, and 
lest a child be spoiled, spared not the 
rod. Many a time I went sobbing off to 
sleep—a troubled sleep where ogres, 
gnomes and bad stepmothers vied with 
one another in their attempts to torture 
and make me miserable. 

She meant it for my good; but as I 
see it today, she was wofully ignorant, 
sadly misguided, or maybe a little of both. 
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The Gay mansion in Suffield, Connecticut, built in 1795, and containing family 
heirlooms of two centuries and a half 


Unchanged from Colony Days 


By Henry B. Russell 


OUSEKEEPING, ac- 
cording to the usual 
conception of it, is that 
estimable art which, by 
contributing in various 
effective ways to neat- 
ness, order, coziness 

and unobtrusive elegance, produces the 
choicest type of a home. The word house- 
keeping, however, may have another sig- 
nifieanee, seldom used or thought of, for 
the good reason that the precise condi- 
tions to which it is applicable are ex- 
tremely rare, at least in this country, 
where the rapid development of a rather 
migratory people has been attended by 
frequent moving days and constant east- 
ing aside of the old for the new. House- 
keeping, in this other and rarer signifi- 
cance means, not simply keeping a house 
neat, orderly, cozy and elegant, but keep- 
ing it just as it has been kept for over 
a hundred years, and keeping in it, in the 
same places, and using daily, those things 
which have been used by the family for 
a century, some of them for over two 
centuries. 

It applies only to that house in which 
every day the grandmother of today sits 
down to the same dining table at which 
her grandparents sat when they came into 


the house not long after their honeymoon 
trip of over a century ago, and, indeed, 
sits in the very same chairs that they sat 
in and the same that their ancestors sat 
in a century before that, or in those 
early colonial times when those who bat- 
tled with the hard conditions of life 
either made great characters or died 
young. This kind of housekeeping, there- 
fore, is that which not only keeps a house 
as it ought to be kept, but keeps it as it 
has always been kept. 

While the family living in the house 
herewith illustrated does not use now the 
old pewter of its colonial ancestors, much 
of which, however, is still kept and some 
of which may be seen ornamenting the 
dining room mantel, on some occasions 
the old Liverpool blue dinner set which 
was ordered from England very many 
years ago is brought into use, for with 
few exceptions it is still kept in the old 
sideboard, and those exceptions are 
largely the platters on the wall and the 
tureen on the sideboard’s top. The old 
Liverpool potteries have long since gone 
out of existence, like most of the rare 
ware they produced, and efforts that have 
been made in England to find duplicate 
pieces have thus far been quite futile. For 
this reason even one of the little pickle 
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platters of this set, which still fills the 
inside of the great sideboard, is worth 
more than enough to keep a body at a 
first class New York hotel for a week. 
But nothing is ever sold from the old 
house of which we are speaking; nothing 
has ever been sold or otherwise taken 
away. 
That which has been said of the arti- 
cles in the dining room may also be said 
of those in other rooms. In the bed- 
rooms, for example, are no less than four 
canopy bedsteads with their original ean- 
opies. These are not bedsteads that 
have been picked up by the hunter of 
antiques in some unransacked attie, but 
those that have been used in the family 
for generations and are still in use as 
of yore. One of them is considerably 
over 200 years old, and all are of those 
designs so much coveted. 

Naturally it will be asked how it is 


In Godvtinn room, under the painting of Deborah Richmond, is kept the fan she 


d when posing for the artist a century ago. Among other th 
table is the lexicon that went through Yale college five times” 
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that these things have not long since 
gone into the attie or been picked up by 
enterprising dealers in antiques. Though 
the attie is not without its treasures, the 
best of these old things have not gone 
there, because it has been a fixed prin- 
ciple with the family to keep them just 
as they were, and in use, and they have 
not been sold for a similar reason. They 
are in a good state of preservation be- 
eause they have been carefully, even if 
constantly, used and also because the 
old ecabinetmakers made them to endure. 
You could brain an Indian with one of 
those dining room chairs without starting 
a joint. No sealing veneer afflicts them, 
because they are solid and their old 
finish has not been tampered with by 
modern restorers. Lovers of English and 
New England antiques have sometimes 
come to the house and fallen on their 
knees before some of the unique old 
chairs and _ tables 
with which the house 
abounds, and have 
begged for a price 
to be set, but the 
answer always 
the same: “Nothing 
is ever sold from the 
Gay mansion.” 

This Gay mansion 
is one of the older, 
but by no means the 
oldest, house in the 
town of Suffield, Con- 
nectieut, and to best 
give the significance 
of some of the heir- 
looms and to explain 
in some degree why 
they have been so 
cherished and kept, 
a little of the Gay 
history is necessary. 
John Gay, whose 
descendants are now 
widely scattered 
over the country, 
came over the water 
in 1630, settled in 
Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, and later 
became one of the 
founders of the 
plantation of Ded- 
ham, ftom which 
many of the articles 
now in the Gay man- 
sion at Suffield once 


came. John had 
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its original finish, and with the carpet woven in the house from wool produced and spun on 
the place years and years ago 


the first Brussels carpet ever brought into the old town and the painting cf Great- 
great- spaieine Gay sitting in his mother’s lap where it has hung for a century 
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The dining room mantel shows some of the con oe and a few pieces from the set of old Liverpool 
ue china 


eight children, but the line which entered 
so largely into the history of Suffield 
came from the third son, Nathaniel, born 
in 1643. He married Lydia Starr, a 


daughter of John Starr and Martha 
Bunker, whose father owned Bunker Hill, 
and whose sister had married Eleazer 
Lusher, by whom Lydia had been later 
adopted. Thus it was that the Bunker 
Gays and Lusher Gays so came to abound 
among Nathaniel’s descendants. 

This branch of the Gays early took to 
the ministry by way of Harvard, and 
one of Nathaniel’s children was the Eben- 
ezer Gay who was ordained over the 
Hingham parish in 1718, and whom 
Savage called “the patriarch of the New 
England pulpit of that age.” Among 
his notable descendants of the present 
day are the famous artists Winekworth 
Allan Gay, now living in retirement at 
Hingham, and Walter Gay, born at Hing- 
ham, but now living in Paris. An old 
picture of the first Hingham church hangs 
in the hall of the Gay mansion, where it 
has probably hung for something like 
a hundred years. This famous divine 
had a brother Lusher, two of whose sons 
also graduated from Harvard and be- 
eame ministers. One of them, Ebenezer, 
Laving studied theology with his famous 


Hingham unele and namesake, was set- 
tled over the first church of Suffield in 
1742, and he became the ancestor of the 
Suffield Gays. 

Anyone who enters the parlor of the 
Gay mansion, on the spacious floor of 
which by the way, is the first Brussels 
carpet that was ever brought into Suf- 
field, may find, on an old-fashioned table 
in the eorner beyond the fireplace, a flat 
ease of quaint material, and inside of it 
seores of sermons preached in the eigh- 
teenth century to the Suffield people. 
They are all dated and written in a 
hand so fine that to read them is im- 
possible without the aid of a very strong 
glass. The apparent explanation is that 
paper was so searee and dear in those 
days that the minister, whose salary was 
largely paid in cord wood and wheat, 
had to make the most of what could be 
had. The finely written lines are in most 
eases not more than an eighth of an inch 
apart, and the leaves, which are some- 
what smaller than the average business 
envelope of today, are neatly bound by 
a thread, just as the old divine left them 
and just as he preached from them; but 
even in his young days he must have had 
to wear powerful goggles in the pulpit. 
Each of these sermons contains enough 
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of the old New England theology to 
last a good couple of hours and every 
Sunday required at least two of them. 
It is known that these sermons have lain 
in this same case and same place for over 
75 years, so if the paper was scarce, it 
must have been of excellent quality, for 
they are in good condition. 

Ebenezer’s first wife died young, and he 
married for his second wife Mary, a 
daughter of Judge John Cushing and 
Mary Cotton. Among the relics which 
eame through this marriage from the 
Cotton family are two silver porringers, 
on one of which have been inscribed the 
names of several generations of infants, 
beginning with the name of Mary Cot- 
ton. It may be seen on the table in the 
illustration of one corner of the parlor. 

Ebenezer died in 1796, in the 55th year 
of his ministry, and of his five children, 
the second, also Ebenezer, born in 1776, 
having graduated from Harvard, became 
assistant pastor to his father in his last 
years. He married a daughter of Major 
William and Lucy (Harris) Pynchon of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Like his 
father, he preached continuously in the 
Suffield church till his death, which oe- 


eurred in 1837, and thus father and son 
together held the ministry of this church 
for over 95 years. Some of the sermons 
of Ebenezer, jr, are also in the quaint 
little case on the parlor table of the Gay 
mansion, and they show that, whether the 
style of theology changed in that hun- 
dred years or-not, the condensed style of 
writing changed very little in the Gay 
family. 

These reverend Gays, however, lived 
in what is known now as the Gay manse, 
still standing near the Baptist chureh. It 
was a brother of Ebenezer, jr, born in 
1767, who became known as Squire Gay 
and who took his young bride, Elizabeth 
Richmond of Providence, to the Gay 
mansion not long after it was built; and 
it was during his lifetime that the many 
old heirlooms of the Gay family came 
into his possession and thus into the Gay 
mansion, where they remain largely as 
he placed them and used them. William, 
instead of going to Harvard and becom- 
ing a minister, went to Yale and became 
a lawyer and followed his profession in 
Suffield for the remainder of his life, 
combining with it for 36 years the duty 
of postmaster. For a long time he kept 


The dining room in which the chairs go back over two centuries, while in the hizh chair to the left have 
sat seven generations of babies 
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the postoffice is what is now the living 
room and the sign is still preserved, like 
everything else, and ornaments the man- 
tel in this room, while the unpretentious 
letter rack of a half-dozen boxes remains 
easy of access but secure from the rav- 
ages of time on a table in the upper hall. 
Just across the street from the Gay 
mansion lived the Grangers, and there, 
close to the street, still stands, alive but 
deerepit and much wrinkled, a maple tree 
which the original Granger, one of the 
first settlers, planted before his death in 
1689. When Gideon Granger, who was 
born in the same year as William Gay, 
and with him had been through Yale, 
beeame postmaster-general under Pres- 
ident Jefferson in 1801, his wife, be- 
fore setting out for the then new city of 
Washington, left Mrs William Gay a lit- 
tle keepsake, a bit of faney work, with 
a eard expressive of love and good 
wishes, and the keepsake and the ecard 
have remained to this day where Mrs 
Gay pinned them on the wall. They 
may be seen in the illustration under the 
painting of Mrs Gay, who is holding her 
oldest son, William Cushing Gay. 
Deborah Richmond, who e¢ame to live 
with her sister, was a school teacher, 
one of whose accomplishments was beau- 
tiful penmanship. In a wall pocket un- 
der her picture rests a paper-bound 
arithmetic, which she wrote in her ex- 
quisite hand for use in her. classes, and 
with it, in a quaint cireular ease, is the 
very fan which she held when she was 
painted; and it looks as good as new. 
The Richmond family Bible, with gen- 
ealogies on its flyleaves, is among the 
treasures of the library, and when it is 
opened several little things appear among 
the pages. They must have been placed 
there by Deborah or her sister, for they 
have not been disturbed since their day. 
One is a chaste little drawing of a girl, 
probably from the clever pen of Deborah, 
and the style of the dress stamps it as 
of the Jeffersonian or Napoleonic period. 
William Cushing Gay, who is painted 
as an infant on his mother’s lap, took his 
father’s books through Yale a seeond time 
and a Latin lexicon was destined to go 
through the same university three times 
more, or five in all; but it now has its 
permanent abiding place among the hun- 
dreds of venerable volumes of the Gay 
library on the second floor. In the great 
hall of the seeond floor are many re- 
minders of the older days. There is 


an enormous hair trunk in whieh Eliza- 
Richmond 


beth packed her wedding 
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trousseau, and the wedding dress is in 
it now. Six trunks of the same obso- 
lete variety are in the house and hold 
their undisturbed treasures. At one end 
of the hall on the second floor stand 
the old spinning wheels and other house- 
hold machinery on whieh was spun the 
wool of the sheep on the farm; and some 
of this wool was woven in the house 
into the carpet which is still on the floor 
of the great hall on the first floor, as 
shown in the illustration. It has been 
on this floor longer than the grand- 
mother of today can remember, and there 
isn’t a hole in it. 

A fact which explains in a degree 
why so many things have been kept so 
well and so long, though in constant use, 
concerns the more recent family history. 
Squire Gay’s sons died young, and at 
his death in 1844 the Gay mansion be- 
came the home of two of his daughters, 
who never married. For forty years the 
Gay sisters, as they were called and as 
they are pleasantly remembered by the 
older residents of the town, lived there 
and religiously kept things as they were 
with scrupulous nicety. At their death 
of good old age in the early eighties the 
Gay mansion fell to the children of their 
married sister, one of whom now occu- 
pies it and cherishes, as did her maiden 
aunts, the many mementoes of the Gay 
family of two centuries ago or more, 
and of Squire Gay and his young wife 
of a century ago. When her little grand- 
children come from another state to visit 
her in the Gay mansion of today, the 
youngest sits in the same baby’s high 
chair that has been used for the infants 
of seven generations. 

The sideboard in this dining room, as 
well as one of the rare tables of the 
house, was made by a Suffield cabinet- 
maker many years ago. One of its orna- 
ments is what has been called one of the 
best pieces of silver luster in New Eng- 
land. The art of silver luster is lost, 
but in the early days, when it was known, 
Squire Gay and his wife went to New 
York and bought this coffee pot, and she 
brought it home in her lap riding all 
the way in the Gay “one hoss shay”’— 
and the shay is still in the barn. 

On most of the walls the paper has 
remained undisturbed since wallpaper 
came into use. Recently, when it began 
to fall from the walls of one of the 
rooms, a neat fresco in a fair state of 
preservation was revealed, and the paper 
was therefore removed, so that the walls 
are as they were originally. 
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Timmy Goes to the Apple Man’s 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 
Iliustratcd by J. R. Shaver 


OW, this is the true story are you going to eat your turkey?” 
of what happened to Tim- Now, Timmy did not know what a tur- 
my when it was once upon’ key was, so he said nothing. He only 
a time, and Thanksgiv- shivered a bit, for he was very, very 
ing. There was a little cold. 

boy, and his name was “Hop up here with me,” said the ap- 
Timmy, and his father ple man. “I am going to take you for a 


kept a fruit stand. You never saw such ride.” 


a busy little boy as Timmy, or such a 
ragged one either, for he had no mother, 
and his trousers were always out at the 


knees, and his little shirt 
out at the elbows, and his 
shoes out at the toes; but 
he did not care. 

All day he rubbed the 
cheeks of the apples, and 
piled the oranges, and 
heaped up the lemons, 
and hung the bananas 
along the edge of the 
stand, and whistled when 
he was not ealling out: 

“Nice, fresh fruit! 
Who'll buy?” 

But after awhile it 
came November. The 
wind whistled through 
Timmy’s ragged elbows, 
and blew through the 
knees of trousers, 
and the toes of his shoes. 
He had to hug up close 
to a peanutman’s stove 
to keep warm. 

Well, one morning the 
apple man came to town. 
Timmy did not know 
where the wonderful ap- 
ple man came from with 
his fur coat, and his ear 
lappets, and his team 
full of barrels of ap- 
ples—red ones, and yel- 
low ones, and_ green 
ones. 

“Fine crisp weather 
for Thanksgiving, son- 
ny,” said the apple man 
to Timmy, his eyes full 
of twinkles as he rolled 
out a barrel and turned 
to get another. “Where 


“* Nice fresh fruit! Who'll buy?”’’ 


Of course this is not a fairy story, 
although it may sound like one, but there, 
in a minute, was Timmy with a new 


great coat to keep him 
warm, sitting in the apple 
man’s team, and driv- 
ing far, far away from 
town. And they drove, 
and drove, and drove, 
until they came to the 
country. 

I dare say you don’t 
know how pretty the 
country is in November, 
with a blue sky and the 
crows sitting the 
fenees talking together 
quite cheerfully about the 
crops, the barns wide 
open to show the piles 
of orange pumpkins and 
yellow squashes and red 
apples, and the corn 
stacks in the fields look- 
ing ‘ike so many Indian 
braves with their feath- 
ers blowing in the wind; 
but Timmy found out. 
** So Timmy and the ap- 
ple man drove, and drove, 
and drove between the 
cornfields and the or- 
chards, until they came 
to a wide gate. There 
in the gate stood an- 
other little boy just ex- 
actly the size of Timmy, 
and he wore a red tip- 
pet, and a eoonskin eap, 
and a pair of red wool 
mittens. It was the ap- 
ple man’s little boy, 
Reuben, waiting for 
Timmy and the apple 
man. 
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“Timmy saw the jack-o’-lantern balanced on a broom stick in the corner” 


“Here is some company, Reuben,” sail 
the apple man to his little boy as he lifted 
Timmy down. 

“T’ll leave Timmy with you while I 
dinhiteh. He would like to see the barn.” 

Then Reuben said “hello” to Timmy 
as friendly as you please, and he took 
hold of Timmy’s hands with one of his 
red wool mittens, and they started out 
to see things. 

“T haven’t very much time, you know,” 
Reuben said. “I’m going to lay the 
knives and forks for dinner, and baste 
the turkey. You sit down here on this 
barrel, Timmy, and I'll come out and get 
you pretty soon.” 

As I told you, this is not a fairy 
story; so Timmy sat down on a barrel 


in the barn, and what do you suppose 
he heard? 

“Cluck, eluck, eut-ca-da-eut,” called the 
white hen from the hay mow. “There 
never was such a great egg as this which 
I’ve laid for the Thanksgiving pudding.” 

“Moo, moo,” said the red cow from her 
stall. “Look at that pail of milk. Cream 
two inches thick! Custard pie for 
Timmy!” 

“Look at my eyes and my teeth,” came 
a hollow voice from the corner. “I shall 
sit on a fence post and a eandle will 
shine from my mouth.” And Timmy saw 
the jack-o’-lantern, balanced on a broom 
stick in the corner. 

“Thick molasses taffy!” said a small 
voice from a basket of shag barks. 
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“T wonder if I will be allowed to wear 
my jacket, or if they’ll insist upon my 
taking it off,” came in a thick voice from 
a barrel of potatoes. 

“H’m, what if you had to take off 
your skin?” said a great green onion. 

“We are just waiting for a string 
and the fireplace,” said a rosy, red apple. 

“We will join you,” said a.fat chest- 
nut. “Won’t we snap!” 

“T am ready to season the stuffing,” 
began a bunch of summer savory that 
hung from a rafter. 

But just then Reuben peeped in the 
barn door. “Come in and see the folks, 
Timmy,” he said. So Timmy went in the 
house. 

And there were the apple man’s cousins, 
and his aunts, and his cousin’s boys and 
girls, and the baby, and the grandmother 
with her knitting and the grandfather 
with his gold headed cane. The apple 
man’s wife was in the kitchen, all floury; 
Reuben had laid the knives and forks 
and basted the turkey, and there was a 
thick, beautiful smell like minee pie and 
sugar candy and all kinds of puddings 
and plum eake and roasts and stews 
mixed in together. 

After they had all visited awhile, the 
apple man said: “Sit down, Timmy and 


Reuben. Mother says dinner’s ready.” 

There never was such a dinner! The 
turkey sat at the head of the table by 
the grandfather. There were potatoes 
in their jackets and out of their jackets, 
and squash, and pumpkin, and celery, 
and beets, and turnips, and pies standing 
around two or three deep. Afterward 
there were raisins, and nuts, and apples, 
and taffy. Why, Timmy had three plate- 
fuls and a half of another, and then the 
grandfather patted him on his head and 
asked him if he couldn’t eat something 
more! 

When the eating was over, the cousin’s 
girls let Timmy be it at blind man’s buff. 
The grandmother gave him peppermints, 
and Reuben let him light the jack-o’- 
lantern. 

When it was bedtime, the apple man’s 
wife tucked him up with Reuben under 
a red and white log cabin quilt, and he 
dreamed that the jack-o’-lantern came over 
to the window, and looked in, and said: 
“Aren’t you glad you came, Timmy?” 

Then, in the morning, the apple man 
took him home in the team, with Reuben 
going, too, as far as the crossroads. 

And this is the true story of what 
happened to Timmy when it was once 
upon a time—and Thanksgiving. 
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Baffled 


By Agnes Winifred Stowitts 


At dark when I’m tucked warm in bed 
I look out at the sky, 

Where fairies hang their star-lamps up 
Above my window high. 

If I could only stay awake 
And watch those lamps all night, 


And see the fairies take them in 
At break of morning light! 

But though I watch with all my might 
To see them go away, 

My eyes just shut themselves, and when 
I open them it’s day. 
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ESSIE and Julius, Joseph and Jane, 
They all went out for a walk in the rain. 
Four umbrellas the quartette owned, 
But one was lost and two were loaned ; 
So under the old remaining one 
They huddled together, and called it fun. 
Faster and faster the big drops came, 
Till it threatened to rival the flood of fame ; 
The roads ran rivers, the paths were filled, 
The walkers waded, weary and chilled. 
They entered their cottage with lusty cheer, 
Drenched and dripping and draggled and drear; 
And Joseph and Jessie and Julius and Jane 
Agreed they would take no more walks in the rain. 
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A Bachelor Maid’s Bungalow 


By Henrietta P. Keith 


bachelor maid of the 

fea southwest, the genuine 

article, has a distinet ad- 

vantage over her east- 

ern sister in the envi- 

ronment she achieve 

for herself. In the east, 

what bachelor maid can dream of her 

own little cottage, complete in every ap- 

pointment, with roses about her door 

every day of the three hundred and six- 
ty-five? 

It was such a longing for the home life, 

and a great heartsickness over the board- 


ing house and rooming substitute, that 
inspired Miss Mary Phelps of Pasadena, 
California, to build the quaint little brown 
nest illustrated in the accompanying pho- 
tographs. Miss Phelps is a graduate of 
Cornell university, with a strong in- 
dividuality and mentality, as well as a 
very feminine love of pretty clothes and 
home cooking. The latter she produces 
in perfection from the mysterious re- 
sources of a little seven-foot square kit- 
chen, which, however, is completely 
equipped with gas stove, dish and supply 
eupboards, as well as a “cooler,” which 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


“ Bookcases on either side recess the window seat” 


in this country means a closet with dou- 
ble walls and with open wire shelves, 
through whieh a current of air draws 
from beneath the house to above the 
roof. It is surprising what a capital 
substitute for a refrigerator this con- 
trivance is. 

In the little washroom that opens off 
the kitchen there is, however, a tiny re- 
frigerator; also one set tub with fitted 


cover, and even here this Cornell girl and 
instruetor of Browning classes does not 


disdain on oceasion to officiate. In faet, 
she thoroughly enjoys the frothy suds, 
and snowy linen resulting. 

The exterior of the cottage is severely 
plain; the aeceompanying picture was 
taken before the rose vine had draped 
with bloom and waving spray that long 
bare wall space. The effect of that vine 
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is much the same as when a woman with 
too much expanse of forehead curls some 
little soft locks of hair to wave around 
it. The bungalow was on leased ground, 
and so no money was expended on archi- 
teetural frills, but it stands in an old-fash- 
ioned garden, and a great pepper tree 
stretches friendly branches over it. 
“Within unwonted splendors meet the 
eye.” Or at least the grace of beauty 
and refined feeling are achieved by the 
artistie treatment of the interior. 

There is a generous living room, with 
arch division from the dining room. On 
oceasion of a “recital” or some other 
of the owner’s graceful hospitalities, the 
round dining table is whisked outside, 
and, presto! there is a salon. The wood- 
work, all of Oregon pine, is very slightly 


stained, just enough to take away the yel- 


low east and give it the tone of ash. A 
simple wood cornice at the ceiling is the 
only decoration of the plaster, which is 
tinted a grayish cream. The bachelor 
maid’s one extravagance was the great 
chimney breast and fireplace, which is the 
feature of the room, for wood was seven- 
teen dollars a cord in Pasadena last 
winter, and dear at all times. The fire- 
place appears to be made of cream col- 


ored brick; it is only the cream plaster 


“pointed np” in rather deep grooves, with 
slightly darker mortar, and it looks just 
as well. The hearth is laid with dark 
green tile. 

The furniture is simple mission style 
with Navajo rugs on the floor. Book- 
eases on either side recess the window 
seat, which is the “maid’s” favorite rest- 
ing place. 

The other half of the house is divided 
into two sleeping rooms with a perfectly 
appointed bathroom between. The own- 
er’s own room is all white enamel, old 
pink walls and rose flowered hangings. 
From it opens a long narrow sleeping 
porch, provided with brown canvas awn- 
ings for rough weather that draw back on 
pulleys and disclose a boundary line of 
green lattice, over which a Cherokee rose 
clambers. The pretty rose-draped bed 
inside is for the most part deserted for 
this open-air sleeping room. 

The other room is treated in soft 
browns—woodwork, walls, rug, furniture. 
It opens out upon the little porch, for 
convenience of the lodger, whose presence 
there removes that feeling of being all 
alone in the house which might otherwise 
become oppressive. Altogether, this bun- 
galow is as charming a home as may well 


be desired. 


“ There is a generous living room” 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Mysteries 
In 
Millinery 
Drawings by May Wilson Preston 


& HY will a woman of 
generous dimensions 
and round, moon 
4. face persist in wear- 
ing a little hat which 
does not so mueh as 
cover her hair?) Why 
will her milliner allow it? 

Why does the girl with a long, Ro- 
man nose have a penchant for an in- 
verted saucepan, with drooping plumes 
behind, making a continuous, sweeping 
curve from the tip of her nose to the 
tip of the plumes? 

Why does grandmamma sometimes per- 
sist in wearing little Doris’s chapeau? 

Why does a milliner who betrays other 
symptoms of business instinct make guys 
of her eustomers? 

Why does the “tailor made” girl in- 
dulge in the fluffiest of picture hats? 

Why do some maidens’ head coverings 
resemble a feather pillow in process of 
renovation ? 

Why is the tall, narrow hat so pop- 
ular with the girl of long, solemn coun- 
tenance? 

Why is a woman “fitted” to her gown 
but not to her hat? 

Why does even the woman possessed 
of individuality bow to the prevailing 
shape sanctioned by fashion? 
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Youthful Doings 


make people for the expres- 
sion of news, fun, inspiration. For all avail- 
able contributions be paid on 

—The Editor.] 

A bock-plate (choice specimens of 
whick are pictured on the opposite page) 
should be personal, something that ap- 
peals to us in connection with our books 
anl reading. Some of the subjects in a 
recent exhibition of book-plates at a col- 
lege for women may be suggestive. There 
were family crests, coats of arms, college 
seals; there was an armchair before a 
cozy open fire, a rustic bench under a 
willow tree, a man reading and fishing 
beside a little winding brook, and a boy 
lying on the floor, deep in some book of 
adventure. But there’s still another way 
in which the book-plate should appeal to 
us. It hasn’t been “run into the ground” 
as a gift yet. Comparatively few people 
own them, but they are delighted to get 
them. There is a small size—just the 
thing for girls to give one another—for 
which plates can be made for about five 
dollars. It is so difficult nowadays to make 
our presents to others something that we 
would really like ourselves, that we should 
grasp the opportunity that the hook-plate 
furnishes. Katharine Merrill. 

Goop has at com- 
mand several artists who make the most 
charming of book plates, and can arrange 
to fill orders. The Editor. 

* 


Eight young girls started a luncheon 
club here last winter which was a great 
success. The members met at each other’s 
houses once a month for a luncheon, 
which was independent of the family 
meal, and to avoid complications, was 
served at a different hour. The young 
hostess was expected to do all her own 
ordering and planning, and to be ready 
to furnish the cook with distinct and 
eareful direetions for any dish which 
she asked her to make. To prevent ex- 
travagance an expense limit was set by 
the mother of one of the girls, for she 
found that at first the young people’s 
idea of a “nice little luncheon” was to 
order strawberries in February and 
spring lamb in November without even 
inquiring the price. 

This turned the interest in another 
direction and the young hostesses set 
to work turning over cook books in search 
of new and surprising dishes. Another 
rule of the club was that each experiment 
was to be served just as it turned out, 
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without hasty resource to the can opener 
or the caterer, and that no apologies 
were to be offered. 

To save extra expense, and to avoid 
disturbances of the general machinery 
of the household, no waiting on table was 
allowed. The fresh courses were brought 
in from the kitchen, of course, but all the 
rest was to be done by the mistress of 
ceremonies. Generally the girls found 
it more amusing to invite one particular 
friend to assist in the table setting and 
decorations. With the help of a small 
serving table with shelves, at her left 
hand, one proud little hostess sat at the 
head of the table while her guests con- 
sumed bouillon, fish patties, broiled 
chicken, tomato salad, meringues and 
coffee, without once rising from her seat. 

I think that when these girls have homes 
of their own, they will manage the diffi- 
eult task of entertaining under modern 
conditions with much less than the aver- 
age of exhaustion and irritation. The 
true cause of harassed looking hostesses, 
and worried looking maids is that the 
poor little bride has often no conception 
of what one pair of hands can be reason- 
ably expected to do. Margaret Beau- 
champ. 


A rather novel way to make an en- 
gagement known is by giving a luncheon. 
A large pie of floral design is placed in 
the center of the table, with ribbons run- 
ning to the several places. After the 
guests are talking merrily, they are to 
pull their ribbons, to each of which is 
attached a tiny trinket, and a little envel- 
ope. These, the hostess announces, are 
“things that everyone should know.” 
Beginning at one end the guests are to 
open envelopes and read the contents 
aloud. These may be bits of local news or 
gossip, but the very last one contains the 
startling news of the occasion. R. L. H. 

A young bride sometimes does not feel 
able to give each bridesmaid, as she 
would like to do, the requisite dress and 
its accessories, and she feels a delicacy 
about asking them to buy, for this occa- 


sion, a gown for which they may never 


again have any real use. One young 
woman solved this problem so neatly that 
possibly her method may be a benefit 
to other brides-to-be. There were seven 
girls whom she wished to have with her, 
but, for reasons before mentioned, she 
did not feel that she could ask them to 
be maids. So she arranged it in the fol- 
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lowing way: One she asked to be “maid 
of honor,” and she was the only attend- 
ant at the altar. The other six were 
seated together in the body of the church 
(it was a small “church wedding”) near 
the front and in two pews so that they 
might rise, two and two, without caus- 
ing any confusion, having previously 
been matched as nearly as possible ac- 
cording to hight. As the bridal party 
passed down the aisle after the ceremony, 
these six girls quietly rose and fell in 
with the procession, directly after the 
“best man” and “maid of honor.” They 
wore simple evening dresses that they al- 
ready had, and there was no attempt at 
uniformity, as would have been neces- 
sary had they been regular bridesmaids 
Neither was there any clashing, as each 
tried to conform to the others somewhat. 
There were carriages awaiting the girls 
at the door, and they immediately fol- 
lowed the bride and performed all the 
duties that on E. C. H. 


A scheme which started as a joke be- 
tween two girls just out of school turned 
out ‘a matter of great practical value 
in their lives, and I think the influence 
has not yet finished its working out. 

Dorothy and Mabel had been “most 
intimate” for years, living only a few 
blocks apart and constantly running in 
and out of each other’s houses. One of 
them happened to express envy of some 
element in the other girl’s life—not at 
all from a material standpoint as the 
two families were unusually equal in 
cireumstances. Dorothy was an _ only 
child, and Mabel was one of a large 
family. (The other girl explained that 
she had always envied her friend for 
the exact opposite of the conditions in 
her own life.) The thought sprang si- 
multaneously into both their minds: Why 
not try an exchange for a week? 
School-girl like, the deed followed close 
upon the impulse, and some days later, 
after a few words of mysterious warning 
to their respective families, Dorothy, 
armed with her necessary belongings— 
part of the scheme was that each of the 
girls was, so far as possible to make use 
of each other’s possessions—rang the bell 
at Mabel’s door and proceeded quietly 
up to her room. The two girls were so 
intimate at each other’s houses that there 
was no question of inconvenience, and 
each girl instructed the other in the way 
to fit easily and naturally into the life 
of the household. 

Both the girls had the opportunity of 


seeing themselves under new surround- 
ings and viewing life from a different 
aspect. Both threw themselves whole- 
heartedly into the situation, with all 
the corresponding advantages and dis- 
advantages, and did their very best to 
adapt themselves gracefully. To Dor- 
othy, it was, for instance, a new idea that 
there were three other girls to be con- 
sidered in the case of invitations or 
expeditions, and learned to share the 
good times which at home all came to 
her by right as the only daughter. But 
she also learned the pleasure that comes 
into daily home life when there are three 
pairs of hands to execute any necessary 
task, and three heads to plan and organ- 
ize any scheme of pleasure. 

Mabel, on the other hand, rejoiced in 
unwonted liberty of clothes and all sorts 
of extras in the way of service, and in- 
vitations, and the novelty of being con- 
sidered first in all matters. None of the 
servants were ever too busy to do any- 
thing that she needed, and her plans 
were always taken into consideration in 
making the family arrangements in a 
way which she was not used to. But 
she learned that sudden company was a 
strain which her newly adopted mother, 
never very strong, was not up to, and 
that she must learn to spare Mrs Foster 
worry and excitement by talking all 
matters over with her in advance, and 
never leaving her in any uncertainty as 
to her movements or whereabouts. 

When the week was over the two moth- 
ers were much interested in meeting to 
compare experiences, and to hear each 
other’s comments and suggestions on their 
temporary daughters. Mrs Howard was 
delighted with Mabel’s quieter voice and 
manner, and more thoughtful ways, and 
Mrs Foster had noticed a lessening in the 
self-consciousness which was Dorothy’s 
besetting sin. Mabel had become more 
prompt to meals; Dorothy had lost her 
habit of interrupting. Both the mothers 
had tact enough to refrain from any 
too definite advice, though Mrs Howard 
had perhaps been a little annoyed by 
Dorothy’s little air of authority, and 
Mrs Foster had rather longed to correct 
Mabel’s table manners. Both realized, 
without saying too much about it, that 
the effect on both sides had been very 
marked and very beneficial. They were 
at the impressionable age—just beginning 
to puzzle at the riddle of life—and the 
real working out of the experience, like 
the original suggestion, was in their own 
hands. M. B. 
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Formal Entertaining 


{A young wife, writing in our last July 
issue, reported that friends whom she en- 
tertained informally, in the most intimate 
way, did not ask her to their formal enter- 
tainments until she, too, entertained them 
on a more formal, ambitious and expensive 
scale. Following are some of the letters 
elicited by her experience.—The Editor.] 


Some Formality 


I believe the highest ideal of hospi- 
tality is the frequent, informal, few-at- 
a-time kind of entertaining. And yet 
who of us doesn’t hate to be left out? 
Who doesn’t long for the recompense? 
But, with the highest of standards, I 
believe a danger may result from having 
hospitality too unselfishly free. 

I think of two homes where, in my 
own young days, “our set” was oftenest 
entertained. Both were families of boys. 
In one the boys had almost unlimited 
freedom in the matter of inviting. It 
never mattered how many they brought 
up on the boat to their summer cot- 
tage to spend Sunday; it was truly “hail 
fellow, well met.” Every guest was ex- 
pected to make himself perfectly at home. 
In the other home invitations were fre- 
quent, but not free. The responsibility 
of entertaining was on the boys’ shoul- 
ders and they were made to bear it. 

This mother, quite as_ self-sacrific- 
ing as the other, was wiser, I believe. 
When a party was in prospect the list 
of guests was carefully gone over; there 
was a reason for every invitation. No one 
was ever neglected. The five hosts were 
brought up to think of their guests first. 
That training went with them into other 
people’s houses; those boys could be de- 
pended on. to help their hostess. Never 
one of them devoted himself exclusively 
to the pretty girl from out of town, for- 
getting to dance with the girls who had 
entertained them in their own homes. 
That unselfish social spirit has continued 
with them, and they are the men upon 
whom the town depends in civic as well 
as social matters. 

The boys in the first family may have 
appreciated their mother’s sacrifice to 
a certain extent, but their devotion to 
her in these later years has not been 
conspicuous. The boys in the second 
family were never allowed to ask guests 
without consulting their mother. They 
had their full share of company, but it 
was always formal to the extent of hav- 
ing been planned to suit the mother’s 
convenience and the exigencies of the 
household. As men, their devotion to 
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her is almost romantic, and the training 
in consideration for her has made the 
two married ones unusually good hus- 
bands. 

Upon the whole, I believe some for- 
mality is best. The home as an institu- 
tion has a certain amount of dignity. 
While the household should never be 
allowed to become self-centered, yet the 
comfort and peace of the family should 
not be lightly intruded upon. The serv- 
ants must be considered. 

I was very much taken with the idea 
that “what is good enough for you is 
good enough for your friends.” It ap- 
pealed to my love of genuineness, but 
practical experience as a housekeeper has 


led me to believe that it isn’t at all - 


true. The cook has a sick headache and 
has gone to bed; there are several babies 
to be considered, so you and John can- 
not leave home to go to a restaurant 
for dinner; therefore, bread and milk 
is good enough for you. It is 

enough because you are fortified by the 
memory of last night’s spring lamb and 
green peas, and by the knowledge that 
cook’s head will be all right tomorrow. 
Even so, it would not have been good 
enough a few years ago when there were 
fewer babies. But bread and milk is 
not good enough for the friend who may 
drop in for a meal. He has no memory 
of spring lamb and green peas, in your 
house, and he is not vitally interested 
either in the cook’s head or the child- 
ren’s getting to bed. Moreover, it may 
be a year before he tastes another meal 
in your home. The bread-and-milk sup- 
pers are the exception in your house- 
keeping, and it it quite as sincere to 
wish not to be remembered by that kind 
of a meal as by the one too fine. 

E. L. Tf. 


The Elect Few 

In the debit and credit accounts which 
most women seem to keep, an “informal” 
requires return in kind only. Had Betty 
Godfrey limited her invitations to friends 
at whose houses she would have felt as 
free as, plainly, her friends did at hers, 
she could have returned her own invita- 
tions. 

Some years ago I entertained over a 
hundred friends in a series of informal 
afternoon teas. I took them in congen- 
ial groups of ten or a dozen, provided 
always some light entertainment (but 
not ecards or games with prizes) and 
served dainty refreshments. Everyone 
seemed to enjoy it. I heard many re- 
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marks on the good sense of “these simple 
informals” and the pleasure they gave, 
in contrast to erowded receptions. One 
day one of my guests was a sister-in-law. 
The next day she said to me: “I think 
you’re very foolish, Ask the hundred 
all together and be done with it. You 
could give a really nice reception for 
what these teas cogt you, and with no 
more trouble. And you will find that 
you will get no returns for such simple 
things.” 

She was right in that. A few asked 
me to similar functions; others, giving 
more formal ones, left me out. Was IL 
then discouraged? Not at all. I had 
entertained my friends in my own way; 
given them good times and had good 
times myself. No crowded, formal “af- 
ternoon” would have yielded half the 
fun. Moreover, I had set a much needed 
example in simplicity which a few had 
followed, and that was worth something 
to my social conscience. “Betty” should 
have modified her ways, not given them 
up entirely. It is indeed a test of friend- 
ship to be able to “drop in” uninvited. 

Fs 


Return in Kind 

During many months after my mar- 
riage I gave invitations to my friends, 
one or two at a time, to luncheon, to 
dinner, for the night, to Sunday night 
tea, for cards in the evening, to concerts 
or the theatre with a little supper after, 
or for a day at the beach or in the coun- 
try; entertaining each person at some 
time in several or all of these ways. 
I went to infinite pains and great ex- 
pense and believed I was sharing my 
home and my life in the best way, though 
it was sometimes disconcerting to see 
the evident surprise on the face of a 
much-dressed friend when she found me 
simply clad and herself the only guest, 
in spite of my having told her to come to 
luncheon with just me. 

My pleasure in this complicated sim- 
plicity blinded me for some time to the 
fact that we were rarely asked to any 
“real parties” and never to share hos- 
pitality similar to our own. I really 
noticed at first, when I found the pretty 
gowns I had expected to wear when re- 
turning my own civilities growing passé 
in disuse. As people seemed fond of 
me and there was no reason why we 
should be neglected, I tried to analyze 
the situation, but without result, until 
one day a friend said, “What a pity 
you don’t like to entertain! You eould do 
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it so well.” When I recovered from the 
shock and realized the toil and the goods 
I had spent and the work of my head and 
hand, and all for people who didn’t know 
why, I was ready to eall them all vam- 
pires; but second thought showed me 
that I had been wrong to try to make 
them conform to my ideas of pleasure 
and to offer them the substance of hos- 
pitality when they felt defrauded at not 
having the shadow; that it was vanity for 
me to believe that the general pleasure- 
seeking circle of my acquaintances would 
find it an adequate return for their 
kindness in coming to see me as an in- 
dividual to be merely weleomed and del- 
icately fed and taken into real ecompan- 
ionship. 

Since this awakening I have gone to 
far less trouble to discharge my social 
duties, but have done it with more sat- 
isfaction to my friends, and I have often 
thought of what my husband said when 
I first laid the matter before him: “Of 
course people want the same kind of en- 
tertaining they give; if I lend a man 
$100 I want him to return me the cash, 
not a diamond ring.” It may be a blow 
to find that it is much more of an honor 
in most persons’ eyes to ask them to meet 
a stranger than to pass the time with you 
alone, but it is necessary to speak the 
language as it is best understood. 

Even in the ease of my growing chil- 
dren, I find the same condition; those 
mothers who keep open house, with an 
extra plate or bed and a sincere warm 
welcome for an endless procession of 
visiting children, are not considered 
nearly so charming as those who once 
or twice each year entertain in some 
definite way. A mother loses influence 
by not conforming to the demands of 
the time. Let the informal hospitality 
be as wide as circumstances will allow, 
but it must be supplemented, if not en- 
tirely replaced, by the ee forms 
of entertainment. H. N. 


In England 

I was struck with that message from 
the housewife on formal entertaining. 
I have proved that the same thing holds 
good here. My daughter, sixteen, likes 
to bring a friend at any time, but our 
experience, even among the children, is 
just the same as your writer’s. We have 
to give formal children’s parties and gar- 
den parties. Personally, I prefer the 
few congenial friends to the crowd of 
acquaintances. 

‘A. A., Yorkshire, England. 
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Yes’”’ or No 


a the October number of Good Housekeeping was printed a letter from a young woman unable to 
her own heart—at times certain that she was in love; at other times as certain thai she was not. Her 
predicament has touched a responsive chord in the hearts of hundreds of young women. Here are printed 
a few replies, so equally divided in opinions that we fear Heiena will be plunged in still greater uncer- 
tainty. she in love, or is she not? What do you think?—The Editor.) 


Contrary Opinions 


Dear Eprror: Helena isn’t in love 
with Tom, and I hope she won’t make 
the mistake of saying “yes” to him. 
Love is the very best thing in the world 
and is well worth waiting for. It is 
all nonsense about her being twenty-six. 
Two of my friends went through the 
same experience at about the same age, 
and then when they were thirty and thir- 
ty-one they met the men they could abso- 
lutely love and have been incredibly 
happy ever since. E. L. B. 

Dear Hetena: Of course you ought 
to marry Tom. You are very fond of 
him, and, best of all, he is a man you can 
thoroughly respect. I don’t believe that the 
sort of love we read of in books and see 
depicted on the stage is to be found in 
real life. Evidently that is what you 
are waiting for, but instead of longing 
for what will never come, you should 
accept Tom and thank heaven for a 
good man’s love. Mrs M. 

Dear Eprtor: I think Helena is right 
when she says if she has doubts she ought 
not to say “yes” to Tom. If she were 
in love with him she would know it be- 
yond doubt and could never weigh and 
balance her feelings as she did in that 
letter. Patty. 

Dear Eprror: If I knew Helena I 
should certainly advise her to marry Tom. 
Unfortunately human nature is so con- 
stituted that it is impossible for two 
persons to love each other equally. 
Either the husband cares more for the 
wife than she does for him, or the other 
way round. Things go better when the 
man is more in love with the woman 
than she with him, so Helena stands a 
good chance for happiness if she accepts 
Tom. Eleanor. 

Deak Mr Eprror: It is perfectly 
clear that Helena isn’t the least bit in 
love with Tom. She is one of those girls 
who can’t be happy unless she has some 
man about to make love to her, and when 
there is no one else in sight she imagines 
that she is very fond of Tom. Mabel. 

Yes, Mr Editor, Helena is too much in 
love to dismiss Tom. Her indecision is 
at least partly due to the more critical 


standpoint of maturity. Ten years ago 
neither Helena nor Tom, emotionally har- 
monious, would have had a misgiving. 
Thoughts of exchanging the freedom of 
an independent life cause some women to 
mistake doubt of the condition for lack 
of love. Marry Tom, Helena, and have 
it over. Aunt Susan. 

Deak Mr EbpiTor: It is plain to 
be seen that in spite of her anxiety to 
believe herself in love, Helena hasn’t 
even a symptom of that fatal disease. 
The fact that she enjoys having Tom 
around, while she hardly misses him 
when he is away, so long as there are 
other attractive and attentive men to 
take his place, is scarcely a secure basis 
for married happiness, much less the fact 
that she suffers from the pangs of 
wounded vanity when she fancies her 
property is being appropriated by an- 
other girl. The fact is, Tom is so de- 
cidedly eligible that Helena hates to let 
him go. Dulcinea. 

Deak HetEnNA: No, you certainly 
have not met the right man. Neither 
should you be disturbed at the unset- 
tled state of your feelings. Take my 
word for it, certainty will come, Helena; 
so don’t worry, but keep Tom on the 
anxious seat a bit longer. It is fairer to 
him as well as yourself. Barbara. 

Dear Eprror: While there is good 
reason to doubt that Helena is really “in 
love,” she has a fairly good foundation 
to begin life partnership upon. It is 
evident from her letter that the life of 
single blessedness does not particularly 
appeal, and I think I read also that she 
is the type of woman to whom home and 
the affection of a good man would bring 
happiness. Don’t be disturbed, Helena; 
the world is largely peopled by the com- 
fortable sort of person incapable of great 
depths of emotion. Janet King. 

HeEtena: You are really and 
truly in love with Tom, but you are so 
afraid of making a mistake that you have 
gotten morbid about the matter and can- 
not see things in their proper light. If 
you once say “yes” you will realize that 
you have cared for him all the time. 
Marguerite. 
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Second only to Christmas, Thanksgiving is the most wholesome, heartening and al- 
together warranted holiday of the year. It answers a human need and a human in- 
: stinet, else would it have survived the lean festival of the Pilgrims on 
oe ~ the “stern and rockbound coast” of Massachusetts and spread through- 
Be Merry out a great nation, from the pines of Maine to the palms of Florida 
and Texas? The psychology of Thanksgiving—why, one could write 

a book about it! 

To have a glad heart on Thanksgiving, if one possibly ean, and to make other 
hearts glad, is a privilege, not to say a duty. There is that about the ancient festival 
which, in spite of the harvest cheer and the vigor of autumnal breezes, tends to make 
some persons dolefully reminiscent. Let the past have due recognition; well and good. 
But don’t forget that the love and good cheer which made the days gone by so bright 
and fondly persistent in memory never, never indulged in croaking and gloom. The 
faces we no longer see, the voices we no longer hear, are the more precious as they 
were brave and strong and cheery. Who would leave a memory of moping despair? 
Song and story ring with merry holidays, “A merry heart doeth good like medicine.” 

The Pilgrims, whom we are learning to distinguish from the Puritans, were a 
plucky and reasonably jovial lot of men and women, who set us a good example in 
various ways, one of which is a rousing celebration of Thanksgiving, which shall be 
remembered with joy by our children even unto the third and fourth generation. 


Henry Ward Beecher once told his audience that he often wondered how men and 

women who were most fastidious about their personal belongings could so readily con- 

sent to breathe air that had already been used several times by their 

Live Preaching neighbors. It was naturally in keeping with the well ventilated theol- 

Dead Air ogy which Beecher offered his audience, that he should demand a simi- 

lar ventilation of the physical atmosphere of his church. But most 

elergymen and guardians of ecclesiastical air currents seem to be very little awake to 
the demoralizing effects of dead air. 

Among all the explanations which have been given for the empty pews of modern 
times, has there been any mention made of the natural reluctance with which people sub- 
mit to being shut up in a church to breathe bad air? Each succeeding year sees an 
increasing number of people who flee to mountain and sea where they may retone 
themselves with pure ozone. And this custom is one of the most convincing of all the 
signs of the world’s progress. By the same token, the tacit rebellion against impure 
air is expressed by the eloquent vacancies of the pews when the cold days come. When 
both the physical and spiritual ventilation of a church are bad, that is, when the cler- 
gyman adds to the stuffiness of the air the dust which he stirs up from some dry theo- 
logical haymow, the congregation is bound to go to sleep, or stay away. 

And inasmuch as most people sleep more comfortably at home, where they may 
take a recumbent position without fear or reproach, the ill ventilated church, even as a 
weekly sleeping club, can never be a popular resort. The best ventilated sermon—a 
sermon whose windows are not barred with dogmas, and curtained with thick verbosi- 
ties—may also fail if presented in a dead atmosphere that presses down the eyelids 
and closes up the pores of the understanding. Despite all that has been said and 
written on the subject, there are churches and homes in whose atmosphere both 
human and divine emotions must burn low, flicker and die out, like a fire deprived 
of its draft. 

“Devotion ends where weariness begins,” says a wise old maxim, and weariness 
and depression always begin where there is not an adequate supply of fresh air. 
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Hence a moderately good sermon delivered in a well ventilated church may do more 
good than a superlatively good sermon devitalized in transmission by atmospheric im- 
urities. 

7 One reason why the open-air camp meeting has always drawn large audiences may rs 
be found in the tonie and exhilarating effect of fresh air. Although the sermon itself 

may lack hight, breadth and depth, the four winds of heaven blow through it and brace 

the listeners to an exuberant receptivity, so that a few spiritual erv may do more ia 
good than a whole loaf administered in a stuffy atmosphere. re 

Beyond a doubt, the scriptural case of Eutyehus, who “sunk down with sleep” as ce 
Paul “was long preaching,” was a case of fainting from bad air, for we are told that “4 
there were “many lights in the upper chamber where they were gathered together.” 

And with all due deference to Paul’s spiritual gifts, the chances are ten to one that 

he was quite as regardless of proper ventilation as the greater or less Pauls of today. “e 
The fact that the young man in question was sitting in a window further hints that he s 
was doing his best to alleviate, for himself at least, the depression of that little “upper 
chamber.” 

In all seriousness, the vexed problem of church going or non-chureh going will be 
much nearer a solution when pulpit and pews awake to the fact that spiritual germi- 
nation cannot take place in bad air. The suppressed yawns, drooping lids and bending 
heads of fellow-sufferers, by suggestion as well as by common cause, beget other yawns i 
and droopiness. And the pulpit must also, at length, reflect the drowsiness of the ' 
audience and return a drowsy delivery. 

Even the contributions must share in the depression caused by the bad air. Nor 
is it beyond logical conjecture that the cordial relations between the shepherd and his Ee 
flock may suffer when the audience feels so caged by the dead heaviness of the air . 
that protesting hearts beat time to the starling’s refrain: “I can’t get out, I can’t get i 
ou ” 


Nasty meat markets, bakeries and grocery stores must go. The summary man- 
ner in which the housekeepers of Portland, Oregon, made them go by the board was 
described by Miss Lilian E. Tingle in our last month’s issue. Are 

the women of Oregon the only ones in the United States of America A Cash Award 
who are inclined or able to effect this needed housecleaning? We and More 
shall soon see. 2 

This magazine hereby sets the Portland idea in motion by inaugurating a Visit- 4 
ing Day of Goop HovusEKEEPING women, namely, Wednesday, the thirteenth of 
November. This is to be followed up with a handsome eash prize for the most com- 
plete and helpful article resulting from the evidence found during the inspection and ; 
setting forth remedial measures. On Page 569 of the current issue will be found the 4 
announcement in full. 

All that is lacking in a hundred cities, for the awakening of feminine sentiment 
(which means publie sentiment), is initiative—the requisite impetus, and good lead- 
ership. Here is a rare opportunity for clubs, domestic science committees and other 
organizations to do something important and vital for their communities and homes. 

If our Visiting Day inspectors do not see enough and smell enough to inspire e 
new zeal for a clean and appetizing Thanksgiving dinner, then we are quite mistaken cS : 
in our estimate of conditions. 

Should our first Visiting Day be fruitful of good results, other similar “festivals” 
may follow—perhaps. Don’t overlook the announcement on Page 569 herewith. 
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By Antoinette Rehmann, Architect 


pages of this magazine.—The 


[Miss Rehmann will answer questions concerning home eh B and decoration through the 


OST people invite visitors 
into their homes by the 
front door. It is just as 
well that they do. The 


back door is seldom a 
credit to their taste. In 
our numerous house in- 
spections, Jack and I were often much ex- 


ercised over rear elevations and kitchen 
doors. We made up our minds that when 
we built our house it should have a pleas- 
ant garden front. Now that it is finished 
we are proud to invite you in at our 
back door. Our back door has an oblong 
panel below and a square window opening 
on top. On cold days the tradespeople 
hand in their goods through the window, 
while on other days it is very convenient 
for the thorough ventilation of our pantry. 

We would have had our pantry between 
the dining room and kitchen if it had 
been possible, but when you build a home 
on $3000 you must make certain conces- 
sions to your purse. We took care in 
planning the location of our kitchen 
stove and sink to keep them out of the 
dining room view, and in arranging the 
ventilation of our kitchen windows so that 
the cooking odor could not waft its way 
into the dining room. I always did say 
that you could observe the niceties of life 
on a small income if you only put on a 
big enough thinking cap. I am glad Jack 
is pleasantly poor. It has given me a 
working hypothesis for my theory. 

It was the day after we announced our 
engagement that we set to work on the 
plans of our house. I met Jack on Lake 
Como just as my brother Harry and I 


were starting on a walking tour toward 
Sant Moritz in the Engadine. Jack was 
on his way to Italy, but he took such an 
immediate faney to my brother Harry, 
that he joined us instead. From the 
Engadine we went into the Austrian 
Tyrol. It was on the way from Zeel am 
Zee to Innsbruck that Jack fell violently 
in love with a full dozen Tyrolean chairs, 
Jack has a way of falling in love at first 
sight, and he also has a way of winning 
the objects of his desire. Before we con- 
tinued our tramp, the Tyrolean chairs had 
been taken apart, solidly packed, and ad- 
dressed in unerasable letters to Jack’s 
American address, 

I am somewhat slow at falling in love 
with things. It did not oceur to me that 
I also loved those chairs until we were 
sailing across Lake Constance with the 
snow-capped peaks of our Tyrolean Alps 
disappearing in the distance behind 
Bregenz. When two people love the same 
things, they might just as well join hands 
and share them together. At least, that is 
how Jack put it. So we really owe our 
engagement to the Tyrolean chairs just as 
our house owes to them the nucleus of its 
architectural inspiration. 

The chairs are very much like those in 
the Gothic room in Sarnthein. They are 
finished in a dull, deep brown. Six of 
them are in our dining room, two in our 
hall, and four in our living room. It so 
happens that the Gothie room at Sarn- 
thein has dark brown wood wainscoting 
the full hight of the walls, with vertical 
panels arranged with wooden strips. We 
found that we could not afford the high 
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wood wainscoting, so we covered our wall 
with brown burlap, and then divided the 
space into vertical panels by using similar 
strips to mark the divisions. On the ceil- 
ing we put blue burlap and added a touch 
of blue to our walls by using blue arras 
hangings. 

The ingle seats, bookeases and tables, 
as well as the details of the door and 
window trim, are all kept in the same 
style. Our flower vases are dark blue 
Japanese ware. To add a bright touch 
we have some brass bowls, plates and 
candlesticks, and we had our fireplace 
faced with old golden yellow tiles. The 
ecru. window curtains, Jack’s sister 
worked fdr us in a blue silk cross-stitch. 
Our hall and dining room are finished 
and furnished just like the living room. 
For a touch of variety, however, we used 
a wainscot, six feet high, of the brown 
burlap up to the plate rail and above that 
the blue on the wall and ceiling. On the 
north side we have two china closets built 


in, the same hight as the wainscoting. In 
these we have our dinner set of deep 
cream English pottery with broad gold 
bands. Between the closets we have a 
deep window sill for our ferns. The ferns 
are appropriate all the year round for 
from early spring to late fall we have 
bunches of wild flowers for our table deco- 
ration. 

In our living room we have a large 
southern window sill that holds sixteen 
pots in a row. We have geraniums there 
now, but by Christmas our Chinese lilies 
will be in bloom. Then come daffodils, 
hyacinths, tulips and Easter lilies. Do 
come down into the cellar with me to see 
my rows of potted bulbs. Just at pres- 
ent I am most proud, however, of my 
preserve closet. For a wedding present 
from one of the girls, I had a book of 
preserve labels and a large box, all lined 
in wedding white, full of preserve jars. 
As soon as we were home from our wed- 
ding trip, I started in to furnish my pre- 


The delightful house that Jack built 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Cellar plan of Jack’s house 


serve closet. The only trouble is, it looks 
so immaculate, I shall be loath to deplete 
the shelves. 

On one side is our heater room with its 
neat hot water heater and the coal bin 
hard by, while the logs are piled high 
for our living room fire. The laundry is 
painted white, is far too habitable to be 
used only on wash days, so Jack has his 
carpenter’s bench in it. Jack is enthusias- 
tie over carpentry since our trip in Tyrol. 
He made my kitchen cabinet. 

In the kitchen I have all my supplies in 
milk white jars or white tins. They are 
all marked with blue labels. My pots and 
pans are whitelined blue agate, and my 
kitchen dishes are a blue and white Dres- 
den design. The kitchen wainscoting is 
five feet high, laid in tiles of Keene 
cement. The walls and ceiling above are 
a light blue sand finished. I am very 


The arrangement of the ground floor 


The conveniently arranged second floor 


fond of cooking, but the girls say any- 
one would be in such a pretty kitchen. 
Sometimes I feel kind of selfish in not 
sharing my kitchen beauty, but everyone 
ean have a kitchen like mine if she wiil 
only keep strictly to her color scheme, 
The reason I used blue in my kitchen was 
because I used it in my other first floor 
rooms. If you want a small house to be 
as large as possible, be chary in your use 
of colors. 

On the second and third floors we have 
only decorated and furnished “our suite,” 
as we call it. We wouldn’t have furnished 
our house all at one time even if we could 
have done so. We have a feeling that our 
honeymoon is sure to last until we get our 
house furnished, so we don’t want to be 
in a hurry. Unfurnished rooms need not 
necessarily be bare. Ours are lined with 
bright hopes and furnished with new 
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schemes every week. It is remarkable how 
much imagination you can expend upon 
four walls. 

“Our suite,” however, is quite complete. 
It contains a bathroom, dressing room, 
bedroom and sitting room, and that is 
quite true, for our gray satin finished 
maple beds are placed in the aleove, and 
ean be shut from the sitting room view 
by salmon colored hangings of printed 
Aberdeen linen. These hangings we have 
also at our windows behind curtains of 
embroidered Swiss. They form a pleasant 
color scheme with the gray woodwork 
and the blue wall covering. We have 
a gray couch and easy chair with cov- 
erings and pillows of the salmon linen. 
The desk set and dressing articles that 
give a homey touch to our dressing and 
writing tables were wedding presents, but 
the Delft porcelain vases and candlesticks 
my brother Harry gave me while we trav- 
eled through Holland. 

Our dressing room has a clothes closet 


Cleanliness in 
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along the wall. We have it divided into 
drawers and hanging spaces, after the 
manner of bureau trunks. It is a compact 
little place, but it gives us, more than 
anything else in the house, the feeling that 
we belong to the “grande monde.” It is 
a practical demonstration of my theory 
that the niceties of life are possible upon 
a small income. 

After all, true wealth lies not so much 
in material riches as in an abundance of 
ideas. There is nothing so true as that 
only our own disinelination can keep from 
us the pleasures of the imagination. I 
have before me in capital letters the say- 
ings: “Where there is a will there is a 
way,” and “Mind must conquer over mat- 
ter.” With these sayings at hand, I feel 
that I am not taking any risks when I 
say to all who may like Jack’s house and 
mine: “You may have one, too.” I sin- 
cerely hope that you will be as happy in it 
and take as much enjoyment in it as 
Jack and-I know we shall in ours, 


Guest Rooms 


By Mary Madison 


UCH is said in these days coneern- 

ing the importance of antiseptic 
cleanliness. We hear of its ap- 
plication in kitchen, dining room, and all 
parts of the house which are constantly 
used; but there are still many house- 
keepers who look upon the guest room 
as a place where sanitary precautions are 
little needed. 

A visitor may spend but a single night 
in a certain room. If the guest is suffer- 
ing from eatarrh, or a sore throat, for 
example, the antiseptic cleansing of that 
room after his departure may be doing 
his suceessor great service. 

One of the simplest precautions which 
a prudent housewife can take is to see 
that every piece of crockery about the 
washstand is cleaned with strong antisep- 
tie soap. This process takes no longer 
than the ordinary washing, but the choice 
of a soap may make all the difference be- 
tween safety and uncertainty. If the 
hostess feels that the state of health of 
her latest visitor renders the sanitary 
safety of the guest room especially ques- 
tionable, a formaldehyde candle, such as 


will be found in any good drug store, ean 
be burned in the room without disturb- 
ing other parts of the house. This proe- 
ess does not darken metals which are in 
the apartment fumigated. 

A thorough airing after disinfection 
drives all traces of an unpleasant odor 
from the room. The writer firmly be- 
lieves that if these candles were used 
more freely in freshening rooms last oe- 
eupied by persons with colds, or other 
troubles easily transmitted, very much 
discomfort might be avoided. 

Another practical means of household 
disinfection is now becoming recognized 
as effectual. Recent investigations with 
liquor creosolis have been conducted by 
the department of agriculture, showing 
it to be of even stronger germicidal power 
than the earbolie acid and lime mixture. 
In appearance liquor creosolis is a thick, 
brown, oily looking liquid; when mixed 
with water it gives a clear, saponaceous, 
frothing solution. It is a true soap, there- 
fore has cleansing properties which make 
it especially practical for household use. 
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IX---Meals Between Meals 


One of the most enjoyable features of 
housekeeping will surely be found to be 
those spontaneous little gayeties which, 
not being scheduled and anticipated, pos- 
sess a charm all their own. And yet very 
many housekeepers object to afternoon 
tea and midnight suppers because they are 
“unnecessary” and “such a trouble.” Un- 
necessary they surely are, if keeping alive 
is all of living, but not unnecessary for 
the home that is to minister joy and 
cheer. It is just such little extra pleas- 
ures that make the day brighter, that let 
tired minds forget, their weariness in ‘the 
refreshment of sociability. That word 
tells the secret. It isn’t the food that 


counts so much, it is the sociability, the 
friendliness, the good comradeship; in 
fine, it is the “atmosphere.” 

Perhaps the most important thing to 


learn about these simple festivities is 
that they are not a burden. The first 
charm which they must have is that of 
ease. A housewife, fagged and anxious 
over a chafing dish, is an anomaly. She 
presides over that delightful utensil with 
absolute enjoyment, or she spoils every- 
one’s pleasure. Therefore, if you are 
going to serve afternoon tea, or your hus- 
band is going to bring two or three 
friends for a chafing dish supper, the 
first thing for you to do is to be so glad 
of it that you will radiate welcome and 
brightness. Once I sat at a little im- 
promptu feast, with several others, gath- 
ered over the telephone by the hospi- 
table head of the house, and heard our 
hostess remark, as she wearily stirred 
some dreary substance in the copper pan, 
“Will always brings people home the 
nights I have a headache.” After which, 
silence and gloom. 

Afternoon tea is really no trouble even 
in a household with one maid or none, 
provided too much is not attempted. No- 
body really needs tea and wafers or tea 
and bread and butter at that hour, but 
if we had in this world only what we 
need, how cheerless it would be! And be- 
cause no one needs the food, everything 
offered must be exceedingly light and del- 


ieate. Fortunately the day of the tea 
table is past, set out as it always was 
with assorted cups and saucers, which no 
one ever dreamed of using and which 
simply acted as a trap to the unwary 
caller or a snare to the children, who 
invariably plunged into it head first. 

The better way to do is to keep noth- 
ing on the tea table but the hot water 
kettle, brightly polished, with its little 
aleohol lamp filled for lighting and a 
little jar of some choice tea. The cups 
and saucers, teapot, and little plate of 
simple crackers or wafers, or very thin 
erustless bread and butter sandwiches 
are better brought in on a tray covered 
with a fresh cloth. A pitcher of fresh 
cold water may also be brought, and the 
water boiled in a very few moments over 
the aleohol lamp. Tea made from per- 
feetly fresh water, boiling rapidly, is the 
only tea that is ever fit to be served. 

If our young hostess keeps but one 
maid, let her exeuse herself a moment 
and be simple and friendly and unosten- 
tations enough to arrange the tea tray 
and bring it in herself. A maid who is 
doing all the housework has no time to 
serve afternoon tea. Under these con- 
ditions the hostess will use some sort of 
a boxed wafer or cheese cracker, of which 
so many dainty kinds are everywhere 
sold. She will not delay to prepare thin 
bread and butter, for this must never be 
served unless it is the perfection of deli- 
cacy and daintiness, and that requires 
time. 

Afternoon tea, to be the restful and de- 
lightful thing which it was meant to be, 
must never seem troublesome, and must 
be handled with a deft and gracious hos- 
pitality. In homes where there are nu- 
merous servants the mistake of over-elab- 
oration is often made. This is not a 
meal, and yet I have seen enough served, 
simply because there were people to do 
it, to provide anyone with a good old- 
fashioned supper. As a result, everyone 
ate too heartily, and the dinner a little 
later was not so thoroughly appreciated 
as it ought to have been. 

The impromptu supper for the friends 
who “drop in” to spend the evening, 
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whether really impromptu or warily 
planned for, must at least seem sponta- 
neous. “I don’t always have lobster or 
cold chicken or raw oysters or stray pints 
of cream in the refrigerator,” said a 
friend of mine whose little suppers were 
famous, “but I do keep some nice canned 
things in the house, and cheese and eggs, 
and I ean always steal tomorrow’s cream. 
Tom will be peaceable if he has to take 
milk on his cereal if they have all had a 
good time the night before.” 

I wonder if women half realize how 
proud men are of their homes, and of the 
wives who ean successfully handle a chaf- 
ing dish supper? “I cannot sing nor 
play, nor converse nor look distin- 
guished,” lamented a dear little woman 
the other day. “I ean’t do anything.” 
“But you ought to see her at the chafing 
dish,” came her husband’s hearty voice, 
with a ring of sincere pride. “She can 
do more things with it than anyone I 
ever saw.” 

There are a few simple suggestions to 
be made for the young housewife whose 
chafing dish is such a recent wedding 
present that the “directions for using” 
are stil: inside. First of all, for a chaf- 
ing dish supper, have a bare table if you 
ean, with plate doilies and small hem- 
stitched napkins, the fern dish or flowers 
in the middie, candles if you like them, 
and at one end a metal tray on which 
to stand the dish itself. Use denatured 
or wood alcohol as they are less expen- 
sive. Have all your materials at hand 
in little wooden or pretty china bowls. 
Be very sure that nothing is lacking, for 
a prolonged search for mustard or pap- 
rika (seldom cayenne, paprika for al- 
most everything) might work disaster to 
thehalf-cooked food. Have a wooden or 
ebony handled spoon, a silver handled 
spoon gets too hot to be touched. The 
lower pan must hold about an inch of 
water, which should be boiling before the 
cook begins her work. Some things must 
be cooked by setting aside the water pan 
and using the top pan directly over the 
flame. All things to be ereamed need the 
water beneath, but even broiled meats, 
ete, which are cooked in the single pan 
may be set over the water pan when 
done, to keep hot. 

Why a chafing dish should instantly 
suggest lobster, I cannot say, but surely 
one of the most delectable concoctions to 
be served at midnight is lobster 4 la New- 
burg. The recipe for this may be found 
in any good cook book, but there are a 
few things which the cook books do not 
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state which it is well to know. A pint 
bowl of solid lobster meat and a pint 
and a half of cream when cooked will 
serve eight people generously. If you 
wish to serve sandwiches with it you can 
count upon twenty small sandwiches from 
every good sized loaf of bread. In be- 
ginning to cook the lobster the meat must 
be eut with a silver knife—or with silver 
scissors (better yet!) into pieces as big 
as the end of your thumb. Don’t shred 
the meat too fine. It must first be thor- 
oughly heated in the top pan in which 
a tablespoon of butter has been melted, 
and then over this hot meat should be 
poured a third of a cup of good cooking 
sherry, if you use wine. Without the 
sherry it becomes simply a rich creamed 
lobster. It is not orthodox to put the 
sherry on the meat, but it is the only way 
to secure a permeating flavor, and the 
meat must always be very hot. 

It is possible to make very good lobster 
Newburg with unskimmed milk thickened 
with a roux, but it is not to be compared 
to that-made from cream, which is much 
more delicious and indigestible. With 
lobster in this fashion, hot rolls, olives, a 
light salad, coffee and cheese are accept- 
able, and if the cream is thick enough, 
the rolls hot enough, and the coffee black 
enough, the chances are that the supper 
will cause you to lose a night from your 
calendar. 

Do not serve sweet things with this 
beeause there is an eternal fitness, even 
about combinations of indigestibles. You 
might resemble the lady whe was recently 
seen dining at the Waldorf upon oyster 
stew and champagne. 

“Just a word in closing,” as the min- 
isters say. The lobsters which are used 
are much better if they reach you alive. 
They may then be killed by the quick 
thrust of a sharp knife between the body 
and the tail from the back, or they may 
be plunged head downward into boiling 
salted water. In either case they must 
be boiled only about twenty minutes and 
removed from the shell as soon as they 
are cool. If they are allowed to stand, 
the water in the shell detracts from their 
flavor. It is desirable to know how to 
extract a lobster from the shell, and what 
parts to diseard, as very few ordinary 
servants know how to handle lobsters. 
First twist off the claws, and twist the 
tail from the body. With sharp scissors 
eut the inside of the tail shell lengthwise 
and draw out the tail in one piece, open- 
ing it down the middle and rejecting the 
nearly colorless line of intestine that 
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extends the entire length. Take a small 
hammer and crack the claws edgewise as 
you would a nut. Break open the body 
shell. Twist the head from the body and 
discard the head and the stomach which 
lie just beneath. Reject the gray woolly 
looking “devil’s fingers” lying on each 
side, and carefully pick out the meat 
from the little cells just behind. The 
green fat and the coral are to be put in 
with the meat. “The only hard thing 
about lobster Newburg,” said the friend 
who was my patient instructor in the 
days of my ignorance—“the only hard 
thing is paying for it.” 

Crabs, shrimps, soft-shelled clams, 
chicken, or cold boiled halibut may be 
prepared & la Newburg and make a very 
acceptable substitute for the too expen- 
sive lobster. Eggs scrambled or fried 
with bacon are particularly good in a 
chafing dish, and beefsteak broiled by 
searing both s:des quickly in butter and 
then cooking to taste and serving with 
the regular maitre d’hotel sauce is de- 
licious. So is a slice of mutton, -served 
with melted currant jelly as a sauce to 
baste the meat. Any meat should have 
as much fat as possible removed and 
should be without bones. 

But, after all, one does not really as- 
sociate a chafing dish with broiled meats. 
If it doesn’t mean creamed oysters or 
something 4 la Newburg, it means for the 
middle aged, “a rabbit” and for the very 
young “fudge,” and far be it from me 
to deride either, provided they be not 
served together! Every high school girl 
ean make fudge, but this way is espe- 
cially recommended by a party of young- 
sters who always have good luek: Two 
squares of unsweetened chocolate, two 
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eups of granulatea sugar, a cup of milk. 
Let this cook until it strings, and then 
add a tablespoon of butter and a little 
vanilla. Remove from the fire and beat 
until thick, but be careful not to go past 
the “pouring point” or it will be rough 
and sugary instead of glossy and smooth. 

So much for the fudge; and, last of all, 
for the rabbit, which I decline to dese- 
erate by calling “rarebit.’” It may be. 
But nobody ever invited you to “eome 
over tonight and we’ll make a rarebit,” 
and if they did you wouldn’t go, because 
the cook would make it on the kitchen 
fire and there would be a tablecloth on 
the table. A rabbit is the joy of hungry 
souls. It may be made with beer or ale, 
or with milk, according to the consciences 
of the architects. For this you want 
fresh American cheese, grated or cut 
small. A good recipe is: one pound of 
cheese, half a cup of liquid, half a tea- 
spoon dry mustard, half a teaspoon salt, 
and a dash of eayenne pepper. When 
the cheese has eatirely melted in the 
liquid, seascn it with mustard, salt and 
pepper; add a small teaspoon of butter, 
and the beaten yolks of two eggs if you 
have used milk, and pour upon small 
rounds or triangles of toast. The suc- 
cess of a rabbit depends upon keeping it 
smooth and hot. If it cools it becomes 
leathery and indigestible. 

If any woman, young or old, married 
or single, can make a good lobster New- 
burg and set forth a delicate and tender 
“rabbit,” her popularity never need know 
change nor decay. Let it be known that 
she is mistress of the art of chafing dish 
cookery and she need never fear being 
left out; girls may come and matrons 
may go, but she may go on forever. 
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A Modern Wish 


By Suzette G. Stuart 


I wonder if in heaven there will be big All the nicest ’ventions here seem in- 


choo-choo ears, 
That a little boy may run, if he will! 
And I wonder if there’ll be noisy auto- 
mobiles, too, 
That a little boy may drive, and not 
spill! 


tended for grown-ups, 
Who to little boys yell, “You take 
eare!” 
But perhaps the heaven-folks ‘Il have 
some special safety-toys, 
Just to give to little boys, way up there. 
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Conducted by Linda Hull Larned, Associate Editor 
and Mildred Maddocks, Culinary Editor 


Ye Olden Thanksgiving Dinner 
By Linda Hull Larned 


This is to be a typical Thanksgiving 
dinner of long ago, when the first turkey 
and the first pumpkin pie of the season 
were the most important features of the 
feast. It is to be cooked and served by 
a practical housekeeper who is without 
permanent help. This especial feast is 
to be a family reunion of twelve, and a 
menu with modern trimmings has been se- 
lected with the intent to please the older 
members of the family as well as those of 
a younger generation. 

The dinner will begin with an appetizer, 
one of the modern frills. 


Sardine and Cheese Canapés 

One twenty-five-cent box of sardines, 
one ten-cent eake of cream cheese and five 
cents’ worth of water cress, certainly a 
cheap beginning, will be made up in the 
following fashion: Skin, bone and mash 
the sardines, and cover with two table- 
spoons of tarragon vinegar and quarter of 
a teaspoon of paprika. Mix this with the 
cheese mashed, and spread on oblong or 


round pieces of crustless toast. The toast 
is to be eaten cold, so the mixing process 
may be done the day before, and the 
spreading a few hours before dinner. The 
water cress, finely minced, is sprinkled 
over each canapé and they are served on 
small plates and placed on the table, one 
at each place, before the guests are 
seated. 

Next there will be a soup which is a 
new combination of old friends. 


Tomatoes and Oysters 


Stew down one can of tomatoes until 
there is but two or three cups. Add, 
while cooking, a small piece of bay leaf, 
three or four cloves and a couple of pep- 
per corns, also a very small piece of mace, 
just to give that pungent flavor one al- 
ways wants with oysters. One quart of 
oysters should be brought to the boiling 
point, immediately removed from the fire, 
and strained. The oysters should then be 
chopped into tiny pieces. When ready to 
serve, cook one tablespoon of butter with 
two of flour, add the tomato pulp and 
oyster liquor; when boiling throw in the 
oysters and serve with croutons. 

Our next course will be turkey, as we 
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have combined the soup and fish courses 
by having the oysters in the soup. 


Turkey with Sausage Stuffing 

The turkey will weigh about ten pounds, 
and after the bird is thoroughly washed 
inside and out and salted and peppered, 
stuff with a mixture of bread crumbs and 
sausage—about half a pound of sausage— 
and to the softened bread crumbs add a 
little powdered thyme or sage and a sus- 
picion of nutmeg, as well as more salt 
and pepper. The bird must be highly sea- 
soned inside. Then spread, after truss- 
ing carefully, with butter and a sprin- 
kling of flour. Place in the oven, not 
too hot at first, and add a very little boil- 
ing water to the pan at the beginning. 
It is a good idea to have the turkey 
stuffed several hours before cooking, as 
this gives a fine flavor to the meat. This 
turkey should cook at least four hours 
and during the last hour should have a 
blanket of celery, which will cook soft 
and add flavor. A quarter of an hour be- 
fore serving time, remove the celery and 
let her brown in a hot oven. We say 
“her” purposely, for connoisseurs of cook- 
ery agree that the hen turkey is always 
more tender and of better flavor. During 
the last hour, lay a circle of peeled and 
sliced sweet potato around the bird. 
These will cook and brown. Then make 
a gravy of the giblets, which have been 
boiled with a slice of salt pork, chopped 
fine. Use the giblet water for the gravy, 
and if you have used plenty of butter in 
basting the turkey, no more will be 
needed. Serve also a dish of mashed po- 
tatoes put through a ricer and a dish of 
boiled onions. 


Boiled Onions with Cream 


These should be parboiled once in 
salted water, drained, then plunged in 
boiling salted water again, in order to 
have them delicate in flavor. They should 
be cooked until tender, about three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Then drain them and 
sprinkle them with salt and pepper and 
plenty of butter and two tablespoons of 
sweet cream. 

There will be a cranberry sauce which is 
almost a jelly. 

Minced Cranberry Sauce 


One quart of cranberries minced fine, 
cover with two cups of cold water and 
cook half an hour. Now add three eups 
of granulated sugar and cook until sugar 
is dissolved, then turn into an earthen 
bowl that has been rinsed in cold water. 
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This sauce, of course, is to be made the 
day before and turned out on a glass dish 
at serving time. 
Lemon Jelly and Fruit Salad 

This will come next, and the salad 
should be all ready, except unmolding, the 
day before Thanksgiving. To make it, 
make a lemon jelly after the following 
recipe: Soak half a package of gelatine 
in one cup of cold water for an hour, 
then add half a cup of lemon juice and 
two cups of boiling water. Turn into a 
bowl, not a tin one, and when jelly is set, 
with a warm spoon scoop out the jelly, 
leaving a shell an inch thick. Fill this 
with a mixture of oranges, tart apples 
and celery which have stood in a French 
dressing for a few moments. Cover with 
liquid jelly and when stiffened and 
ready to serve, turn out on leaves of let- 
tuce in a shallow salad bowl. Serve and 
garnish with mayonnaise dressing. 
Deviled Cheese 


Mix half a pound of dairy cheese with 
one tablespoon of butter creamed, add 
one tablespoon of vinegar and one of 
Worcestershire sauce. Tarragon vinegar 
is preferable, although any good cider 
vinegar will do. Season this with one 
teaspoon of sugar, half a teaspoon of 
mustard, and the same of salt. Spread 
on square crackers or wafers. These may 
be prepared early in the morning, and are 
just the thing with salad. 

Glorified Pumpkin Pie 


For two pies steam half a large pump- 
kin until very dry. To two and a half 
cups of this add four cups of rich milk, 
one cup of brown sugar, three beaten 
egg yolks, two teaspoons of cinnamon, 
one teaspoon each of salt and ginger and 
one teaspoon of vanilla. Mix thoroughly, 
then fold in the egg whites beaten stiff. 
Fill crusts and bake until custard is set, 
but not at all stiff. The pie should be 
of a_ jellylike consistency when cool. 
Now whip half a cup of thick cream, 
sweeten it slightly and sprinkle in a very 
small amount of powdered cinnamon. 
Make a paper cornucopia and pipe this 
cream in fancy border around the pies. 

This dinner will finish with a good cup 
of coffee and the table will be decorated 
with something altogether different from 
the usual. The scheme will be the pump- 
kin vine, with the young fruit and the 
blossoms all made of paper. The flowers 
are made of three shades of orange tissue 
paper crushed and crinkled, and the 
leaves are in green crepe paper. The 
fruit, about the size of an orange, is made 
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out of pale yellow crepe paper. A bag 
is made first, and on the bottom end where 
it is drawn together, a bit of green is 
pasted. This bag is then stuffed with cot- 
ton and tied to represent a round ball. It 
is then fastened to the vine which is a 
piece of woodbine, or any evergreen 
which ean be found easily at this time of 
year. It is a most effective decoration, 
and ean be made by nimble fingers long 
before the day of days. 


The Turkey and the Gas Range 


By Mrs Swan 


On Thanksgiving and Christmas days, 
the mother of five children looks at the 
twenty-two pound turkey or the pair of 
geese, and surveys the roasting oven of 
her sixteen-inch gas range with sensations 
ranging from puzzlement to complete dis- 
approval and helplessness. Then some- 
one kindles a coal fire in the kitchen range 
or laundry stove to cook the piéce de 
résistance of the turkey fest. The day 
after she agrees with all her friends and 
relatives that while gas ranges cannot be 
beaten for quick breakfasts, when it comes 
to real big work the only thing is a coal 
range. 

While a sixteen-inch oven was -the limit 
up to three years ago, eighteen-inch ovens 
have been steadily gaining in vogue and 
the increased eubie area, while requiring 
very little more gas than the sixteen-inch 
oven, has met the holiday dinner problem. 
So in replacing or buying your first gas 
range select one that permits on special 
occasions a quantity of work to be done 
in a short time. Many gas companies will 
send an instructor to explain how to make 
the most of the extra space in general 
work. 

In any case, next to the turkey itself, 
the trussing is most important, and while 
you may truss a turkey according to fam- 
ily design, it is not unlikely that if these 
directions are followed a bird four to 
eight pounds larger may be cooked with 
ease. 

In any event turkeys vary so in dif- 
ferent parts of the country that no one or 
two sets of directions for handling the 
creature will cover all cases. In the mid- 
dle and southern states, where Mr and Mrs 
Turkey is marked for its destiny six 
to eight weeks before Thanksgiving, is 
then shut in a pen, and is corn fed, almost 
milk fattened, while its muscles grow soft 
and its flesh fine grained, that bird may of 
course be treated one way. 

But if the turkey is to you quite un- 
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known and strongly suspected of being a 
cold storage fowl, then a double roasting 
pan is not to be despised. Covered roast- 
ing pans in all eases require a little more 
gas than open pans, and the turkey is 
practically steamed, not roasted. 

Last winter the postmaster of a south- 
ern town was presented with a twenty- 
two-pound turkey, shot by a person of 
such local note that it was necessary to 
give a dinner in the bird’s honor, and the 
turkey finally arrived at a cooking class to 
be roasted, the only condition being that 
the bird must be prepared when sent to 
the lecture. As the wrappings were re- 
moved from the parcel, the turkey had 
so surely just missed its perfect destiny 
that a rustle of sympathy went over the 
audience and no comment or comparison 
on the lecturer’s part could have pointed 
the lesson more completely. 

Its neck, tied about with a coarse cord, 
was long drawn out, standing like a flag 
staff. The legs, pulled out similarly to 
their full length, were knotted together at 
least five inches above the level of the 
breast. The wings were spread ready for 
final flight. The only tLing possible to be 
done with the windmill-like arrangement 
was to mix flour and water into a dough 
and wrap about the five projections until 
the body was nearly cooked through. 

Clean the turkey at home, if possible. 
In removing the crop do so through the 
neck or else make a crosswise eut. The 
neck itself is now often eut off and cooked 
with the feet, heart and gizzard to pro- 
vide stock to be used in basting and for 
gravy. In ease the neck is eut off, the 
skin may be tucked back within itself and 
this small opening sewed, or fastened with 
a game skewer, after the cavity is filled 
with stuffing. If the neck is left on, it 
may be given a twist to a half circle and 
fastened with the trussing cord to lay 
flat against the body. Or if a crosswise 
slit is made, in cleaning the fowl as di- 
rected, the neck may be thrust back 
through that and the skin fastened over 
it. If the breast has a high narrow ap- 
pearance, it also may be flattened. 

If there is a strong probability that the 
fowl is dry fleshed, release the skin from 
the flesh of the breast and pack dressing 
up under the skin over the breast flesh or 
insert very thin slices of larding pork, 
cut not over a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness. Loosen the skin on the second 
joints of the legs and along the sides of 
the body so that the legs may be pushed 
back up under the skin and rest compactly 
against the body. 
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In stuffing the large cavity, care should 
be used not to fill it too full, especi- 
ally if the skin has been torn, thus mak- 
ing impossible a neat closing over the stuf- 
fing. Place a piece of bread, which has 
been toasted on both sides, over the dress- 
ing and stitch aeross this. This will pre- 
vent the stuffing from exuding when the 
skin cannot be tightly drawn together. 

A long steel skewer may be passed 
through the legs and body holding the 
legs in position close to the body. Where 
one skewer is used to hold the legs in 
compact position, another is thrust 
through the wings, the pinion being 
thrown over the skewer. A trussing cord 
is then erossed over the back, winding 
about the skewer ends and likewise cross- 
ing the breast to skewer ends and finally 
lightly eatehing the tips of the legs, but 
not so tightly that the skin at the body 
will be broken when the flesh shrinks in 
cooking. This gives a compact parcel. 
An untrained person will truss a ten- 
pound turkey to look like twenty pounds. 
Skilled hands will reverse the effect. On 
the trussing really primarily depends the 
size of a turkey that may be cooked in 
a small gas range. Many women object 
to the use of the skewers, maintaining 
that juices exude where the skewer punet- 
ures the flesh. In any ease a crosswise 
design in trussing should be used. 

The old fashion was to roast the fowl 
breast up most of the time. Most cooks 
now place the breast down, to retain the 
juices in it. Where larding or dressing 
is used under the skin it is preferable to 
keep the breast up most of the time. If 
the bird is not too large and is trussed 
compactly, it may get its first cooking un- 
der the flame. In fact, ten and twelve- 
pound turkeys are frequently roasted en- 
tirely under the flame, with frequent turn- 
ing and basting. They are juicier than 
if the same bird was put in the upper 
oven, This method requires less gas and 
the upper oven may be otherwise utilized 
for some of the vegetables, notably for 
onions and turnips, much of the odors 
thus being kept out of the room. In any 
case put no water with the fowl at first. 
Some authorities also prefer no salt at 
first. The baste may be well salted and 
butter may be well rubbed over the skin. 
Medium sized turkeys may be started with 
light heat under the flame and then placed 
in the upper oven. Soon after placing in 
the upper oven some liquid will be needed 
in the pan, particularly if the range is 
not connected with the flue, as very few 
ranges now are, or if the bird is so large 
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and the oven so shallow that it is neces- 
sary to place the roasting pan close or 
even on the bottom of the top oven. In 
the latter ease, several thicknesses of as- 
bestos, or one layer a quarter of an inch 
thiek, will help keep the fat in the pan 
from burning or the turkey from sticking 
to and burning on the pan. In case the 
top of the turkey is brown and the fowl 
requires much longer cooking, a thin layer 
of flour and water paste may be laid over 
it for a time, to be removed just before 
the bird is done. If the pan is very low 
in the oven there may be room to place 
a rack on the topmost guide of the oven | 
and on that a large shallow pan with a 
little water in it, will keep the top of the 
turkey from browning too fast. 

The broiling drip pan may be used for 
the turkey of course, but in many cases 
it would be too shallow to contain all 
the liquid, and turkey without plenty of 
gravy would be a tragedy in most families. 
About the same allowance of time per 
pound should be made for gas cooking as 
for other fuels, if the work is all per- 
formed in the upper or baking oven with 
the circulated heat, but if the direct heat 
is used, less time is required. Basting, of 
course, must be more frequent when the 
under oven and direet heat is used. 
These directions may not apply to every 
gas range owing to difference in eonstruc- 
tion, but they will apply to a majority in 
use. The gas range is as practical for 
the’ holiday cooking as for the ordinary 
routine, once its possibilities are mas- 
tered. 

A convenient way to save time and be 
sure the turkey does not eool while the 
gravy is being made, is to lift the turkey 
into another roasting pan a few moments 
before it is done (the broiler drip pan of 
the range will do), and make the gravy 
in the pan in which the turkey was roasted. 
Meantime the fowl is given its finishing 
touches. In roasting under the flame, and 
sometimes in the baking oven there are 
brown blotches of fat all over the bird. 
These may be removed with a soft brush 
without breaking the skin if it is dipped 
in melted butter or some of the strained 
gravy. 

Hot biscuits are wanted with the turkey 
in many parts of the country. If the bis- 
cuits are placed on shallow baking sheets, 
and not made too thick or large, they will 
usually cook in twelve or fifteen minutes, 
while the dinner is being served, to arrive 
at the table piping hot at the psyehologi- 
cal moment. 
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Living on a Little 


By Caroline French Benton 


Author of A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, Margaret’s Saturday Mornings, etc 


II---Furnishing the Kitchen 


ma HE first week in Novem- 
ber the two lady maids 
went seriously to work 

on their problem of liv- 
y ing on a little. They 
arranged for a woman 
to come one day a week, 
wash in the early morning, do a little 
cleaning while the clothes were drying 
and spend an hour or two with the 
heavy and difficult ironing, leaving the 
small and easy pieces for the sisters to do 
themselves on Tuesdays, after the house- 
work was over; this would take but an 
hour or two, and would be little trouble. 
That would leave only the regular daily 
round of bed making, brushing up the 
floors, and dusting, besides the cooking, 
and this, divided by two, was no more 
than they could manage easily and still 
have plenty of time for other things. 

When they sat down with pencils and 
memorandum books, Mrs Thorne said 
that this first day they would take a sort 
of general survey of their field of action. 
She had now experimented for some six 
years on keeping house on a small amount, 
and counted herself an expert. 

“T said that we would allow ourselves 
about seven dollars a week for food,” she 
began. “Please notice that I said about. 
It is really impossible to be absolutely 
exact with you, because you are uncertain 
where you will live. If you go to the 
country, certain things, such as eggs and 
milk and vegetables, will be cheaper than 
they are in town. Then, too, prices vary 
in different places without any apparent 
reason; so we can only approximate our 
allowance. Some weeks we will spend 
only six dollars on our table, and some we 
will go a very little over seven probably, 
though I plan not to do that. 

“Out of our dollar a day we must buy 
meat, vegetables, groceries, butter, eggs 
and milk; so you see we must be very care- 
ful indeed, and very saving, especially as 
I want to have a small surplus each week 
to put in one staple; one week we will 
buy half a barrel of potatoes, if we hap- 
Pen on some that are cheap; another we 


will get olive oil, or fruit for preserving, 
or something for the emergency shelf; 
otherwise some fine morning we will wake 
up to find ourselves flourless, sugarless, 
coffeeless, and no money in our purse but 
our dollar a day, and that would never 
do. And it’s quite possible to do all this, 
even with food at the frightful price it 
has reached now, if only one knows how 
to manage.” 

Dolly shook her head despairingly. 

“T’m perfectly sure I’d better cable 
Fred that we ean never be married at 
all. Seven dollars a week is nothing— 
absolutely nothing!” 

“Nonsense! I did not know any more 
than you do when I married, and look at 
me now—pardon the conceit of the re- 
mark! And I'll make you over into an 
expert, too, before this winter is over or 
I’m no prophet. And now we will begin 
the lessons this minute. Walk out into 
my kitchen, please, and take a careful 
look around.” 

This little work room was a source of 
honest pride to its mistress. It was all 
in blue and white, floor and walls, and on 
the shelf which ran around the room at 
a convenient hight were set ont delightful 
little nests of blue bowls of different sizes, 
while over the table were suspended from 
under the shelf all sorts of spoons, egg 
beaters and other conveniences. The open 
pantry door disclosed white enameled 
saucepans and shiny tins, and charming 
contrivances in the way of cream whip- 
pers and mayonnaise droppers and fancy 
molds. 

“It must take a lot of money to fur- 
nish a kitchen,” Dolly commented. “What 
heaps of nice things you have!” 

“Oh, I pick them up one at a time, 
mostly on five and ten cent counters, and 
when I do my own work they last for- 
ever, and it pays to have pretty things, 
because it makes it easier to work than 
if one had to use chipped and blackened 
and broken things. Now I want to show 
you’ my cooking arrangements. I have 
three different stoves, only think of that! 
Here is the first, a gas one, you see, with 
three burners, standing on short feet on a 
zine-covered table; underneath I keep 
the sheet iron oven, right on the floor, on 
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a piece of oileloth; when I want it I lift 
it up and set it over the flame; it is a 
splendid baker, with a perfectly even 
heat.” 

“Doesn’t it take a lot of gas to eook 
three meals a day, ‘and isn’t gas expen- 
sive?” 

“T don’t use very much. See, here is 
a group of three saucepans made in tri- 
angular shape, all fitting together as 
though they were one, so you can put 
them all on one burner and cook three 
things at the same time; you see what a 
saving that is.” 

“But when you make soup or boil 
corned beef or something of that kind 
you have to burn the gas a long, long time, 
I am sure.” 

“Ah, that’s where my second stove 
comes in, look at this!” She drew out 
from under the kitchen table an oblong 
box with a lid; opening it, she showed 
Dolly that it was lined with asbestos pads, 
some fitted close to the sides, some ready 
to tuck in here and there or lay over the 
top. 

“Now,” said Mrs Thorne triumphantly, 
“vou behold the eighth wonder of the 
world. I want to make soup, let us say, 
or boil a piece of meat. I put them on the 
gas stove and cook them twenty minutes, 
then I put on the covers and put the ket- 
tles in here and tuck them up nicely, shut 
down the cover and put the box away, and 
in six or eight hours I take them out all 
beautifully cooked and done to a turn, 
and not a cent’s worth of fuel used.” 

“They’d have burned you for witeh- 
eraft a century or so ago,” said Dolly, 
awestruck. 

“So they would, and cheerfully. But 
‘euriouser and curiouser,’ as Alice in 
Wonderland used to say, this stove freezes 
ice cream as well as makes soup! I make 
a mousse—that, my ignorant sister, is eon- 
structed of whipped cream, beaten white 
of egg, sugar syrup and flavoring. 
I put this in a small covered pail—a lard 
pail, to be perfectly honest—and set this 
in a larger pail of the same sort, with 
eracked ice between; at noon I put this 
in the magie box; at night I take out a 
perfect mold of cream.” 

“Now for my third stove. I keep that 
in the pantry, on the floor. It is just a 
tin oven, with a big lamp under it whieh 
has a Rochester burner; I stand this on 
the table and put in anything which needs 
‘long, slow baking, because the fireless 
stove is for boiling, you see, not for mak- 
ing things crisp and brown. If I want 
to, I let this go all day long, or all night, 
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and it keeps up the same steady heat and 
needs no attention. Now, you take baked 
beans—” “Fred adores baked beans,” 
Dolly murmured parenthetically, hanging 
on her sister’s words. “You begin by 
cooking them in the box till they are per- 
feetly tender, then you put them in this 
oven and bake them brown—and all no 
trouble, and no expense.” 

“All the stoves are perfeetly wonderful! 
But if I live in the country, then what 
do I do? I suppose I have a coal range, 
or a wood stove, because these things do 
not heat the kitchen.” 

“Yes, of course you do, winters; but 
still I would certainly have something of 
the kind. If you do not have gas in the 
house, you can have a kerosene stove, 
which is just as good, and use that in 
summer, and so dispense with the hot fire. 
Then I would certainly have a fireless 
stove in any case, because often you want 
to cook something all night; the break- 
fast oatmeal, for one thing; that is deli- 
cious cooked slowly in the box.” 

“These stoves must have cost a lot; did 
you buy them out of your dollar a day?” 

“No indeed! All these are my tools, 
and I got them out of incidentals; but 
then in time I saved their cost out of the 
fuel column, so it balaneed in the long 
run, you see. But here’s another thing 
to show you; this shiny pail is my bread 
mixer.” 

“You don’t tell me you are going to 
make bread! Why, I supposed nowa- 
days people bought it for such a small 
family. Isn’t it a lot of trouble to 
make?” 

“Simply child’s play, with this. I just 
measure out so much flour, so much milk 
and water, so much yeast and shortening 
—the recipe tells you just how much of 
each of them—and put them in my pail, 
and stir them up with this bent handle 
that goes round and round; after five 
minutes I put on the cover and put it 
away in a nice cosy place till morning; 
then I beat it up for three minutes and 
put it in the pans; I generally bake it in 
the gas oven. In summer I mix it and 
bake it all in one day.” 

“Do you mean that you really save 
money by making it yourself?” 

“Indeed I do. Why, a baker’s loaf a 
day would cost five cents, at least, and 
with rolls, more than that; that’s about 
a dollar and a half a month, more than 
a whole bag of flour, which would go twice 
as far. You really ought to buy flour 
by the barrel, if you can, because you save 
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a whole bag; but in an apartment I have 
no place to put it.” 

“T fancy I have heard somewhere that 
a really good housekeeper—like yourself, 
of course—always buys things in quan- 
tities.” 

“That depends. If I have a maid I 
never do, for generally the more she finds 
at her disposal the more she uses, while 
if she has but a few pounds of sugar 
at a time, only one box of gelatine and 
half a eake of chocolate, she is more sav- 
ing. When I do my own work I fre- 
quently do buy things in quantities, wash- 
ing soap, for one thing, and whatever I 
find comes cheaper and will bear keeping. 
Certain things I always buy in small 
quantities anyway; coffee, for one. I get 
only half a pound at a time, in order to 
be sure it is freshly roasted. Butter I 
buy by rule: you always count a pound 
a week for each person. But when I am 
my own cook I get two pounds of the 
best for three people, and half a pound 
of cooking butter besides, and it’s plenty; 
the best I make up into butter balls, and 
what is left on the plates I use in cooking 
with the half-pound besides—that’s one 
of my little economies. But now sit down 
in that rocking chair—did you notice that 
I have a rocking chair in the kitechen?— 
and we will go to work on plans. 

“In the first place always try, if pos- 
sible, to have your dinner at night, be- 
cause it is the easiest way. That gives 
you a long morning to do up the house- 
work, get a light lunch, prepare the din- 
ner and set it away; in the afternoon 
you ean rest and go out and finish the 
dinner up in an hour. The dishes I al- 
ways scrape and put in the dish pan over 
night, with boiling water and soap pow- 
der, and do them with the breakfast 
things. 

As to breakfasts, those nowadays are 
light. If fruit happens to be cheap, we 
begin with that; if not, we omit it, and 
I usually put either chopped figs or dates 
in the cereal instead. Then we have cof- 
fee and rolls or muffins; and that’s all for 
one day. Another, we omit the cereal and 
have eggs instead.” 

“But I thought eggs were frightfully 
dear in town.” 

“So they are, but you can have one 
apiece, unless the exchequer is unusually 
low, and if you serve them scrambled with 
milk on toast, or in a puffy omelet, they 
will seem like half a dozen.” 

“Don’t you ever have anything else?” 
Dolly asked as she set down these things 
in her book. 


“Yes, we have all sorts of dishes which 
I will tell you about when we come to 
that important subject, scraps. That 
really requires a volume in itself, for 
most economies come under its head. If 
you want to learn how to live on a little 
my dear, study scraps!” 

“But here’s an objection. I’ve heard 
that twice cooked food is unwholesome; 
besides, it takes too much time and trouble 
and too many ingredients.” 

“Most of that is nonsense. The 
French never have dyspepsia, and they, 
more than any people, live largely on 
made-overs; as to such food taking time 
and trouble, if you save your money you 
must spend some time and strength in its 
place; that stands to reason; but of 
course it does not pay to have food over- 
elaborate; there’s no economy in that. 
Your good sense must teach you how to 
be a sensible cook as well as a good one 
and an economical. But next time I am 
going to begin our regular course with 
soups and meats, and gradually you will 
learn just how to manage.” 

“Let us hope so at least,” Dolly smiled 
doubifully, as she put away her book. 


A Carver’s Thanksgiving Code 
By Mildred Maddocks 


There was a time when the head of the 
table wielded the carving tools, more or 
less skillfully, but always before a duly 
impressed audience of womankind. 

Today, more and more frequently, the 
position is reversed, until it is by no 
means uncommon to see a feminine hand 
deftly severing joint and wing. 

Whence this transition, and why? Has 
the masculine hand lost its cunning? Is 
this but another craft that modern woman 
has usurped? 

It is probable that men are still the 
best carvers. Few women have yet ac- 
quired the requisite confidence to strike 
with assurance, nor have they usually that 
nice deference to the welfare of their tools 
which seems to belong to man by right of 
inheritance. Yet there are many good 
women carvers, neat, expeditious and 
often graceful. 

The reason is obvious. While man was 
the hunter, he was forced to acquire the 
hunter’s accurate knowledge of anatomy, 
without which a carver is at an absolute 
loss. With the march onward to civiliza- 
tion, the hunter is merged in the modern 
business man, with nothing but the tradi- 
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tion that his must be the hand to hold 
the carving knife. 

Meanwhile his wife has aequired a more 
intimate knowledge of just this branch 
of things domestic, and today more often 
knows the skeleton structure of the joint 
and has a cooking school knowledge of 
how and where to make the incisions. 

And, strange to say, few be the men 
who seem to seriously object to this par- 
ticular infringement of their rights. Be 
it a masculine or feminine hand, however, 
which this year carves the Thanksgiving 
bird, the code is the same and by care- 
fully following directions, even a novice 
may successfully overcome its difficulties. 

See to it, first, that the carving tools 
are in proper condition. A medium sized 
pointed knife is the best for all save the 
very largest turkeys. The fork should 
have a guard and it should always be up 
when in use. This is an error most com- 
mon among women, who thus serve their 
guests at an imminent risk to their own 
safety. 

If the knife be not sharp enough, the 
steel should be used before the knife is 
brought to the table. In using the steel, 


hold the knife at an angle of about 20 
degrees and lightly draw the knife under 
and over the steel from the very end to 


to the tip of the knife. 

With a properly sharpened knife, a 
large enough platter, a bird correctly 
trussed, and garnished only with easily 
moved decorations, and a firm, high chair, 
there are few earvers who will wish to 
stand, although this is allowable, unless 
local custom prohibits. 

Incidentally there are few arbitrary 
laws in earving. He that hesitates is 


Illustration I 


lost; it is better to make almost any sort 
of a stroke with assurance than to hesi- 
tate and perhaps try again in another 
place. 

The commonest position, before the 
carver, is that with the head of the bird 
toward the left hand of the carver. Un- 
less one has some other favorite position, 
this is preferable for a beginner. 

Be sure that the meat to be carved is 
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on a large platter, not merely large 
enough to hold the bird, but eapable of 
disposing of the meat after it is earved. 
The best of carvers will be seriously 
handicapped by lack of sufficient room. 

Raise the fork guard and insert the 
fork at the highest point of the breast 
bone, then earve as shown in illustra- 
tion I. 


Illustration IT 


Make the first eut from a to i. With 
the wings trussed back of the fowl, this 
is especially necessary in order to expose 
the wing joint. Next remove the wing, 
cutting sharply into the exposed joint. 

Now remove the leg; either make the 
first eut at the joint c, in order to first 
separate the drumstick, or press the en- 
tire leg away from the body and cut the 
ligaments which join the thigh to the 
back. The joint is then exposed and may 
be separated. In the latter ease the 
drumstick must be separated after re- 
moval. The first method is preferable, 
and fully as easy if the exact position 
of the joint be learned. 

Cut thin slices from the breast, follow- 
ing the general direetion of the dotted 
lines. Under the second joint there will 
be found available a few thin slices of 
juicy dark meat. 

Take out the side bone by eutting from 
d to e, inserting the tip of the knife at d. 
The “oyster” will be found near e. Make 
an opening at both neck and apron of 
bird, if two stuffings be used. Serve both 
kinds of meat and dressing to each guest. 

If the entire bird is to be carved, re- 
peat the cuts, already made, on the oppo- 
site side, then take off the wishbone by 
eutting from a to b and 2g, disjointing at 
b and z. 

The fork should be left in its original 
position until the disjointing is complete. 
It may then be used to assist in earving 
the drumstick and second joint in neat 
slices. The wing is also usually served 
in two pieces. The tip of the back bone 
is considered by some a choice morsel. It 
should be disjointed and served, if liked. 

The method in general of earving a 
turkey, fowl, guinea hen, or chicken is 
essentially the same, but should the 
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Thanksgiving turkey be, by chance, a 
duck or goose, the procedure is a bit dif- 
ferent. 

If the duck be wild, a common method 
is to remove the entire breast meat in 
one solid piece. Disjoint both wing and 
thigh, then eut down the ridge of the 
breast bone clear to the bone, slip the 
knife under and work it close to the bone 
until the entire piece is free. Serve in 
thin slices eut crosswise. Both leg and 
wing are usually too tough for use save 
with the rest of the careass in a made 
dish, therefore are not often carved. 

With a domestie duck or goose follow 
illustration II. Cut off the wing from x 
to y, then the leg from d to ¢, as in the 
turkey. Look for this joint much farther 
back than in chicken or turkey. If a 
goose, the leg and wing may be divided 
onee for serving. 

In eutting slices from the breast, cut 
parallel to the breast bone and a bit slant- 
ing, or the slices will be too narrow. 
Much rich dark meat may be obtained 
from the sides, though it will be in small 
pieces. The short, duck or goose side 
bone will be found at e. Make an inci- 
sion at h in order to serve the stuffing. 


Some Things We Like 


How We Like Them and What We Like 
With Them 


By Anne Warner 


“Nay, you must stay the cooling, too, or you may 
chance to burn your mouth.” Shakespeare. 

We eat fewer hot puddings—thank 
the fates!—of the sort that abounded in 
our grandmother’s cookery books. Per- 
haps this is because nature, with her won- 
derful system of compensations and bal- 
anees, allows but few of us to digest the 
rich, spicy, heavy concoctions of the 
olden times, while laying at our very doors 
the fruits of all climes, the year ’round. 

But old ways die hard, and even if we 
become convineed that “things sweet to 
taste are to digestion sour,” we indulge 
occasionally. For example, I never refuse 
a piece of the glorified bread pudding 
made by my Scotch neighbor thus: 


Bread Pudding 


Mix six level tablespoons of powdered 
sugar, one cup of sultana raisins, two 
tablespoons of candied orange peel and a 
few erystallized cherries, both minced, the 
grated rind of a lemon, a glass of good 
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sherry and four ounces of bread cut into 
small dice. Caramel two level tablespoons 
of sugar, and pour on to it a cup of thin 
cream. When cool add the yolks of four 
eggs, beaten till thick; stir into the bread 
mixture, and let all soak together for a 
half hour. Bake in a buttered crockery 
pudding mold, covering the top with a 
buttered paper. Stand the mold in a pan 
of boiling water reaching only half way 
up the sides. Keep the water boiling 
quietly for an hour and a half. Turn 
out and serve with 


Banana Sauce 


Cream four tablespoons of butter and 
twelve tablespoons of sugar. Add the 
beaten whites of two eggs, and the pulp 
of three bananas pressed through a sieve; 
lastly, add two tablespoons of whipped 
eream and one of maraschino. 

For cold weather, a dessert may be pre- 
pared of canned peaches, always handy. 
Sauté circles of sponge cake in butter till 
a golden brown. Drain the fruit, sprinkle 
with powdered sugar, if found necessary 
after “much tasting but no wasting,” a 
grating of nutmeg and a few drops of 
lemon juice. Add an extra tablespoon of 
butter to the sauté pan, lay in the peach 
halves (seasoned side up) and when hot 
serve on the cake. Make sauce from the 
liquor of the peaches, flavored or not with 
a liqueur or essence. We once added an 
extra touch for an extra oceasion by put- 
ting an almond in the place where the 
pit ought to be, filling the hollow with 
rum and setting fire to each portion. 

Fill halves of fine, white, canned 
peaches with maraschino cherries. Mix 
the fruit juice and the liquid from the 
cherries, boil down, and pour over the 
fruit. Have ice cold. Eat with a light, 
plain cake. 

We enjoy our own brand of the egg 
toast variously yelept French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. We call ours the 
toast of all nations—not to cause feeling. 
Instead of bread we soak split biscuits 
in an unsweetened custard mixture, sauté 
them to a delicate color, and spread with 
a fig jam, garnishing each square with a 
whole fig. A liquid sauce may be served 
with these, but it is not essential. 

The bottled and canned goods are mar- 
velously tempting nowadays; they make 
a very satisfactory wind-up to a meal, 
offered with cheese and crisp fairy-like 
wafers, of which Swedish wafers are a 
type. Heat and butter, and bring in the 
coffee at the same time. If for luncheon, 
iced milk coffee is worth trying. Make the 
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coffee with egg as usual, cover with cold 
water, and steep but not boil, for half an 
hour. Pour in the desired amount of milk, 
let that heat up slowly, strain, and add a 
wee pinch of salt—and some sherry, if 
you wish. 

A good dessert is one of pop-overs, 
baked long enough to be puffs of firm 
erust. Dust with powdered sugar, and 
pass a chocolate sauce. I always make 
this by melting the chocolate slowly on a 
dry pan, and pouring a sugar syrup over 
it. Add a slight vanilla flavor and, in this 
ease, half a cup of whipped cream, top- 
ping the chocolate after it is in the boat. 


Lemon Tarts 

Line shallow patty pans with very thin 
pastry. Mix a cup of stale sponge cake 
crumbs, three tablespoons powdered 
sugar, the strained juice and zest of two 
lemons. Melt two tablespoons of butter 
in a saucepan, add the above mixture and 
stir till thoroughly heated, then cool. 
After adding two beaten eggs, fill the pre- 
pared shells and bake. Serve cold. 
Vanity Pie 

Cream half a cup of butter and two 
secant cups powdered sugar, and when 
very light, add half a grated cocoanut 
and a teaspoon of rose water. Fold in 
lightly the stiffened whites of six eggs, 
turn into a deep pie plate lined with deli- 
cate paste, and bake in a quick oven. 
Eat cold with powdered sugar and 

whipped cream flavored with orange. 
' Quite an elegant dish results if a cara- 
mel sauce is passed with a plain custard, 
which has been baked in round-bottomed 
cups, sugared and buttered. Did you ever 
try adding to the eups a thick sprinkling 
of freshly grated cocoanut? No sauce is 
required with this third ingredient. 
Spiced pecans are tasty with custards. 
The distinctive flavor of the nut is de- 
stroyed, but a new confection is gained. 

Our neighborhood has decided’ that 
marshmallow cream—cut marshmallows, 
chopped almonds, whipped cream and fla- 
voring—needs an accompaniment. A 
spoonful of potpourri, a piece of stem 
ew? each gives the finishing touch, but 

ginger jelly is the best thing we have 
tried. Make a gelatine, flavored with gin- 
ger syrup. Set in a double mold, and 
when ready to serve remove the inner 
mold, and fill the empty space with the 
prepared cream. The cream is better if 
allowed to stand an hour or more between 
the mixing and the eating. The jelly may 
be set in small eups if preferred. 

When making coffee for jelly add to 
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the pot a pinch of salt, and six or eight 
large raisins chopped. A poussé café is 
attractive to most young persons, with 
whom looks count for much. Use small 
straight tumblers as molds. Separate 
lemon gelatine into as many portions as 
you wish, and color each a different tint— 
flavor also. Fill the glasses in layers, 
each layer being allowed to harden before 
adding the next color. To facilitate this 
let the molds stand in a pan of chopped 
ice and salt. Serve in the glasses or turn 
out. 

Another dainty is made by half filling 
deep sherbet glasses with an orange jelly. 
A strong flavor and deep color can be ob- 
tained by soaking with the gelatine the 
peel of two bright-hued oranges. To eom- 
plete, heap with a whip of two chilled and 
mashed bananas, a tablespoon of lemon 
juice and a quarter cup of sugar. When 
smooth and light fold in half a eup of 
whipped cream. 

I meant to confine this part strictly to 
“sugar and spice,’ but my best good 
neighbor has lately returned from a little 
journey in the world, and has sprung 
upon her eronies a few culinary sur- 
prises which I ean’t resist passing along. 
What the “b. g. n.” calls Benares salad 
is made of finely chopped apples, two of 
them; celery, a cup; onions, half a cup 
of the German bottled ones no bigger than 
French peas; little red birdseye peppers, 
three; half a grated cocoanut. Mix with 
a French dressing, made with lemon juice; 
serve on lettuce. This is also a pleasing 
filling for tomato eups. 

Yet another salad was a mixture of cel- 
ery and pineapple; both shredded. To 
one pineapple, a cup of celery and a diced 
sweet red pepper. Ice, and use a cream 
mayonnaise and nuts to garnish. 


Verses to Order 


Who wants some graceful, humorous 
or sentimental verses for the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, for any other occasion, or 
for a friend? 

Goop HovusEeKEEPING has poets, two or 
three score of them, with wings always 
oiled up, ready for a Pegasus flight. 

Seriously speaking, we can furnish at 
reasonable rates verses for all sorts of 
occasions and needs, if applicants will 
earefully write particulars. Extensive 
changes will not be made in the poems, 
and checks must be sent in advance, at 
rates per line which will be decided upon 
in preliminary correspondence. 
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With a Home Flavor 


Scrambled Eggs with Oysters 

A little better than oyster omelet are 
scrambled eggs with oysters. Scramble 
the eggs with cream and butter, and just 
before the eggs are done put in the oys- 
ters, which have been previously drained. 
Season with pepper, salt and paprika, 
and cook only until the edges of the oys- 
ters curl. M. C. D. 
Potato Scones 

Two cups of mashed potatoes, two cups 
of flour, two tablespoons of butter, two 
teaspoons of baking powder, one tea- 
spoon of salt and enough milk to make 
a dough. Rub the butter into the flour, 
add the potatoes, salt and powder, then 
milk. Cut out an ineh thick, and bake in 
a quick oven about fifteen minutes. 


Cabbage and Nut Salad 

Chop fine some firm cabbage. To two 
eups of the cabbage mix three table- 
spoons of finely chopped or ground pea- 
nuts. Make a dressing of five table- 
spoons of olive oil, two tablespoons of 
vinegar, one teaspoon of salt and a little 
paprika. Mix the dressing with the eab- 
bage. 
Prune Pudding 


Soak a pound of prunes over night, 
stew them until tender. Remove the 
stones, and cut the fruit in small pieces. 
Add a cup of sugar, a pinch of salt, a lit- 
tle lemon juice; then roll in the stiffly 
beaten whites of three eggs. Bake about 
twenty minutes. 


Sauce for Prune Pudding 


Put a pint of milk in the double boiler, 
let come to the boiling point. Then stir 
in the yolks of three eggs, sugar and a 
teaspoon of flour, which has been mixed 
in a little cold milk. Season with salt, 
and cook until it thickens. Then cook 
ten minutes longer. 


Tomato and Celery Soup 

A left over cream of celery soup, just 
three cups of it, and one eup of a tomato 
purée, another left over, were heated sep- 
arately and then blended carefully, result- 
ing in a pleasing combination. Our cream 
of celery soup, when made for home con- 
sumption, must always have floating in it 
small pieces of cooked celery, as the head 
of the house demands visible substance in 
the broths and soups that are set before 
him; so the pale red soup with the bits 
of white celery was also good to look 
at, and was enjoyed with gusto by our 


particular “he” and the guest, who was 
also a “he,” with a big appetite. Here- 
after we will combine cream of celery 
and tomato purée when we desire some- 
thing particularly delicious and novel. 


Linda Hull Larned. 


Cabbage 4 la Creole 


Chop and drain a small white cabbage 
previously boiled tender. Stir together 
two tablespoons of melted butter and four 
of cream, season with salt and pepper; 
heat and add two well beaten eggs; turn 
over the cabbage, put all in a frying pan 
with a little melted butter. Let brown 
on the under side and serve on a hot dish. 
A. E. 


Eggs with Cheese 

Slice Swiss cheese very thin and fit the 
slices in a tin pie plate; mix a teaspoon 
of dry mustard in a cup of milk and add 
salt to taste; pour half of this over the 
cheese, then break in four or five eggs, 
keeping the yolks whole, then add the 
rest of the milk. Bake in a moderate 
oven until the eggs are set 0. E. 


Sauce for Broiled Fish 


Beat one-half cup of butter to a white 
cream, add the juice of a lemon, mold in 
a eup and stand in the ice chest till 
needed. X. 


Ham a la Venison 

Spread thin slices of cold boiled ham 
with a little made mustard, and add a 
dash of cayenne. Melt over hot water a 
tablespoon of butter and a half of a small 
tumbler of eurrant jelly; put in the slices 
of ham and set the saucepan where it will 
not get too hot. The ham should brown 
nicely, but not scorch. This is good for 
a chafing dish. <A. E. 


Poached Eggs a la Creole 

Stew a pint of tomatoes, with a sliced 
green pepper and salt, until soft, then rub 
through a sieve; pour this on a hot dish. 
Lay on it a slice of teast for each person 
with a nicely poached egg on each. Over 
all pour a brown sauce made by stirring 
a tablespoon of butter and half as much 
vinegar in a saucepan until brown. Serve 
very hot. A. E 


Fried Apples 

Quarter five apples, and remove the 
core, leave the skin on. Put in a frying 
pan one cup of sugar, two tablespoons 
of butter, and two tablespoons of water. 
Let this melt, then lay in the pieces of 
apple, peel side up. Cover, and fry 
slowly until brown. X. 
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Menus for November 
Simple, Balanced, Economical Meals 


By Mildred Maddocks 


{Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found among the Menu Recipes.] 


Friday, Nov 1 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed salt fish 
Fried hominy with ~ 
brown sugar syrup 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Potatoes with cheese 
e 


Baked apricots 
Cold gingerbread 
DINNER 
Fish chowder 
Cold slaw 
Chocolate pudding* 


Saturday, Nov 2 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed eggs on 
toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Fish chowder* 
Cold mutton 
Rolls Cocoa 
DINNER 
Boston baked beans* 
Brown bread 
Apple and celery 
salad 
Crackers Cheese 
Small coffee 


Sunday, Mov 3 


BREAKFAST 
Baked finnan haddie 
Creamed potatoes 
Coffee Toast 
DINNER 
Roast beef* 
Potatoes baked in 
gravy 
Lettuce with 
dressing 
Caramel bread 
pudding 
SUPPER 
Baked beans reheated 
im chafing dish 
Brown bread 
Cocoa 
Monday, Nov 4 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Black bean soup 
Apricot shortcake 
DINNER 
Roast beef reheated 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Beets* with butter 
sauce 
Rice pudding 
Tuesday, Nov 5 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 
top milk 
Bacon Toast 

Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked hash* 
uit Cocoa 
DINNER 
Casserole of pork 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked squash 
Apple sauce 
Tapioca pudding 
Wednesday, Nov 6 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top milk 
Eggs on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Rice mold* 
Graham rolls 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Vegetable puree 
Pork timbales 
Spaghetti au gratin 
with cheese 
Bonbons Wafers 
Small coffee 


Thursday, Nov 7 


BREAKFAST 
Creamed eggs 
Graham toast 

Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Meat popovers 
with tomato sauce 
Hulled corn and milk 
DINNER 
Braised liver* 
Baked corn 
Mashed potatoes 
Celery 
Coffee cornstarch 
pudding with top 
milk 


Friday, Nov 8 


BREAKFAST 
Codfish balls 
Cornbread Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese pudding 
Gingerbread Cocoa 
DINNER 
Boiled whitefish with 
drawn butter sauce 
Plain boiled potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Steamed fruit 
pudding with hard 
sauce 


Saturday, Nov 9 
BREAKFAST 
Ceredl with top milk 
Apples fried with 
bacon 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Boiled rice with 
cheese sauce 
Rye rolls with nuts* 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Braised liver 
reheated 
Stuffed potatoes 
Boiled beets 
Appie pie 
Sunday, Nov 10 


BREAKFAST 
Vegetable hash 
Rolls Coffee 
DINNER 
Chicken stew* 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Chocolate Irish moss 
blancmange 
SUPPER 
Welsh rabbit 
Rye bread and butter 


Monday, Nov 11 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked succotash 
Pumpkin pie Tea 
DINNER 
Hamburg steak balls 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Fruit Crackers 
Small coffee 


Tuesday, Nov 12 


BRBAKFAST 
Browned hash 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Potatoes baked in 
milk 


oa Cookies 
Salted peanuts 
DINNER 
Chicken  fricassee 
Mashed potatoes 
Steamed squash 
Boiled raisin cake 
with sauce 


Wednesday, Nov 13 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Scrambled eggs 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Dried pea soup 
with croutons* 
Baked apples 
Cinnamon buns 
DINNER 


Boiled mutton 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped onions 
Chocolate bread 

pudding 
Thursday, Nov 14 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Creamed dried beef 
French toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Corn chowder 
Buns Cocoa 
DINNER 
Mutton en casserole 
with vegetables 

Apple tapioca 

pudding 


Friday, Nov 15 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed codfish 
Rye pancakes Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped eggs 

Coffee bread T 
DINNER 
Fried fish 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed parsnips 
Rennet custard with 
brown sugar and 
cream 


Saturday, Nov 16 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 


Coffee 
Toasted coffee bread 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Boston baked beans 

Brown bread 
Pickles 
Peanut cookies 
DINNER 
Cream of parsnip 
soup 
Baked hash with 
venison jelly* 
Baked potatoes 
Celer 


Cocoanut rice 
pudding 


Sunday, Nov 17 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Beans reheated 

Brown bread toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Broiled Hamburg 
steak 


Baked sweet potatoes 
Lettuce with French 
dressing 
Pineapple tapioca 
with top milk 
SUPPER 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Cheese Currant jelly 
Cake 


Monday, Nov 18 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Baked eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked bean soup 
Stewed prunes 
DINNER 
Pork chops 
Fried apples 
Potatoes 
Macaroni au gratin 
Pineapple pudding* 


Tuesday, Nov 19 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Bacon with fried 
bananas 
Toast Coffée 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Pork souffle 
German bread*® 
Cocoa 
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DINNER 
Celery soup 
Tongue en casserole*® 
Baked potatoes 
Baked Indian pudding 


Wednesday, Nov 20 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apricots 
Meat on toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese pudding 
Baked cranberries* 
Oatmeal bread 
DINNER 
Tongue reheated 
Boiled rice 
Fried parsnips 
Apple dumplings 
with brown sugar 


Thursday, Nov 21 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Eggs scrambled with 


tongue 
Graham gems Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Fried salt pork with 
codfish* 
Stewed prunes Tea 
DINNER 
Pot roast of. veal 
Potatoes Cabbage 
Beets 
Lemon pie 
Friday, Nov 22 
BRBDAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Vegetable hash 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Codfish pudding 
Corn pancakes 
DINNER 
Clam chowder 
Egg salad 
Nuts Ra: 
Small coffee 


Saturday, Nov 23 
BREAKFAST 
Browned hash 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Clam chowder* 
Cold meat 
Buns Tea 
DINNER 
Cream of vegetable 
soup* 

Veal timbales 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Cocoanut rice 
pudding 


Sunday, Mov 24 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Eg 


Pork chops baked 
with apples 
Potatoes 
Steamed squash 
Irish moss blanc- 
mange 
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SUPPER 
Smoked beef rabbit 
Cookies Coffee 


Monday, Nov 25 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top milk 
Minced meat 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Fried cornmeal 
pudding 
Cheese Coe: 
Baked 


DINNER 


Beef stew with 
dumplings 
Lettuce with dressing 
Bread pudding 


Tuesday, Nov 26 
BREAKFAST 


Baked prunes 
Cereal with top 
Omelet* Toas 

Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Escalloped salmon 
Fruit dumplings 


DINNER 


Broiled liver 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Fruit macedoine 
Crackers 


Wednesday, Nov 27 
BRBAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Fried hominy with 
syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Macaroni au gratin 
with cheese 
Graham rolls 


DINNEB 


Beef stew reheated 
Celery Rolls 
Steamed suet 
pudding 


Thursday, Wov 28 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with banan.s 
and top milk 
Toast with brown 
avy 
offee 


DINNER 


Clear soup with 
croutons 
Roast turkey 
Celery 
Baked cranberries 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Steamed squash 
Escalloped onions 

Old-fashion 
pumpkin pie* 
Mince pie 
Small coffee 


SUPPER 


Creamed oysters 
Bread and butter 
sandwiches 
Cake 


Friday, Nov 29 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed eggs 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese fondu 
Graham toast Tea 


DINNER 


Roast Turkey 
Mashed potatoes 
Cranberry sauce 

Squash 
Mince pie 
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Saturday, Mov 30 
BRBAKFAST 
Bananas 
Scrambled eggs 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Boston baked beans 
Brown bread 


Cocoa 
Stewed apricots 


DINNER 
Turkey stew with 
dumplings 
Escalloped spaghetti 
Caramel custard 


Additional Menu Dishes 


The following dishes are suggested to 
supplement the menus, should this be de- 
sired. For the morning fruit, oranges 
and grapefruit are at their best, some 
kinds of grapes are still in market and 
apples, winter pears and the dried fruits 


are available. 


Celery with the lettuces may be used 
for the green dinner salad. Recipes 
marked with an asterisk will be found in 
this issue. All recipes unmarked may be 
found in any reliabie eook book. Recipes 
which have appeared in previous issues 
of Goop TiousEKEEPING are marked with 
the date of such appearance. 


Breakfast 


Bread crumb  griddlecakes, October, 


1906. 


Breakfast puffs, Good Housekeeping 


Everyday cook book. 


Watfiles. 


Omelet, September, 1906. 

Clam omelet, July, 1906. 

Poached eggs & la Creole.* 
Serambled eggs with oysters.* 
Breakfast relish, August, 1906. 
Toasted codfish, Everyday cook book. 
Broiled smoked salmon. 


Fried apples.* 
Luncheon 


Vegetarian rice, July, 1906. 


Stuffed peppers. 


Cod diced with potatoes, June, 1907. 
Cheese custard, July, 1907. 

Duteh dish, July, 1907. 

Serambled eggs with chicken.* 
Egg balls on toast, June, 1907. 
Esealloped celery, March, 1907. 
Baked squash, November, 1906. 


Potato seones.* 


Cabbage & la Creole.* 


Eggs with cheese.* 


Beef pie.* 


Club sandwiches, June, 1907. 
Tomato and cucumber jelly salad.* 
Apple, celery and chestnut salad.* 
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Cabbage and nut salad.* 

Cheese salad, November, 1906. 
Swiss salad, October, 1906. 
Lettuce with Roquefort, July, 1906. 
German nut crisps, March, 1907. 
Bleeckkuchen. 


Dinner 
Lentil and tomato soup, May, 1907. 
Virginian oyster soup, March, 1907. 
Cream cheese soup, Marion Harland’s 
Complete cook book. 
Tomato and celery soup.* 
Gumbo from New Orleans. 
Pot roast of mutton with prunes, Oc- 
tober, 1906. 
Pork casserole, May, 1907. 
Mutton chops with chestnut purée, 
Mareh, 1907. 
Maryland chicken, June, 1907. 
Duck with olive sauce, Hostess of To- 
day. 
Mock Yorkshire pudding, October, 1906. 
Mint jelly, November, 1906. 
Sauce for boiled fish.* 
Stewed celery. 
Cauliflower au gratin. 
Stuffed peppers. 
Green pepper jelly salad. 
Grapefruit with maple syrup, Novem- 
ber, 1906. 
Shaddock sherbet, June, 1907. 
Boiled apples with cream, November, 
1906. 
Ginger mousse, 
Family cook book. 
Prune pudding.* 
Meringue Panachée.* 
Cranberry pie. 


Good Housekeeping 


Sunday Night Suppers 


Dutch sandwiches, November, 1906. 

Toast sandwiches, October, 1906. 

Walnut bread, August, 1906. 

English crumpets, toasted, October, 
1907. 

Clam entrée, June, 1907. 

Eggs with cheese.* 

Ham & la venison.* 

Ripe olive salad, July, 1907. 

Ambrosia, August, 1906. 

Baked caramel custards. 

Rice flour pound cakes, March, 1907. 

Walnut mocha cake, June, 1907. 


How to Follow the Menus 


With the first of the really cold months, 
the use of pork in the menus becomes 


possible. It is one of the cheapest meats 
and nourishing, but not especially digesti- 
ble, therefore it should be thoroughly 
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cooked. Reinforce the left over clam 
chowder served for luncheon October 2 
with any available meat; this plan should 
always be followed in using left overs. 

Baked beans are perhaps an innovation 
when served for dinner. Possibly they 
are of too local a reputation to be relished 
by all. Baked ham with sweet potatoes 
may be substituted for them, if desired. 

For the roast November 3, purchase 
either a forequarter rib, the aitchbone or 
a piece of the rump. The latter, while 
more expensive, has no bone, therefore 
there is no waste. If a bit of suet is 
roasted with a rump roast the needed fat 
will be furnished. 

Use the beef for hash November 5, and 
if enough be left use it for the filling of 
a rice mold for November 6. If neces- 
sary supplement with a bit of smoked 
or dried beef. 

If bread be made only twice a week, 
plan to make two kinds, using rye, gra- 
ham and oatmeal. 

An excellent recipe for braised liver 
will be found in the Boston Cooking 
School cook book. For this purchase a 
ealf’s or pig’s liver, the latter is cheaper 
in the country, although in the city it 
occasionally masquerades as the calf’s 
liver. 

Fowl will go much further if boiled 
or stewed, therefore purchase a good 
sized bird for November 10. It is not 
economy to purchase a small fowl. In 
cooking do not let the water boil, but cook 
six or seven hours without salt until the 
meat is tender. Do this on Saturday, set 
aside to cool, uncovered, skim and add 
vegetables and seasonings on Sunday, sim- 
mering only long enough to cook the lat- 
ter. 

For the dessert November 15, make a 
plain rennet custard, flavoring with a lit- 
tle strong caramel. Serve with brown 
sugar and cream. Use raw Hamburg 
steak with any left over meat for hash 
November 17 and reserve the remainder of 
the beef for dinner, next day. 

Eggs are expensive at this season of the 
year, yet are so nourishing that if used 
wisely they are still possible. Restrict 
the number of cakes made and use the 
eggs in the morning. Reinforeed with 
some left over, a white sauce or bread 
erumbs and either scrambled, creamed or 
made into an omelet, they may be served 
for breakfast. 

Purchase a forequarter of veal with 
tongue and heart November 19. Most 
butchers will hold purchased meat until 
delivery is desired if the housekeeper 
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does not have an available storeroom. 
Use the tongue and heart of the fore- 
quarter for the casserole dish for dinner 
November 19, and potroast the veal for 
November 20. 

Serve cold meat for luncheon No- 
vember 23 to help out the supply of clam 
chowder. With freshly made buns the 
meal will not seem a makeshift. 

Use any vegetable as a basis for soup 
November 23 and make the timbales from 
veal. On Sunday the chops with apples 
may be placed in the casserole and baked 
slowly. Trim off most of the fat. 

A eut from the neck will make an ex- 
cellent beefstew November 25. 

November, with its Thanksgiving, is a 
bad month for a small meat bill. Local 
conditions may make chicken, duck or 
goose a cheaper substitute. Some fami- 
lies choose this day to serve a prime rib 
roast of beef, and think that there is 
nothing better. It is far more satisfac- 
. tory than a poor turkey. 

If choosing the latter, look for the 
pliable breastbone cartilage. A thin skin, 
making the turkey dark in color, shows 
that the bird is young. If possible have 
the feet left on, as the tendons are then 
more easily removed. In any event, leave 
enough skin to fold back over the exposed 
leg joint while cocking, and the flesh of 
the drumstick will be much juicier. 


Menu Recipes 


German Bread 

A unique kind of bread is made by an 
old German lady and has been somewhat 
altered for our family use. It is a most 
excellent thing for the housekeeper, as it 
may be kept several weeks, and with a cup 
of coffee or chocolate, proves a delicious 
refreshment. Set a sponge as for three 
ordinary loaves of bread in the evening, 
using the ordinary quantity of yeast. In 
the morning, when fully risen, add a 
pint of dried apples chopped fine, a pint 
of broken nut meats, three tablespoons of 
caraway seeds and one of coriander seeds; 
mix thoroughly, mold into loaves and 
when light bake. Dates and dried figs 
chopped very fine may be substituted for 
the apples. H. C. 


Dried Pea Soup 

Many cooks think that this soup cannot 
be made without a ham bone or pork. I 
have found it is quite as good and far 
more wholesome if made as follows: Soak 
two cups of split peas over night in a 
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quart of water. In the morning pour off 
that water, add a quart of fresh eold 
water and put on the stove, where they 
will cook slowly. As the water boils 
away add enough to just replace it. Sea- 
son with an onion and salt and pepper to 
taste. L. W. 


Potatoes Re-heated 


Chop one pint of cold boiled potatoes 
quite fine, and season with salt and pep- 
per. Have a spoonful of fat smoking hot 
in a small frying pan—the fat from 
roast lamb or mutton may be used here to 
advantage. Put in the potatoes, press them 
down firmly and smoothly and add two or 
three tablespoons of hot water. Cover, 
and cook for ten minutes on a moderately 
hot stove, then lift the edge with a knife, 
and if a brown crust has formed, turn it 
over like an omelet and transfer to a hot 
vegetable dish. Potatoes fried in this 
way are crisp outside, tender and moist 
inside. Half as much cold boiled turnip 
or beet as you have potatoes makes a 
good variation. R. F. D. 


Tongue en Casserole 


Fry yellow, in butter, enough sliced 
onions to well cover the bottom of a eas- 
serole and lay on them a calf’s heart and 
tongue. Salt well, sprinkle with one- 
fourth teaspoon of poultry seasoning, add 
a whole bay leaf, a sweet pepper with 
seeds removed and two tablespoons of 
washed rice. Cover with boiling water, 
and simmer in the oven three hours. Keep 
closely covered. Before serving skin the 
tongue, and make a rich gravy from the 
liquor in the dish, A. W. 


Fried Cornmeal Pudding 

Stir one pint of milk into one pint of 
cornmeal and a scant teaspoon of salt. 
Put one quart of hot water into a granite 
sauce pan and place over a good fire. 
When it boils, stir in the milk and corn 
mixture, stirring all the time until the 
corn is sealded, so it will not settle to the 
bottom. Cook slowly half an hour, stir- 
ring oceasionally to prevent a dry crust 
forming. At the end of half an hour 
turn the pudding into a pan which has 
been wet with cold water. Cool, eut in 
slices a quarter of an inch thick and fry 
in a hot spider. By this method it takes 
only a short time to produce the deli- 
ciously brown and erispy crust. H. S. 


Smoked Beef Rabbit 


Four ounces of smoked beef, one cup 
of tomato juice, one-third cup of grated 
cheese, a very little onion, two tablespoons 
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of melted butter, two eggs. Chop fine or 
pick into small pieces the smeked beef, 
add it to the tomato juice, when very hot, 
then add the onion juice and cheese, and 
lastly the eggs well beaten. If a thicker 
consistency is desired use a teaspoon of 
flour made into a thin paste with some 
of the tomato liquor. Cook thoroughly 
before adding eggs, stirring constantly. 
Serve them immediately on thin slices of 
buttered toast. M. B. 


Mashed Potatoes with Cheese Sauce 


A novel way of serving potatoes with 
cheese, instead of au gratin, as is usually 
done, is with cheese sauce. This makes 
a delightful change. Boil the potatoes 
and mash them; to each half dozen large 
ones add one tablespoon of butter, pep- 
per and salt to taste and half a eup of 
milk. Form into conical shapes by using 
an ice cream scoop (or small eups, first 
rinsed with cold water, will answer), and 
set on a platter in-the oven to keep het. 
(Leave the oven door partly open, so they 
wili not dry.) While the potatoes are 
boiling, make the following sauce: Melt 
one tablespoon of butier in a double 
boiler, add one tablespoon of flour and 
thoroughly blend. Add a eup of hot milk 
and season with a dash of paprika and 
salt to taste. When this is smooth, stir 
in a eup of good cheese which has been 
run through the meat chopper. In a short 
time the cheese will be melted and the 
sauce may be kept hot in the double boiler 
until the potatoes are ready. Send the 
potatoes to the table on the hot platter 
and the sauce in the gravy boat, that each 
may use as much or little as he chooses. 
This dish is particularly good with 
broiled steak. E. K. B. 


Chocolate Pudding 


Cream two tablespoons of butter with 
one-half cup of sugar, add one beaten egg, 
one-half cup o% milk, one eup of flour, 
sifted with one teasnvoon of baking pow- 
der and a pinch of sait. Add one table- 
spoon of cocoa an one square of melted 
chocolate. Steam two hours and serve 
with one-half cup of butter, one eup of 
sugar, one-half eup of boiling water and 
one teaspoon of vanilla. M. L. 


Old-Fashioned Pumpkin Pie 


After removing seeds from pumpkin 
cut into small pieces without paring and 
place in a covered kettle to boil till soft. 
Remove cover and allow the water to boil 
away till all moisture has disappeared. 
It should cook slowly for several hours. 
Stir oeeasionally. When done the color 
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will be dark, almost brown. Strain 
through a sieve and for one pie use one 
eup of pumpkin, mixed thoroughly with 
one tablespoon of flour. Add one teaspoon 
of ginger, one of cinnamon, one-third cup 
of molasses and one tablespoon of sugar 
with salt to season. Have nearly one and 
one-half pints of hot milk. Mix thor- 
oughly with the pumpkin, and bake in a 
deep plate. The remainder of the pump- 
kin ean be divided and spread upon tin 
plates. Dry until hard. Later in the 
season this can be used by softening in 
warm water until as soft as fresh cooked 
pumpkin. Made like the fresh pumpkin, 
they are nearly if not quite as geod. 
M. L. 


Meringue Panachée 

This is a delicious ice cream filled into 
meringue shells; on the outside is a 
whipped eream which is sweetened, fla- 
vored, tinted pale pink or green and piped 
on the meringue. Linda Hull Larned. 


New Friends for the Table 
By Mary and Lewis Theiss 


Long Island is the natural garden patch 
of New York city. Yet for years past, 
while market gardeners have been raising 
produce for the New York market at a 
great distance from that city, 200,000 
acres of this beautiful island have lain 
idle because the land was condemned by 
the old style farmer as “barren” and fit 
to raise nothing. A new style farmer, 
a scientific, book farmer, in the person 
of H. B. Fullerton, an official of the Long 
Island railroad, set out recently to prove 
that this idle land is good farm land. He 
conducted agricultural experiment sta- 
tions on different parts of the Island with 
great success. Mr Fullerton, however, 
was not content with proving that this 
“barren” land would raise anything that 
grew on the rest of the island. He wanted 
to show what a variety of plant life would 
flourish there. Accordingly he has experi- 
mented, not only with those plants com- 
monly grown in the region of New York, 
but also with many from distant parts 
of the United States and some from for- 
eign countries. Although Mr Fullerton 
has been at this work less than two years, 
he has already produced a number of veg- 
etables hitherto unknown in America. 

From the facts that Long Island and 
Japan are situated in the same latitude, 
that similar climatic conditions obtain in 
each, and that each is washed by a warm 
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ocean current, Mr Fullerton reasoned that 
whatever grew in the low lands of Japan 
ought also to flourish in Long Island. The 
truth of this theory has been proved by 
his experiments, and among the strange 
vegetables that Mr Fullerton has raised 
none are more interesting than those from 
Mikadoland. 

Of these the udo, or Japanese aspara- 
gus celery, is unique. There are two vari- 
eties, the Kan udo and the Moyashi udo. 
The latter variety is especially adapted to 
foreing, though the characteristics of the 
two plants are similar. The udo is a 
perennial. It is planted in rows, some- 
what after the manner of our own celery, 
though the plants are farther apart. All 
summer long the udo sends up a broad- 
leaved, currant-like bush that reaches a 
hight of three feet and has a considerable 
spread of foliage. Late in the fall, when 
its leaves begin to turn brown, the entire 
growth is eut down and the roots are 
banked with earth to a depth of two feet. 
Six weeks later, when all the rest of the 
vegetable kingdom is asleep, edible shoots 
appear at the top of the mound of earth. 
These are cut close to the root, like aspar- 
agus, which they greatly resemble in ap- 
pearance. In due time a second crop of 
shoots appears and sometimes a third. 
In the spring the earth bank is removed 
and the currant-bush growth again comes 
up. A single planting will last for ten 
years. In flavor the udo is like our cel- 
ery, only more delicate. It has just the 
faintest suggestion of pine about it, and 
is more tender than lettuce. It makes a 
delicious salad and it comes just when 
fresh vegetables are scarcest. 

Another transplanted subject of the 
Mikado that has met with favor from all 
who have tried it is the sakurajima, or 
Japanese radish. Its appearance is as 
formidable as its name. In shape and 
foliage the sakurajima resembles our long 
American radish. There the similarity 
ends. In Japan these vegetables grow to 
a weight of thirty pounds. The largest 
one Mr Fullerton has produced weighed 
only fifteen pounds. Until we become 
more familiar with the vegetable .arvels 
of the orient, however, a fifteen pound 
radish will be plenty large enough for the 
average American housewife. The flavor 
of the sakurajima is similar to that of 
our own radish, but is more delicate. The 
flesh is far superior to that of the native 
product, being like an apple in color and 
texture. The sakurajima can be sliced 
and keeps well. A single small radish will 
be sufficient to furnish a meal for an aver- 
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age family. The particular advantage of 
this product is in the fact that it may be 
eaten at any time after the vegetable has 
properly formed until it as fully ma- 
tured. The native radish, on the other 
hand, is good only at maturity. This will 
mean the eventual lengthening of the rad- 
ish season. 

There are two varieties cf this product, 
the sakon and the daikcn sakurajima. 
The latter is the large variety; the former 
a small variety. It should be stated, for 
the assurance of the housewife, that al- 
though Mr Fullerton’s largest specimen 
reached a weight of fifteen pounds, the 
average weight of his Japanese radishes 
was much less—possibly two or three 
pounds—and this included the weight of 
the tops. When one understands that 
these vegetables have a spread of foliage 
three feet or so in width, it is easily seen 
that the sakurajima is not the unwieldy 
giant it at first appears to be. The sakon 
sakurajima is similar to the duikon, but 
is much smaller. Those that Mr Fullerton 
raised were about a pound in weight. 

The Chinese cousins, pe-tsai and pak- 
choi, have likewise taken out their natu- 
ralization papers. The pe-tsai is a eab- 
bage, though it more nearly resembles let- 
tuee. Scientific gardeners tell us that the 
trouble with our lettuce and cabbage is 
the way in which it heads so tightly. 
This difficulty the pe-tsai avoids. It grows 
to a hight of fifteen or eighteen inches, in 
a loose sort of head, like cos lettuce. The 
leaves, however, are thicker and coarser 
than lettuce leaves and have a wide, 
fleshy midrib. This is white and very 
erisp and delicate, as is the whole leaf. 
It lacks entirely the strong taste of the 
native product, though it has a distinctly 
eabbage flavor. It has about it, in addi- 
tion, the faintest suggestion of the radish. 
The Chinese fry and boil it 2s we do our 
eabbages. Eaten as one eats lettuce, it is 
also delicious. 

Pak-choi is similar to pe-tsai. It is a 
tall plant and also has a fleshy white mid- 
rib. The leaves can be boiled or the mid- 
rib can be served like asparagus. 

The red carrot is another son of the 
Flowery Kingdom that took kindly to 
Long Island. In shape this vegetable is 
like our native carrot, though smaller. 
In taste it is not unlike the native, though 
it has about it the faintest suggestion of 
the parsnip. What seems to be true of 
most of these oriental foreigners is also 
true of this—it is more delicate than the 
native and lacks entirely the somewhat 
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rank taste of the latter. The flesh like- 
wise is more delicate. It is the color of 
this vegetable, however, that will make it 
a favorite in America. This is a beauti- 
ful, brilliant searlet that will add much 
to the appearance of any dish into which 
it finds its way. 

From England, Mr Fullerton has 
brought the broad bean, which is also 
known as the horse bean, from the fact 
that the plants are fed to horses. This 
plant is unlike our own bean plant. It 
requires no support, having a thick stock, 
and reaches a hight of from eighteen 
inches to three feet. The leaves, like the 
stock, point upward. The pod of this 
bean is thick and velvety, and the quan- 
tity of beans produced by a single vine 
is large. In shape the broad bean is a 
cross between the pea and the ordinary 
bean, and the flavor somewhat resembles 
that of our lima bean. 

Another subject of John Bull’s that 
has come to America to stay is the Eng- 
lish marrow. The marrow is a summer 
squash. Unlike our own it is neither 
crooked nor corrugated. It is long, even 
and smooth, like a gourd. Its length is 
from eight to ten inches, its width from 
three to four. Its skin is so thin that 
it can be seraped, thus redueing the 
work of preparing it for cooking to a 
minimum. Likewise there is no waste. 
Its texture is fine and the flavor delicate. 
To use Mr Fullerton’s own words, “the 
marrow is so far ahead of other squashes 
that it is absurd to raise the others.” 

From South America comes the edible 
ealadium, which, though not destined to 
become popular, is nevertheless worth 
mentioning as a novelty. The caladium is 
nothing less than the elephant’s ear, whose 
big leaves ornament so many of our lawns. 
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China, as well as South America, might 
lay claim to this vegetable, for it is ex- 
tensively used in the Flowery Kingdom. 
In fact it is also known as the Chinese 
sweet potato. As this name will suggest, 
the roots rather than the leaves are eaten. 
These are not unlike ordinary potatoes in 
appearance and are prepared for the 
table in the same way as our potatoes, by 
boiling. Like many other tropical prod- 
uets, the caladium is insipid and would 
not appeal to the average American. 

With the caladium should be mentioned 
the chayote. It, too, comes from South 
America, and is likewise used in China. 
The South Americans make a kind of flour 
from it. The tuber is also boiled and 
eaten like our potatoes. There is the same 
objection to the chayote, however, that 
there is to the caladium. It is too flat 
in taste. 

Distant New Zealand even contributed 
something to the Long Island experiment 
station. This was the New Zealand spin- 
ach. It is very attractive in appearance 
from the fact that the leaves, which are 
somewhat smaller than ordinary spinach 
leaves, are covered with a silvery frost- 
ing. The plant lacks altogether the tough 
stem and midrib usually found in spinach. 
The plant endures the heat of summer 
well. In flavor it is like the dandelion, 
but without the bitterness of that plant. 
It would be hard to find a prettier or more 
tasteful green and the plant should cer- 
tainly become a full citizen. 

These eleven vegetables form only a 
small part of the products grown by Mr 
Fullerton, the total number of varieties 
of plant life which he succeeded in raising 
in his “barren” soil being three hundred. 
These, however, are practically all the 
strange vegetables that he raised. 
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Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out Patterns, supplied at 


prices quoted under illustrations. 


All correspondence must be addressed Handicraft 


Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps Publishing Co. Do not send cash. 


By Alice Wilson 


Designs by Winifred Wilson 


XXI-- Some Homemade Toys 


HE demand for toys has created such 
a complete and varied market that 
she who has a full purse and dis- 
position to spend may play Mrs Santa 
Claus with very little effort. But where 


dollars are few and small folk with 
great Christmes expectations many, it be- 
comes necessary for fertile brains and nim- 
ble fingers to work busily and overtime 


against the coming of good Saint Nick. 
In those households where the jolly 
old fellow is frowned upon and no mys- 
tery surrounds the origin of the Christ- 
mas shower, the children themselves can 
help. While their efforts will be erude, 
it is well to remember that children are 
not so “finicky” as grown-ups and that 
the same respect is due to their work as 

to the perfect output of older hands. 
The home toy-maker will need a few 
tools if she is to work effectively 


Figure 181. A toy made by the Crow Indians 


and use her time to best advantage. 
The following list furnishes a 
very good equipment: A _ bottle 
of glue, paste, a box of tapestry 
dyes or oil or water colors, a 
small saw frame and a package of 
saws (No 2), or a small ear- 
penter’s saw, a piece of beeswax, 
a hammer, small wire nails, a 
box of matting tacks, a pair of 
small pliers, a jackknife, and a 
pair of strong shears. 

As one bottle of paste goes 
very quickly, especially if the 
children are helping, it would 
be well to make a pot after the 
following recipe: Stir to a smooth 
batter one pound of flour and 
two quarts of water, one-half 
ounee of nitrie acid, one dram of 
borie acid, and bring to a slow 
boil. When the mixture has par- 
tially cooled, add a few drops of 
clove oil. This paste will keep 
in elosed jars for months. 

Carpenter’s saws are to be had 
at most hardware stores. One 
costing fifty cents will be heavy 
enough for the work in hand. A 
hand or jig saw frame costs from 
eighty cents to a dollar and a 
quarter, a package of twelve saws, 
eight cents. In using a carpen- 
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Figure 178. Illustrations for the story of Red Riding Hood 


ter’s saw it is well to remember that 
a drop of oil spread along the blade 
will facilitate the work, and frequent 


rubbing of beeswax over the teéth of 
the jig saw will keep it from breaking. 
Should you be the fortunate possessor of 
a seroll saw worked with the foot, or 
have access to one, you will be able to 
work much faster and leave less trim- 
ming with the knife in finishing than 
with either the jig or carpenter’s saw. 

In setting the saw in the jig frame, 
open the clamp at the top, insert the 
saw with its teeth pointing downward, 
and so that the plain part of the saw ex- 
tends beyond the top about a quarter of 
an ineh, and clamp securely. Secure 
the other end of the saw after similar 
fashion, and adjust with the thumb serew 
at the back of the frame until the saw is 
drawn taut and stiff. In sawing, hold 
the frame in a vertical position, keeping 
up a uniform motion of the arm. Do 
not push on the saw nor try to hurry it, 
or it will break. Unless the eye is very 
true, draw a pencil line for the saw to 
follow. 

Very fascinating dolls’ furniture may 
be made of clothespins and old berry 
baskets while learning to use the saw. 
Maybe the easiest article to begin with, 
is a settle. First draw a pencil line di- 
viding the box into halves, and then, hold- 
ing the box upside down upon the table, 


saw upon the line until the box falls 
apart. Put a drop of glue between the 
two little boards which are to form the 
bottom of seat and place under a weight 
to dry. Cut off the heads of four eclothes- 
pins to the hight of one inch and tack 
them to the four corners of the seat with 
matting tacks driven in from the top 
of the seat. Rub all the edges smooth 
with sandpaper, give feet and seat a 
coat of olive green or light brown dye 
or paint, fit a pillow into each end, and 
the settle is ready for the most fastid- 
ious small doll of the family. (Figure 
175.) 

A dining room table is made from a 
7 by 10 ineh board and four elothespins 
whose tips have been sawed off. Set 
well under the board and secured with 
warm glue or matting tacks, these clothes- 
pins make very substantial table legs. 

Two chairs like the one shown may 
be made from one basket and the tips 
of the pins left from the settle. These 
tips have just the proper curve for a 
well set up chair, and when they, with the 
seat, have been stained to match the table 
and placed in hospitable array around 
it, the sight is a most inviting one. 

A berry basket cart almost tells of it- 
self how it is made, but since children 
are very particular about the turning 
quality of wheels, a word regarding them 
may not fall amiss, After gluing the 
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Figure 180. Tom the piper’s son and the stolen pig 


axle across the middle of the bottom of 
the basket so that it extends an inch on 
each side, grind the ends round and 
smooth with sandpaper until the wheels 
slip on easily. These wheels are two 
old checkers with gimlet holes run through 
the center. If these holes are not too 


large, gilt head nails will serve to hold 
the wheels upon the axles; otherwise 
tiny pegs will be necessary. 


The cross- 
bar on the tongue of the cart is fastened 
in place with a matting tack, and the 
tongue to the body of the cart with small 
tacks and a thin coating of glue to make 
it perfectly secure. (Figure 176.) 

The cocoanut eradle is a more diffieult 
bit of sawing because of the shape and 
hardness of the shell; but if a string is 
tied tightly around 


saw. A downy bed, a white 
comfort, a wee pillow, with a 
“baby doll” asleep upon it, and 
another gift is completed. (Fig- 
ure 177.) 

All who have read or told 
the same story over and over 
again, in obedience to the de- 
mands of small folk, will wel- 
come this scheme by which story 
book people may waik forth 
from their covers and speak for 
themselves. 

The story selected for illus- 
tration is that of Little Red 
Riding Hood, although Golden 
Locks, Red and White Rose, 
Beauty and the Beast, Cinder- 
ella and many other nursery 
classics are equally adapted to 
this treatment. 

The first step is to make silhouette 
drawings. of the dramatis personae, 
and then of the scenery. Make these 
sketches large or small, but since some 
children like “great big’ things, and 
others small ones, it is well to consult 
the personal taste of the recipient. 
Bristol or very heavy mounting or 
straw board is -heavy enough for small 
figures, but for those over ten inehes 
high building board or pine, holly or 
basswood, is best. Building board is to 
be had for ten cents a square foot at 
a builder’s supply house; basswood is 
fifteen cents a foot, and holly thirty. 
Either holly or basswood is adapted to 
pyrography. If the best boards from 
some old pine grocery boxes are planed 


the middle of the 
eocoanut from end 
to end, and an- 
other just past 
the middle in the 
opposite direction, 
and pencil lines 
drawn beside the 
strings, the work 
will be made eas- 
jer. The rockers 
were sawed from 
a piece of thin 
pine board and 
glued underneath. 
To insure their 
fitting, a stiff pa- 
per pattern was 
first made, its out- 
line drawn upon 


the wood and then 
followed with the 


Figure 179. Toy soldiers that can beat a drum and hold a gun 
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Figure 175. Dolls’ furniture, made from berry boxes and clothespins 


and sandpapered, they 
furnish exeellent ma- 
terial. The figures in 
this illustration were 
sawed from white 
mounting board a ..t- 
tle over an eighth of 
an ineh thick. 
Sketches of Red 
Riding Hood, the 
wolf, Hugo, Granny’s 
cottage and the trees 
and bushes of the 
wood, with separate 
sketches of Red Rid- 


ing Hood’s arm hold- 
ing her basket, Hu- 
go’s arm and ax, 
were transferred to 
the mounting board with carbon paper 
and sawed out. A compass made of a 
piece of stiff paper, with a pin for a_ tion demands. 


pivot and a pencil point thrust through 
the free end, was used to inseribe the 
cireles which, sawed out, formed the 


Figure 177. Dolls’ cradle sawed from a cocoa- 
nut shell 


Figure 176. A berry basket cart 


little platforms for 
the figures. Oblong 
platforms were made 
for the wolf and for 
Granny’s cottage. 
(Figure 178.) 

One of the children’s 
story books, whose 
dog-ears attested to 
the esteem in which it 
was held, was taken 
as a guide for the 
painting and the col- 
ors were laid on flat 
and bold, without 
shading. The _his- 
torie cape and hood 
were painted a vivid 
red, socks blue and 


slippers brown, while Hugo was dressed 
in a brown smock and buskins, as tradi- 
The trees were painted 
green with brown trunks, the bushes bear 
the cheeriest of pink, yellow and blue 
flowers, and all the platforms are green 


to represent the 
grass of the wood- 
land. Granny’s 
cottage is brown, 
with a white door, 
where the bobbin 
swings eonspic- 
uously. Roses 
clamber over it in 
realistic fashion 
and there is good 
authority for be- 
lieving that Granny 
herse!f is sound 
asleep behind the 
latticed windows. 

Before begin- 
ning the_ eolor 
work, Red Riding 
Hood’s arm_hold- 
ing the basket was 
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placed in position upon the figure of 
Red Riding Hood, and a hat pin run 
through the two thicknesses of board at 
the elbow. One end of a piece of thin 
copper wire—that which is used for the 
handles of paper buckets is about right— 
was given a turn with the pliers, thrust 
through the holes made by the hat pin, 
snipped off a quarter of an inch from 
the board and given another turn. By 
this simple process Red Riding Hood 
may carry her basket of fresh eggs and 
pot of butter at the angle least fatigu- 
ing to her plump little arms. A similar 
“Joint” put in Hugo’s shoulder enables 
him to wield his ax with great force, 
while the one in his hand permits the 
ax to assume a variety of positions. 

A bit of bright red cord with a tiny 
button on one end is thrust through a 
pin hole in the cottage door for the bob- 
bin, and tiny kid hinges permit the door 
to swing open in response to the knock- 
ing of the wily old wolf, and to close 
upon the tragedy which followed; to 
open again to the knocking of Red Rid- 
ing Hood, to remain closed during the 
dialogue between the little girl and the 
wolf and then to be swung wildly out- 
ward as Red Riding Hood runs to the 
protectior of the good Hugo. 

The only problem which these toys 
present is the fastening of the figures to 
the platforms. This may be done either 
by allowing a small projection at the 
bottom of each and inserting this pro- 
jection into a slot of corresponding size 
sawed through the platform, or they may 
be glued or nailed in an upright posi- 
tion with slender wire nails. 

To saw a slot with a jig saw, make a 
hole through the wood with a small nail, 
loosen the saw blade at. the lower end, 
pass it through the hole from the top, 
and saw an opening to fit the projection. 
If the saw does not eut a clean opening, 
a little whittling or grinding with a piece 
of sandpaper will secure better results 
than further work with the saw. 

The idea in putting the figures upon 
separate platforms, is to permit of their 
being shifted about according to the ac- 
tion of the drama as interpreted by the 
small stage manager. Uniform projec- 
tions and a number of slots in one long 
plank is another way to accomplish a 
varied stage setting, but is more labo- 
rious both in the making and adjustment. 

Every normal small boy is supposed to 
long for a drum at Christmas time; but 
maybe a troop of soldiers who will hold 
guns, and a drummer whose arms will 


move up and down and at least pretend 
to beat a drum, will not be a disappoint- 
ing substitute. (Figure 179.) 

These soldiers are twelve inches tall 
and made of wood. They were painted 
with dyes, then heavily waxed against 
the possibility of their some day being 
commanded to ford a stream, swim the 
bath tub or to perform some other feat 
equally damaging to water colors. The 
wires which fasten the arms io the body 
were made a little longer than those used 
for the Red Riding Hood toys, to allow 
a gun to be pressed between the body 
and arm. The guns were made of thinner 
wood than the soldiers and whittled into 
shape. 

For those little people loyal to old 
Mother Goose, here is Tom the piper’s 
son making off with the pig he stole. 
Both Tom and the pig are made of 
many pieces jointed together with bits 
of copper wire, which permits of all man- 
ner of anties. (Figure 180.) 

Little Bo-Peep, Little Boy Blue, 
Johnny Green, may all be made to teli 
quite as lively a tale as that of Tom, and 
V’m sure any one of them would point 
a far better moral. 

As no small part of the attaetiveness 
of these toys depends upon the coloring, 
let us talk about the relative advantages 
of oils and dyes or water colors. To 
one unaceustomed to painting, tapestry 
dyes, which come already mixed, or ani- 
line dyes, whose preparation almost every 
woman understands, will present fewer 
diffieulties and be less expensive than 
oils. They are apt, however, to come off 
or to run should water be accidentally 
dropped upon them, unless protected by 
a coat of wax or varnish. If wax is 
used, apply a small bit with the fingers 
and spread it evenly over the whole sur- 
face of the toy; allow to stand for half 
an hour and polish with tissue paper. 
Artists’ oil paints should be protected 
with varnish. House paints generally 
contain enough varnish in themselves, 
but they are hardly adaptable to this 
work beeause of their bulk and the va- 
riety of colors required. 

Lest there are those who may think 
toy-making frivolous work for erafts- 
people, let me refer to the Dresden toys 
made in the German craft shops, and to 
offer an illustration (Figure 181) of the 
work in a mission school among the Crow 
Indians, where the new educational trin- 
ity of head, heart and hand holds equal 
place with the “three R’s.” Try some 
of these toys for Christmas. 
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A Knitted Kimono 


By C. F. B. 


The knitted kimono shown in our illus- 
tration is a wonderfully attractive gar- 
ment, both because ‘of its utility and its 
beauty. It is ideally perfect for the 
invalid, a gift sure to be appreciated; 
while to the worker it commends itself for 
the ease with which it can be made. 

One pound of Shetland floss is used, 
half a pound of each if one prefers to use 
two colors. The work is done with a pair 
of No 8 bone needles. An even coarser 
size may be chosen if one wishes, but eare 
must be taken not to do the work too 
loosely, or the garment will drag out of 
shape. 

Take the wool double—a thread of each 
color—and east on from 80 to 100 stitches, 
enough to give a width of about twenty- 
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five inches, according as one works. On 
these stitches knit plain until the strip is 
twice as long as it is wide. Bind off. 

Make a border all around, using the 
colors alternately. 

The 1st round is in star stitch. Catch 
the wool in some stitch on the edge. 
Chain 3, turn, skip the chain next to the 
needle, and in each of the next 2 take up 
a loop, then one in each of the next 2 
stitches along the edge. There are 5 loops 
on the needle. Pull the wool through all 
of them, and ehain 1. 

For the 2d star take up a loop in the 
little hole beneath the chain (called the 
eye of the star), a loop in the twist back 
of last loop of 1st star, again 2 loops on 
the edge. Finish as before. 

Continue in this way around all the 
edges, increasing at the corners to keep 
the work from capping. Join the last 
star to the first. 

Second round: 


Make 2 double 
crochets in the eye 
of each star of Ist 
round, excepting in 
the corner stars, 
where 4 double ero- 
chets are made in 
each. 

Repeat the Ist 
and 2d rounds, then 
make a final round, 
as follows: 

Make 1 single 
crochet in 1st space 
between the clusters. 
Skip the next spaee, 
and in the next * 
make 1 double ero- 
chet. Chain 5, 
eatech in top. of 
double crochet just 
made. Repeat from 
* until there are 8 
double erochets in 
the space. 
Skip the next space, 
and repeat from be- 
ginning. 

The shaping is ae- 
complished witl 
tacking. Turn back 
one of the long sides, 
having the turn 
about three inches 
wide. This is the 
turnover for the 
fronts and the neck. 


Knitted kimono 


Tack lightly in place. 
Turn up the cor- 
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ners on the opposite side, tacking them 
in place with bows of ribbon. Then eatch 
together the two ends of each corner, 
forming the cuffs. 


Attractions in Collars 
By M. Alison Muir 


Dainty turnover collars to be worn with 
lingerie waists were never more popular. 
Infinite in variety, the most attractive are 
of course handmade. My lady of the 


» No&. A very simple pattern of dots 


needle may well exhibit her skill, for all 
sorts and conditions of needlework are 
employed on these beautiful collars. 
Wallachian is still popular, but not more 
so than the English eyelet, which, either 
alone or in combination with the solid 
embroidery, furnishes a multitude of de- 
signs. The four designs illustrated are 
unusually simple, yet effective. They re- 
quire so little skill with the needle as to 
be quite possible for the novice. 

In No 85 is shown a very simple pat- 
tern of dots, symmetrically arranged, and 
worked solidly, preferably in white. Em- 
broidered in sage green or in dull blue or 
perhaps in golden brown or dark red eot- 
ton and worn with a tie corresponding in 
color, the effect is stylish. 

No 86 is a pretty design in Wallachian 
work. The method of working, which 


Nos 87 and 88. Two attractive designs for eyelet and 
solid embroidery 
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No 8. A collar in Wallachian work 


consists of buttonholing the figures of the 
design, was deseribed in the August 
Goop HovuseKEEPING. Nos 87-88 are two 
attractive patterns for solid and eyelet 
embroidery. 

The finished collars are stitched on a 
straight double band, which is eut the 
same width as the collar. The cost of any 
one of collars illustrated, stamped on the 
best quality linen, with sufficient material 
allowed for the bands, also cotton for 
working, is 35 cents. 

Address all orders, strictly by num- 
ber and name of designer, to Pattern De- 
partment, Goop HovusreKEEPING, Spring- 
field, Mass. Do not send cash or stamps, 
but money order, postal note or check. 


Pauline and James 


Those who have followed the Allisons 
through their various domestie problems 
doubtless long ago saw through Jimmy’s 
mistake as told in the August Goop 
HOovSEKEEPING puzzle story. 

The advertisement of the Schram Au- 
tomatic Sealer company appearing in 
that issue furnished the idea for the 
story. 

The successful prize winners for the 
solution of this story are as follows: 
Mattie Ormsby of Illinois, five dollars 
in eash; Miss E. Booth of Massachusetts, 
three dollars’ worth of merchandise: 
Marie O. Chamberlain of Michigan, two 
dollars’ worth of merchandise. 

It takes a woman to outwit a man 
every time. The Confounding of James, 
the September puzzle story, showed 
Pauline in the réle of diplomat. The 
advertisement of the Kelsey Heating 
company of Syracuse, New York, in- 
spired this little tale. 

The winners of this puzzle were Mrs 
D. W. Pell of Michigan, five dollars in 
cash; Mrs B. L. Barber of New York, 
three dollars’ worth of merchandise; and 
Miss Genevieve Burton of Virginia, two 
dollars’ worth of merchandise. 

A Vaeation Reminiscence is the title 
of a new puzzle story to be found among 
the advertising pages of this issue. See 
if you éan solve it. 
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Clean Market Day, November 13 


A National Visiting Day Proclaimed, for Market Inspection, 
and a Cash Award 


The “cleaning up” of the meat markets, bakeries and grocery stores of Portland, 
Oregon, by the “embattled housekeepers” of the city, as described by Miss Tingle in 
our last month’s issue (Page 425), has provoked keen and widespread interest 
among our readers, and many inquiries. 

Of their own initiative, and led by a committee of the local school of domestic 
science, the housekeepers made a tour of inspection, taking along with them the 
secretary of the state board of health. What they saw—and smelled—was ade- 
quately pictured by Miss Tingle’s pen in our October number. How they set about 
the “housecleaning” of these nasty places is told likewise, and sets an example which 
may be followed with success by the women of almost any city, if they are sufficiently 
interested in the material which goes into their mouths and the mouths of their 
families to see*for themselves how their own markets are conducted and to unite for 
better things. 

“Seeing is believing ;’ 


accordingly, Goop HOUSEKEEPING proclaims Wednesday, 
the thirteenth of November, as Visiting Day among its readers, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, for the personal inspection of markets, bakeries and groceries. 
Women who cannot make the visit on the thirteenth should choose another day of the 
same week. 

“But we cannot get behind the counters and down cellars,” objects someone; “we 
cannot find the filth, if it is there.” 

The women of Portland found it, “without half trying.” There is enough to 
be seen and smelled, in many places, without going a step beyond the space reserved 
for customers. 

Take the chairman or the secretary of the local board of health along with you, 
if you proceed in a group or committee. . 

For those who fail to seeure copies of our October issue at their newsstands, 
we have reprinted Miss Tingle’s article in a leaflet, which will be sent on request. 

Now, ir order to further this great campaign, we offer a 


Cash Prize of One Hundred Dollars 


to the woman or group or committee of women who observe our Visiting Day, 
November 13th (or other day of the same week), and from the evidence then and 
there accumulated, send us the most complete and helpful article, combining 
with an aceount of their inspection a careful plan or outline of how best to remedy 
existing conditions in their loeality. 

Articles competing in this contest must be signed by all the members of the 
committee or group making the inspection, with their addresses in full. Should the 
article be prepared and sent by an individual, the writer must send satisfactory ref- 
erences as to eharacter and responsibility. All articles in this competition must 
be in our hands not later than January 15, 1908. All persons are privileged to enter 
the competition, whether subseribers or not, no consideration of any kind being re- 
quired. 

The article describing the inspection and setting forth remedial measures for 
bad conditions should not be more than four thousand words long. It should be ad- 
dressed Clean Markets, Goop HovuseKEEPING, Springfield, Mass 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 
practical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 
being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
No 18) G H. Evening wrap _of topaz 
broadcloth with draped hood. Pattern 10 
cents See Page 579 
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one 183 GH and 18 GH. Costume of 
jue silk and Irist 
a lace. Patterns 10 cents each. 
Page S80 
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Drawn ty Blanche Letcher 
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No 187 G H. Afternoon costume 
of Pominos broadcloth, hand em- 
broidered. Pattern 10 cents. See 
Page 580 


Nos 185 and 186 G H. Shirtwaist 
suit of prelate henrietta. Pattern 
10 cents. See Page 580 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
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No 179 G H. Box coat of 
blondine broadcloth, with large 
armholes. Pattern 10 cents. 
See Page 579 


No 181 G H. One-piece dress 
of figured challis. Pattern 10 cents. 
See Page 579 


Sailor costume of 
Pattern 10 


No 182 G H. 
brown French serge. 
cents. See Page 580 
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No174G H. Costume of Lon 
don smoke chiffon broadcloth. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 579 
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Nos 177 and 178GH. Skirt 
and mandarin jumper of louis- 
ine silk. Patterns 10 cents each. 
See Page 579 


No 176 G H. Three-piece 
combination suit. Pattern 10 
cents. See Page 579 
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Nos 170 and 171 G H. Coat suit 
of eggplant-color broadcloth. Patterns 
10 cents each. See Page 579 


No 175 G H. One-piece 
gingham ron. Pattern 10 
cents. See Page 579 
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Gray 


Patterns CANNOT be sup- 
plied from desifns on this and 


Dark gray cloth gown. 
the succeeding page 


lace bodice with new long, tight 


fitting sleeves 


trimmed 
White 


| 


Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


Blue cloth gown 
with fancy braid. 
lace vest 


November Fashion Ideas 
Ue 
SA 
a's 


with prune striped velvet. 
Skirt draped at the side to 
show underskirt of velvet. 


Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


Reception gown of black 
chiffon cloth, trimmed with 
heavy black lace and black 
satin folds 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 570-578] 


Tilustrative of one of this season’s 
latest models is the design shown in 
Nos 170 and 171 G H. The coat is 
double-breasted and is decidedly longer 
than the fashionable coat of last season. 
The skirt will be equally effective made 
either with or without the fold trimming. 
Coat No 170 G H is eut in 7 sizes, from 
32 to 44 inches. For 36 inches bust 
measure, it will require 2% yards of 
material 50 inches wide. Skirt No 171 
G H is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. For 24 inches 
waist measure, it will require 6144 yards 
of material 44 inches wide and 45% yards 
of silk 20 inches wide. Patterns 10 
cents each. 

An exceptionally pretty afternoon cos- 
tume of broadcloth is shown in No 174 
G H. The skirt and jumper may be 
joined together at the waist line or fin- 
ished separately. The mandarin sleeve 
is simulated by trimming such as that 
used for the collar, but this may be 
omitted if preferred. The bands on the 
skirt may also be omitted. Costume No 
174 G H is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. For 36 inches bust 
measure 1114 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 734 yards of goods 36 inches 
wide, will be needed. Pattern 10 cents. 

The one-piece ziigham apron shown 
is particularly desirable for stout figures, 
as it fits snugly in at the waist, both in 
the back and at the front, thus doing 
away with all unnecessary fullness. It 
will be found quite as useful for sewing 
as for housework. Apron No 175 G H 
is cut in 4 sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. For 36 inches bust 
measure it requires 5 yards of material 
24 inches wide, or 33g yards 36 inches 
wide. Pattern 10 cents. 

Fer stout figures, the three-piece com- 
bination suit illustrated is especially de- 
sirable. The corset cover is plain in the 
back and has a pretty fullness over the 
bust. The drawers are circular, without 
seams or fullness at the waist line and 
gradually broaden toward the lower edge 
until they are sufficiently full to take 
the place of a short petticoat. The cor- 
set cover and drawers may be made sep- 
arately or joined at the waist line by a 
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strip of beading. Combination suit No 
176 G H is cut in 8 sizes, from 32 to 46 
inches bust measure. For 36 inches bust 
measure it will require 2% yards of 
material 36 inches wide. Pattern 10 
cents. 

The costume shown in Nos 177 and 
178 G H may be made from silk or sheer 
woolen goods, like veiling or voile. The 
jumper can be trimmed with soutache 
braid or band trimming, and may be 
made as elaborate, by the addition of 
hand embroidery, as the taste of the 
wearer dictates. The yoke effect is sim- 
ulated in the skirt by the finish given the 
plaited sections. Jumper No 177 G H 
is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. For 36 inches bust meas- 
ure it requires 134 yards of material 24 
inches wide, or 1 yard of material 36 
inches wide. Skirt No 178 G H is cut in 
6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist measure, 
934 yards of material 24 inches wide, or 
7%4 yards of material 36 inches wide, will 
be needed. Patterns 10 cents each. 

Coatings and cheviots in the dark 
shades of red and blue are especially 
desirable for No 179 G H, as they will 
withstand the hard wear sure to be given 
them, and will clean nicely when soiled. 
The value of a deep hem that may be 
let down the following winter canno* 
be too forcibly impressed upon mothers. 
Coat No 179 G H is cut in 3 sizes, for 
children from 1 to 5 years of age. For 
a child 3 years old it will require 23% 
yards of material 44 inches wide. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. 

A simple and effective evening wrap 
that may be easily made at home is 
the one shown. The eape is perfectly 
plain and ean be finished with a rolling 
collar, in place of the hood and the 
standing collar, which forms a tie in 
the front. Broadcloth is the most suit- 
able material, as it will not require a 
lining. The hood should be faced with 
a soft silk of the same, or a contrasting 
color. Cape No 180 G H is eut in 6 
sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
For 36 inches bust measure it will re- 
quire 54% yards of material 44 inches 
wide. Pattern 10 cents. 

The neat little one-piece dress illustra- 
ted in No 181 G H may be eut out and 
made in less than half an hour. The 
tucks are stitched in the back and front, 
and the edges bound with braid or faced 
with a bias strip of the material. It 
slips on over the head, and is fastened 
under the arms by tabs that are cut 
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in one with the dress. Dress No 181 
G Hi is eut in 3 sizes, for children from 
1 to 5 years of age. For a child three 
years old it will require 3 yards of ma- 
terial 24 inches wide, or 1% yards 36 
inches wide. Pattern 10 cents. 

Sailor suits are beeoming to most ehil- 
dren. The one shown in the illustration 
has the new plaited skirt with a single 
box-plait in the front. Braid makes a 
pretty finish for the broad sailor eollar. 
Dress No 182 G H is eut in 4 sizes, for 
girls from 6 to 12 years of age. For 
a girl 8 years of age, it will require 6 
yards of material 24 inehes wide, or 4 
yards 36 inches wide. Pattern 10 eents. 

The gown shown in the illustration is 
suitable for any formal oeeasion where 
regular evening dress is not required. 
Any heavy lace in either éeru or eolors 
will make an effective trimming. The 
gown may be made more elaborate by 
embroidery. Waist 183 G H is eut in 
6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. For 36 inches bust measure it 
will require 544 yards of silk 24 inches 
wide; this ineludes the guimpe. Skirt 
No 184 G H has seven gores. It is 
cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist measure, 
it requires 10 yards of material 24 inches 
wide. Patterns 10 cents each. 

The waist and skirt shown in Nos 
185 and 186 G H are perfectly plain, 
which gives the dress a youthful appear- 
anee. The waist has the broad shoulder 
front by small tucks. The seven-gored 
effect and is given a pretty fullmess in 
skirt has a deep hem and two tueks, 
Waist No 185 G H is ent in 3 sizes, for 
girls from 13 te 17 years of age. For 
a girl 15 years of age, it requires 
3% yards of material 24 inches wide, 
or 24% yards 36 inmehes wide. Skirt 
No 186 G H is cut in 3 sizes, for girls 
from 13 to 17 years of age. For a girl 
15 years old it requires 6 yards of mate- 
rial 24 inches wide, or 45, yards 36 
inches wide. Patterns 10 cents each. 

A dress made after the design shown 
in No 187 G H is suitable for afternoon 
wear. In place of the hand embroidery 
a pretty appliqué can be used. The 
waist closes at the baek, and is joined to 
the seven-gored plaited skirt. Costume 
No 187 G H is cut in 3 sizes, for girls 
from 13 to 17 years of age. For a girl 
15 years of age it will require 84% yards 
of material 24 inehes wide, or 544 yards 
44 inches wide. Pattern 10 eents. 
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‘**Bargain Babies ”’ 
By E. E. A. 


The average young couple who enter 
seriously upon their profession of home- 
making are eager to be economical, to 
save against the rainy day. At the same 
time it is easy for these young people 
to become confused in their economies 
and to drift away from that most ex- 
cellent advice, “Economy is not so mueh 
in what one does not have as in what 
one does have.” It impresses me that 
this very misunderstanding of the term 
economy might easily be applied to the 
rearing of babies. 

Within the last year and a half, it has 
been my privilege to come closely in con- 
tact with the absorbing problem of baby- 
hood, and to gain much intimate knowl- 
edge therefrom. In what follows I do 
not wish to appear as an alarmist, but 
rather to encourage others to look the 
facts squarely in the face, not in the 
light of yesterday, but of today. Al- 
though it may be true that the expense of 
rearing a family is on the whole practi- 
eally uniform throughout all sections of 
the country, it certainly is not true in re- 
gard to certain early expenses connected 
with the baby. 

For instanee, in the community in 
which I live, the average charge of a doc- 
tor for a normal ease is twenty-five dol- 
lars, inelunding three visits. Of course, if 
the ease be instrumental, the charge is 
inereased. In a certain small town the 
eharge its fifteen dollars; in another New 
England town the charge is ten dollars; 
in a large city, the fee varies from fifty 
to one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
for a normal ease, thus showing, within 
even a small section of the country, con- 
siderable range of prices. 

In the nearer suburbs of a large city 
one eannot be sure of a safe milk for less 
than ten eents per quart. It has been 
stated by one who has made a serious and 
thorough study of this particular prob- 
lem that it is completely out of the ques- 
tion to supply a safe milk in a city the 
size of Boston for less than fifteen cents 
per quart. These are but two items, yet 
they seem to indieate further probable 
differences in living expenses throughout 
the country. 

Let us consider the layette: This, of 
course, is a wholly indefinite expense; it 
may be as little or as much as one pleases, 
and as friends see fit to help to make 
it; but there are certain things which are 
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important, without which the baby is lia- 
ble to suffer, and others which, although 
good to look upon, may be dispensed with 
so far as baby’s comfort is concerned. A 
baby should wear a fresh shirt, if not a 
fresh band, night and morning. Flan- 
nels should be aired at least twelve hours, 
twenty-four preferred, after washing, be- 
fore being worn. These conditions re- 
quire at least three shirts and- three bands 
for the wardrobe. Even though the 
second size be purchased at first, and 
this is by far the best plan, the average 
healthy child will and should outgrow 
these before the year is over, necessitating 
a further supply. The first few months 
of = baby’s life are full of disasters to 
ciothes from one source or another, and 
one must be prepared for emergencies, so 
again I say by all means provide three 
uiannel skirts. A wee baby should not be 
bothered with extra clothing nor handled 
more than necessary. The simple slips 
iook as dainty as anything elaborate in 
the way of dressmaking; consequently 
have plenty of pretty, simple slips, but 
don’t waste your own strength nor 
harass the baby’s comfort and freedom 
by dressing him up too much. White 
skirts are unnecessary, at least until the 
baby is in short clothes. 

The average child is creeping before it 
is a year old and goes into short clothes 
at six months. This change requires 
rather more clothing in the way of romp- 
ers anc 30 forth, for as the child becomes 
more iciive and his spirit of investigation 
grows stronger, there is much more lia- 
bility of his soiling and spoiling his 
clothes. 

Mention must also be made of the fol- 
lowing articles: absorbent cotton, boracic 
acid, soap, lanoline, hot water bag, nurs- 
ing bottles, bottle brush, sterilizer or 
special kettle in which to boil the bottles, 
nipples, stork sheeting or rubber cloth. 
For the modified milk baby, the milk 
sugar is no small item. Besides these, 
seales, bathtub and bath thermometer are 
important, if not absolutely essential. 

Now let us consider the confinement 
itself, more important than all the lay- 
ettes in the world, and with the need of 
much more serious, albeit happy, prep- 
aration. To begin with, it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that people 
should not go bargain hunting at such 
a time. There is no end to the havoc 
which this mistake has caused. People 
groan at their doctor’s bills, they groan 
at their nurse’s bills; in faet, they groan 


that it costs so much to be sick nowadays. 
When we reflect upon what medical and 
surgical science has done to alleviate un- 
necessary suffering, and to lower tremen- 
dously the percentage of deaths, not only 
of babies, but of the mothers as well, have 
we not cause for common thanksgiving? 
Why grudge our appreciation of the toil 
and patience and perseverance of the 
“medicine man” and of his able assist- 
ant, the trained nurse, who in many 
eases literally give their lives for the bet- 
terment of our physical being? To be 
sure, their services are expensive, and 
often it may seem, in connection with the 
birth of children, that the expenditure 
required is out of all proportion to the 
relative income. 

It is against all laws of nature that 
we should get something for nothing, and 
if we try, we do so at the risk of fail- 
ing signally. If a young woman tries at 
the period in her life when she is wait- 
ing expectantly for possibly her highest 
hopes to be realized, she stakes not only 
her baby’s life, but possibly her own 
whole future. A few such eases, pitiful 
and heartrending, have been brought to 
my knowledge. In these cases it was 
not so much perhaps from a desire to 
save expense as from the lack of realiza- 
tion that half good is not good enough. 
The money subsequently spent by these 
women for doctors, nurses, operations, 
and long, if not permanent, invalidism, 
to say nothing of the loss of that which 
had given them the keenest joys of antic- 
ipation, would have much more than paid 
for efficient service to begin with, and 
most probably have prevented all trouble 
afterward. 

Students at the medical schools and 
nurses studying at the hospitals now 
have it strongly impressed upon them 
that every pregnant woman should have 
her pelvic measurements taken. It is 
impossible to judge from a woman’s ap- 
pearance what the actual formation of 
her skeleton is. It is quite as possible 
for a large woman to have a contracted 
pelvis as for a small woman to be per- 
fectly formed. No woman should allow 
herself the least nervousness or appre- 
hension, for it will do no good, and more 
than likely will be unnecessary. No 
amount of foresight and good manage- 
ment will alter a woman’s bones; but if 
she does not have foresight in selecting her 
doctor, and being reasonably sure that 
she ean place her confidence in him for 
this kind of a ease (for there are many 
good doctors who are not good obstetri- 
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cians, and beware of the doctor who does 
not like obstetrics), she will do much 
toward true economy of money, health 
and possibly of life. 

Not only should one be sure of one’s 
doctor, but also of one’s nurse; this espe- 
cially I would emphasize for the first 
baby. The nurse should be kept at least 
four weeks if it is possible, and five 
weeks is still better. Many a woman 
makes the mistake of trying to be too en- 
ergetic, and this courts future trouble. 

It is becoming more or less popular for 
women to go to a hospital. This in many 
eases is for the best. It, of course, does 
away with the confusion that such an 
event is liable to cause in the household. 
It lessens the expense, such as, for in- 
stance, the board and laundry of the 
nurse, and the obstetrical kit, which if 
bought all ready prepared costs in the 
region of five dollars; if made at home 
the expense may be brought within three 
dollars. But I would make clear the 
point that if a woman yes to the hospi- 
tal, it is best to have her own doctor and 
a special nurse for at least one week. 

Watchful and tender care of the 
mother after she has fought the good 
fight, must not for one moment be dis- 
regarded. Her problem has but just be- 
gun, and she must needs have her strength 
of body as of mind to aid her in mold- 
ing her little man or woman into the 
power of good citizenship. Let us, then, 
in conclusion, ever keep before us in this 
connection the thought that “good is not 
good enough, the best is none too good.” 


Primroses for Winter 
By Clarence Moores Weed 

The primroses have many advantages 
for use in winter window gardens—they 
are beautiful in flower and foliage, they 
are inexpensive, they require little care 
and they continue to blossom through 
most of the winter months. 

The primroses are especially suitable 
for that form of window gardening which 
is becoming so popular of late—the fill- 
ing of a window box with plants of one 
sort that make a beautiful display while 
in blossom. Three principal types are 


now available for such use, although more 
attractive results are likely to be obtained 
through the use of one type rather than 
a mixture of the three. 

The usual large flowered primrose to be 
seen in greenhouses is some variety of the 
original Chinese primrose, known techni- 
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cally as Primula Sinensis; the somewhat 
smaller flowered Obconica primrose and 
the still smaller Baby primrose are also 
both of Chinese origin. Among the Chi- 
nese varieties there is a great variation in 
the color and structure of the blossoms; 
some are white, others pink, others rose- 
red; some are single, others semi-double 
and others double. 

The flowers of the Obeonica are also ex- 
tremely variable in the different varieties, 
both in form and eolor. Even in the same 
flower-head blossoms of different ages 
show most interesting phases of color de- 
velopment. In a plant now before me the 
youngest flowers, which are just opening, 
have the petals white, slightly flushed 
with pink, especially on the inner surfac>. 
In flowers a little older this pinkish flush 
has suffused the entire inner front sur- 
face of the lobes, while ir those still older 
it has changed to a deep pink which is 
still deeper at the baze, making the “eye” 
of the flower formed by the contrasting of 
the color of the lobes with the yellow- 
green of the inside of the flower-tube, 
much more conspicuous. The violet-red 
of the expanded corolla and the green- 
yellow of the eye make a complete com- 
plementary harmony, the effect of which 
is enhanced by the touch of yellow green 
in the large globular stigma which is held 
in the center of the eye. 

The foliage of this primrose is quite dis- 
tinetive, being much smoother than that of 
the Chinese. The leaves have in general a 
broadly rounded form with wavy margins. 
There are hairs upon this margin as well 
as upon the stems and principal veins. 
Smaller hairs are more or less sparsely 
seattered over the upper surface of the 
leaf blade, brt the lower surface is com- 
paratively free from them. 

One can sometimes find at the florists 
an interesting yellow primrose, having 
many rather small single flowers. The 
petals are a clear, bright yellow, only 
slightly darker at the center, with a very 
large green stigma in the “eye.” The 
flowers arise from the central stalk in 
three circles, each being borne on a violet- 
red hairy stalk, which in the lower sets of 
flowers is about an inch and a half long. 
The leaves are densely woolly on both sur- 
faces. 

One precaution is always to be taken in 
the ease of the primrose plants; in trans- 
ferring them to new pots or to the soil of a 
window box, the crown of the plant must 
be kept well: above the soil surface. Other- 
wise water will be likely to settle around 
the crown and cause it to decay. 
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Local pride and sterling loyalty to the native home or home of adoption are traits 
which have been brought out to a remarkable degree by our Mode. Town inquiry. 
' “You really ought to know about—” is the way dozens of letters we have received have 
begun; and then will follow a setting forth of the town’s good points possible only to 
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one writing from the heart. 
We have discovered so many really good communities in which to live that the 


task of selecting the best has become more difficult with every succeeding mail. 


It is, 


however, an inspiring task. Municipal progress must have been tremendous within a 
very few years, for we are learning daily of the most modern and approved of public 
service of various kinds in quarters quite unsuspected. 

For the benefit of those who may not be fully informed in regard to this broad 


inquiry by Goop HOUSEKEEPING we repeat: 


We want to know what communities in the 


United States nearest approach the ideal for the establishment of the home and why. 
Send us the facts briefly, neglecting no points of advantage, but also bringing out the 


points of disadvantage. State the facts concisely. 


Anybody and everybody is cor- 


dially invited to write and tell us about their towns. 
All correspondence relating to this inquiry should be addressed Model Town, 


Goop Springfield, Mass. 


Good Points from Many -Places 


Cincinnati has a smoke abatement 
league a little over a year old. Already 
its influence has been felt. The league 
makes this wise suggestion to proprietors 
of smoke producing plants: “That they 
share with their firemen the savings in 
money made by the reduction of coal 
bills through the use of smoke consuming 
devices. No matter what device, it is up 
to the engineers and firemen to see that 
it is properly used.” 

The town of Delhi, New York, in the 
Catskills, reports no mosquitoes; “out- 
door evenings are not disturbed by any 
kind of insect.” Nor is there any pauper 
roll. 

The wealthiest city in the United States 
for its size, so we are informed, is Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania. It has upward of 
twenty millionaires and multi-millionaires. 
At the same time, there is said to be 
equal social advantages for all. 

“The society is refined, the sports are 
all clean, and with a population of nearly 
four thousand there are only two police- 
men on duty.” So writes a loyal citizen 
of Cranford, New Jersey, concerning his 
town. 

Among those who have been in court 
and pleaded guilty to violation of the 
smoke ordinance in Milwaukee are rail- 


road companies, packing houses, harves- 
ter works, tanning and other manufactur- 
ing concerns. In these cases “no fight has 
been put up, and I believe for this rea- 
son, that our amended ordinance is a 
strong one, and hard to get around,” 
writes the city’s smoke inspector. 

By the terms of the city charter there 
must never be a saloon in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

The “Meadow city,” as Northampton, 
Massachusetts, is known, has a municipal 


theater. Northampton is the seat of 
Smith college. 
Binghamton, New York, proudly 


claims a smaller percentage of shanties 
than can be found in almost any other 
city in the country of its size. The dwell- 
ings are uniformly good. 

A serious epidemic of disease has 
never been known, so our correspondent 
writes, in the fine old town of Bath, 
Steuben county, New York. 

There are no saloons, we are told, in 
Palo Alto, California, the home of Stan- 
ford university. 

Trees are so thoroughly appreciated 
in Denver, Colorado, that the city annu- 
ally supplies citizens with young stock to 
encourage planting. 

“We have many citizens hale and hearty 
at ninety,” writes a subscriber from Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. “One of the profess- 
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ors at Allegheny has served more than 
sixty years, and although past ninety 
is holding the office of librarian at the 
college. An old lady who has lived in this 
city and vicinity nearly all her life, 
reached her one hundred and second birth- 
day last February.” 

The schools of Rochester, New York, 
says one of our readers, have so improved 
that children of parents who formerly 
patronized private schools exclusively are 
now sending their sons and daughters to 
the public schools. 

Orange Grove boulevard in Pasadena, 
California, is spoken of as “a-mile-of- 
millionaires.” It is really -almost two 
miles. Henry E. Huntington, “the rich- 
est man in southern California” has laid 
out a district called Oak Knoll. Mere 
millionaires are to be excluded; Mr Hunt- 
ington wants his neighbors to be multi- 
millionaires like himself. He controls 
the district. Pasadena, by the way, is re- 
ported as “a prohibition town that pro- 
hibits.” Not even “blind pigs” are tol- 
erated. 

Unusual telephone service is found in 
parts of rural Connecticut. A resident 
of the town of Scotland, for example, by 


paying regular rates for a home tele- 
phone, can talk with the inhabitants of 
thirteen towns without extra charge. 
One of the many merits of Portland, 
Oregon, is its water supply. A friend 


writes: “Portland’s supply is of pure, 
soft water. When you reflect that many 
cities are furnished with mineral laden 
water, which is unhealthful for drinking 
and bathing, and a positive curse in the 
laundry, the advantage of this will be 
seen. ‘Bull Run’ water comes from away 
up in the glacier covered mountains, and 
is supplied from their pure, glacial flow.” 

The only place thus far heard from 
which announces an anti-spitting ordi- 
nance is the enterprising little city of 
Waverly, Iowa. Many cities and towns 
must have similar regulations. 

In addition to the University of Michi- 
gan and other institutions, Ann Arbor has 
a Pasteur institute for the treatment of 
rabies. 

Another community proclaims its free- 
dom from a social aristocracy. We learn 
from the chamber of commerce of Horn- 
ell, New York: “It is a thoroughly dem- 
ocratie community. There is no smart 
set nor ‘four hundred.’ Everyone is free 
to and can attain any social position that 
he merits. It has no cliques, classes nor 
feuds. The stranger soon becomes well 
acquainted if deserving.” 
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Our Honor List 
(Begun in the October issue; to be continued] 


‘NoRTHAMPTON, a city of 20,000, in west- 
ern Massachusetts, is a noted educa- 
tional center, being the home of Smith 
college. Unusual library facilities, a 
municipal theater, specialized civie im- 
provement movement, good milk and 
pure water suppHes, splendid steam 
and trolley service, social and elub life 
of the best. General health good. The 
eity is of unusual beauty, having some 
of the finest elm trees in the state. 

Exumira, one of the most progressive of 
New York’s smaller cities, has elimi- 
nated polities from the city government 
so far as possible. A fusion mayor is 
serving a second term. Within forty- 
eight miles of the Pennsylvania coal 
fields, it is on four trunk lines of rail- 
road, has natural gas supply, good sew- 
erage system, and water purified by a 
magnificent filter system. A wideawake 
chamber of commerce, good library, 
paid police and fire departments, fine 
educational facilities, churches, clubs, 
parks, inspected milk supply and free- 
dom from smoke are other advantages. 
It has 40,000 population. 

GALEsBuRG, Illinois, one hundred and 
sixty-three miles southeast of Chicago, 
is sometimes called the “eity of 
churches,” many denominations being 
represented. The home of Knox col- 
lege and other educational institutions. 
Publie school system of the best. So- 
cial life sound and wholesome. Water 
from artesian wells, milk inspected, 
numerous literary, social and historical 
clubs; beautiful homes, good streets, 
splendid trees, $100,000 high school and 
$50,000 library. Situated in midst of 
great agricultural district. 

Santa Barpara, one of the coast towns 
of California, has a population of 
12,000, good schools, low tax rate, water 
direct from the mountains, an average 
of 240 sunshiny days per year, climate 
famous for its evenness and beautiful 
scenery. A wideawake interest in 
civie affairs is manifest. 

PLAINFIELD, New Jersey, with a present 
population of 25,000, is growing rap- 
idly. But 25 miles from New York, 
with good train service, it-is the home 
of more than 2,000 commuters. Fine 
artesian well water, good sewerage, 
best of schools, gas and electric lights 
and trolley lines controlled by public 
service corporation. 
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@ Even if we are all being ventilated to 
within an inch of the freezing point, it 
might be well for us to stop and think 
whether we are not using the hot water 
bag too freely. It is a temptation to 
tuck one into one’s own or the children’s 
beds these extremely cold nights, and soon 
the occasional indulgence gets to the habit 
stage—as all indulgences do. This partic- 
ular one is very injurious to the feet, be- 
sides making them more sensitive to the 
cold in the daytime. A better way is to 
relegate the bag to illness and have each 
bed supplied with a warm, thick woolen 
square in which to wrap the feet during 
cold weather, not large enough to be cum- 
bersome, but double, so that, on occasion, 
it may cover the knees. Mother. 


# While making a call the other day, I 
saw a most attractive fire screen. It was 
evidently an old screen, with an ebony 
frame and embroidered panel, but the 
panel had been replaced by a single pane 
of plate glass. While this screen afforded 
ample protection from the direct heat of 
the fire, it gave one the pleasure of seeing 
the fire which is, after all, one of the 
greatest attractions of a wood fire. E. L. 


# I always have a few steel pens of my 
favorite style tucked carefully into my 
pocketbook when traveling. It is such a 
comfort to be able to repJace with a fresh 
point the caked and scratchy pen usually 
found in hotels and other public places. 


@ At our last Thanksgiving dinner, for 
the first time, there were no children to 
play games and no one with quite the 
energy to get up dumb crambo or cha- 
rades. Paper and pencil were the only 
“playthings” allowed. “I won’t play eon- 
sequences,” said an uncle. “Nor any game 
where you have to draw pictures,” added 
the college man. Aunt Dora, however, 
said nothing, but went on, calmly giving 
to everyone a slip of printed paper. Each 
one contained an advertisement cut out 
of this magazine, and from it we were 
to write a telegram of ten words; either 
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an offer of marriage or an expression of 
affection or esteem. Pretty hard, it 
sounds at first, but by dint of a little mis- 
spelling and a few puns most entertain- 
ing results were obtained. From an ad- 
vertisement for scissors the following tel- 
egram was constructed: “Delightful 
woman, change your name. You shall be 
rich.” The person who received a pork 
and beans advertisement wrote perhaps 
the best of them all: “Is your beautiful 
snowy hand promised? Rejection kills.” 
But I will not give more of the telegrams, 
for someone may like to try the game. 


M. D 


# A dish drainer, which is a wire basket 
about fourteen by eight inches with five 
short legs, makes a splendid toaster. If 
set on top of the stove, the eight slices, 
which it will hold will toast in three min- 
utes, even when they have not previously 
been dried in the oven. J. B. 


@TI have had made a block tin pread- 
board with a turned-up edge two inches 
high. At the back, one the same width is « 
turned down to go over the edge of the 
table. I fasten it to the table with the 
clamp from a bread maker. I think it is 
cooler and nicer than a wooden or oileloth 
board. M. S. 


# I recently saw a spoon which the four- 
year-old girl to whom it belongs will much 
appreciate when she is older. Engraved 
in the bowl was the house where she was 
born. The engraving was made from a 
kodak picture of the house. L. W. 


@ Every one who heats his house by 
means of a hot air furnace knows that 
when the wind is in a certain direction 
certain rooms in his house are difficult 
to heat. If you have electric light serv- 
ice in your home you can readily over- 
come this diffieulty by purchasing an or- 
dinary electric fan with a ten or twelve- 
inch blade. This fan should be mounted 
in the pipe between the cold air intake 
and the furnace. The switch for controll- 
ing the fan may be installed at any con- 
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venient point on the-first floor. By using 
the fan as suggested not only are you en- 
abled to heat all the rooms in the house 
regardless of the direction of the wind, 
but you can also force the circulation of 
air through the furnace and secure more 
satisfactory all-around results with the 
furnace. R. M. 


# I find the stiff linoleum a sanitary and 
satisfactory protection for the varnished 
shelves of the pantry. It is easily kept 
clean and is heavy enough to keep in 
place. Buy linoleum with a white back- 
ground, cut it carefully so that it fits 
the shelves perfectly. It needs no tacking. 
I have had the same linoleum on my 
shelves for eight years and it is still in 
good condition. G. W. 


# After watching our strong baby boy 
sway his high chair almost to the point 
of ecapsizing, I made 
a bag of cloth or 
eanton flannel match- 
ing in eolor the 
woodwork of the 
chair, and finished it 
at the top with the 
usual easing and 
strong ribbon draw- 
strings. In this bag 
was put a flatiron, 
and thus heavily 
weighted, the 

was tied to the 

rounds of the chair. 

Not even the most 
athletic of boy babies could overturn a 
chair so anchored and this knowledge may 
come as a blessed relief to some anxious 
mother who is ealled suddenly out of the 
-“ when baby is in his high chair. 


#1 avoid ‘he discomfort caused by a 
shoe, which biisters the heel, by latticing 
the heel with court plaster eut in narrow 
strips. The court plaster will take the 
rub, and the offending shoe may be worn 
with impunity. H. R. F. 


@ An extension cord on our library light 
has added much to our comfort in read- 
ing. A sixteen candle power lamp with 
a frosted aluminum reflector gave a soft 
but amply strong light, but the lamp ex- 
tended a little below the reflector and the 
light, hanging so low, it was unpleasant 
as well as injurious to the eyes, to any- 
one who might sit facing it. I found a 
sixteen candle power lamp with a round 
bulb the same size as the small four 
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candle power lamp. This is entirely hid- 
den by the reflector, affording great re- 
lief to the eyes. Such lamps are not sup- 
plied by the electric companies, but can 
be purchased from most electrical supply 
houses at thirty cents apiece. G. H. 


# In looking around for stencil designs 
I was unable to find any in our small 
town. I asked a local wallpaper dealer 
for his discarded sample books, and then 
I had a variety of designs for any pur- 
pose. M. O. 


# For a permanent floor bordering .or 
a rough board floor, first cover border 
space with heavy paper carpet lining, 
then lay over it yard-wide, ten-ounce can- 
vas, tacking tightly and smoothly at corn- 
ers and edges. If feasible put the outer 
edge under the quarter-round base mold- 
ing. If the canvas be wet with a thin 
hot glue size, it will shrink smooth and 
tight and will be easy to paint. Give two 
eoats of ready mixed paint, preferably of 
a light brown color. With a fresh coat 
of paint every two years, this border will 
look well, be easily cared for, and will 
wear indefinitely. I have five floors of 
this kind in my house. One of them has 
been in constant use for fifteen years, 
and, as yet, shows no sign of wear. F. P. 


# A white wash silk coat, which I have 
made for my little girl has for a lining 
a silk and wool flannel jacket, made sep- 
arately from the coat. Of course the lin- 
ing doesn’t need cleaning as often as the 
outside, and washing and ironing are 
greatly facilitated in this way. A. G. 


# When giving the cages the usual bi- 
weekly cleaning, I always give my two 
canaries opportunity for a bath as fol- 
lows: I draw two inches of blood-warm 
water in the bathtub and in it set the wire 
tops of the cages, all but the tin flooring, 
which, meanwhile, is thoroughly cleaned. 
The birds need not bathe unless they like, 
as perches and swings are left for their 
convenience. But they always do like, and 
have a jolly splashy cleansing without the 
spattering and subsequent wiping up so 
necessary after a bath in their own tiny 
tubs. L. H. 


# A club of young married ladies recently 
adopted a novel way by which they might 
improve their culinary ability. The pres- 
ident makes out the menu to be served at 
the next meeting. This must contain one 
new recipe taken from this magazine, and 
one article of food which is much adver- 
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tised in the popular magazines of the 
day. Each lady prepares one of the 
dishes and brings it, together with her 
notebook, to the meetings. All new dishes 
must be tried by each member in her own 
home and the result reported to the club. 
The members find the experience both in- 
teresting and helpful. E. H. 


# If water pipes become frozen between 
the house and the street, do not have the 
front yard dug up so that they may be 
thawed out. Instead call in the local elee- 
trie light company and have the pipes 
thawed electrically. The electric light 
manager will understand how to proceed. 
A transformer of suitable size is con- 
nected into cireuit; one lead of the second- 
ary is connected to the water valve or 
pipe near the curb and the other lead is 
connected to the water piping in the 
house. The current is then turned on, and 
the heat developed by the resistance of the 
water pipe to the flow of the electric cur- 
rent soon thaws out the pipe. A number 
of electrical manufacturers now market a 
pipe thawing outfit which a great many of 
the electric light companies have pur- 
chased for local use. R. S, M. 


© The mother of a five-year-old daughter 
was perplexed how to provide pockets in 
the dresses made without those highly 
necessary adjuncts to the feminine cos- 
tume. The need had not been noticeable 
until the child began to go to kindergar- 
ten. One morning, in desperation, observ- 
ing the deep hem in the dress, she ripped 
a few inches, fastened the sides securely 
and tucked the tiny mouchoir safely 
within. 


© To those loving neatness, yet weary of 
making shift with handkerchief or muf- 
fler as pro- 
tector, a dain- 
ty French de- 
vice, easily 
made and easily laundered, comes to solve 
the problem, as well as to utilize odd bits 
of linen, pique or duck. The diagram 
here given is twelve inches long and three 
wide, allowing for a seam around the edge. 
As shown, it is made of linen, eut double, 
sewed together on the wrong side along 
the dotted line, then turned right side 
out, creased smoothly at the edges, and 
finished with machine stitching all the 
way around, one-sixteenth of an inch 
from the edge. Initials or other embroid- 
ery should be worked before putting to- 
gether, remembering that the straight side 
is the upper one. When finished, the 
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protector is to be pinned on the inside 
of the coat collar, notched side down, 
giving the necessary spring. Pin the mid- 
dle first, then curve the coat collar before 
pinning the ends, only the extreme edge 
of the protector being allowed to show 
above the velvet or cloth. “Curving,” a 
thing easier to understand when actually 
pinning in the protector than in reading 
a direction, merely prevents the inevitable 
thick wrinkle that would immediately ap- 
pear on each side if it had been pinned 
in with the coat lying flat open. Once 
in place, there is no griming friction, and 
a protector will remain fresh for several 
days. A. D. 


# It is almost impossible to mark a puff 
for tacking when the cover is of a floral 
or irregular design. 
I have adopted the 
following device. 
Have a long strip of 
manilla paper, pref- 
erably the width of 
the puff and about 
two feet wide. Fold 
the paper lengthwise 
about two and one- 
half inches from the 
edge. Make a num- 
ber vf creases paral- 
lel to this, spacing according to the dis- 
tance you wish. Now crease the paper in 
parallel lines at right angles to the former 
folds, beginning two and one-half inches 
from the edge and keeping them the same 
distance apart. The paper is now creased 
in squares. At each intersection cut out 
a tiny piece. Now lay this pattern 
upon the puff, edge to edge, and pin in 
place, so it will not slip. Stick long pins 
through the tiny holes, and after marking 
in this way as far as you can reach, lift 
off the pattern. Wherever a pinhead is, 
there a tuft is to be placed. Apply the 
pattern as often as is necessary till the 
whole puff is marked. C. S. 


# Our southern climate is so variable in 
winter that we adopt a good many meas- 
ures which might give satisfaction to oth- 
ers. The mother of boys wearing blouses 
usually has to provide shirts made in the 
regulation way for her boys when it is 
time to wear a coat; with the southern 
boy this time is so iimited as to make this 
scheme of ours very practical; we simply 
make the blouse rather longer than the 
pattern calls for, and of the usual full- 
ness. When the day is cool enough for 
a eoat, the band or string of the blouse 
is let loose, and the fullness is tueked into 
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the trousers, as a regulation shirt would 
be. This does away with the bunched 
look about the waist, and also makes it 
possible for a full set of blouses to be 
made up with the spring sewing, knowing 
they will do duty as long as the cloth will 
hold together. <A. L. 


@TI have a deep Japanese bowl that 
makes a most artistic covering to put 
the bean pot in. It is very pretty on the 
table and I can serve my beans directly 
from the pot. They are not mushed by 
pouring back and forth. and they keep 
hot a long time. M. 


# Here is a very easy and cheap*method 
of starting an open fire. We have two 
porous, unbaked bricks, which are set 
away in a covered pail of kerosene in 
a safe place. The fire is laid with almost 
no kindling. When ready to light, one or 
the soaked bricks is placed under the fuel 
and lighted with one match, burning long 
enough (often ten minutes or longer, and 
with enough flame to ignite the larger 
pieces of fuel. The brick is then put back 
to saturate itself again. Handle the brick 
with the tongs. “Til.” 


© When the season of active church work 
was about to open, one of the societies in 
our guild sent out invitations to all the 
women of the parish to come to a rag-bag 
social, on a certain afternoon. The ad- 
mission was a bundle of pieces of new ma- 
terial of any sort or description. A goodly 
store of remnants was received; cretonne, 
linen, silk, cotton, lace, bits of ribbon, 
odd skeins and spools of silk, all those 
things that every housekeeper ‘puts away 
carefully thinking she will surely “need 
sometime,” and usually doesn’t. A 
committee of eight was appointed to look 
over—measure and classify the mass of 
material and plan articles into which it 
might be converted at our weekly meet- 
ings. It was surprising how the things 
fitted in; your piece and my piece together 
would make a useful article, which neither 
could have done alone. Another good 
feature of the wide range of articles to 
be made was the variety of sewing which 
was required: there was work for the 
woman who did beautiful embroidery, as 
well as for her who preferred the plainer 
work. Three hundred articles of use and 
beauty were fashioned without difficulty; 
and, as one of the number said: “Who 
would ever think they were scraps?” We 
decided to hold the sale one afternoon 
and evening, and to make it a burlesque 
department store. We called it the 
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“Square Deal,” and had printed for dis- 
tribution a leaflet just like that for the 
opening of a real shop, advertising: “Bar- 
gains! Bargains! Bargains!” and promis- 
ing numerous attractions in all lines of 
trade. The tables were arranged like count- 
ers and the saleswomen dressed in conven- 
tional black waists and white collars and 
aprons. There was a soda fountain, at 
which attractive young women dispensed 
frappés and seltzer lemonade, a lunch 
counter, where were served sandwiches 
and salads, homemade cakes, crullers and 
coffee, and a counter of homemade candies, 
Hanging about the room were posters and 
printed “Rules for Employees,” which 
gave rise to a great deal of amusement, 
and the well-known men with big chrysan- 
themums in their buttonholes, as “floor- 
walkers,” added a touch of dignity (?). 
The evening proved an _ exceptionally 
pleasant one from a social point of view, 
and netted a handsome sum with prac- 
tically no outlay. H. P. 


# In our hot, dry houses plants really 
thrive best in pots without drainage, but 
be careful not to water them too often, 
and to drain off all the water which is 
not absorbed by tilting the plant carefully 
on its side. I have a collection of ferns 
which have been growing happily for 
years in my grandmother’s blue Canton 
china soup tureen, while the fernery for 
the table is in a round gravy dish, the 
old-fashioned kind with a stand. J. T. 


# When in California we enjoyed oranges 
sliced this way: Peel thoroughly, stand 
with stem-end up, and slice downward, 
turning the oranges as you slice, till all 
sides are off and only the core is left. 
All the fiber is missing in the slices. A 
ag | sharp, thin-bladed knife is needed. 


# On rough, white cards, two and a half 
inches by three and a half, have your sta- 
tioner stamp your monogram in gold or 
silver in the upper left-hand corner, with 
the die used for your stationery. These are 
inexpensive and in some places have sup- 
planted the expensive hand-painted place 
ecards formerly used. White and gold 
cards match any luncheon or dinner deco- 
ration and are always unobtrusive and in 
good taste. Such ecards cost three cents 
apiece when you own a die. Card host- 
esses have large white cards six by nine 
inches, stamped at the top in the center; 
lay one on each table for a_ bridge 
party. The names of the players are 
written on these cards and each player’s 
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individual seore 1s kept under her name. 
The cards are much prettier and more 
convenient than the sheets of paper com- 
monly used. F. P. D. 


@ After several unpleasant experiences 
cleaning window-panes after careless 
painters, I had it specified in the con- 
tract that the workmen were to clean the 
Windows with clean cotton rags dipped in 
turpentine, a thing easily done while the 
paint is fresh. As a result my windows 
are like new, not to mention the saving of 
my time and temper. F. P. 


# My substitute for a baby basket has 
proved a complete success. It is a small 
eabinet fourteen inches high, and eigh- 


teen inches square, fitted with two drawers 
and a nickel towel-rack. The drawers are 
divided into compartments, and as a re- 
sult of thorough sand-papering and a coat 
of white paint, followed by three coats of 
bathtub enamel, they can be washed like 
a dish. A ribbon-covered elastic tape 
stretched across the side of one drawer 
and tacked at intervals with brass-headed 
furniture tacks, holds scissors, brush, 
comb, thimble, and wooden toothpicks. 
A pineushion hangs by ribbon loops, 
slipped over two tacks. The top is large 
enough to hold wash basin and soap dish 
for a sponge bath, and is equally econven- 
ient as a table when the tub is used. B. M. 


# In making a stencil which is to be used 
repeatedly, as in a curtain or other bor- 
der, we have found the transparent cellu- 
loid a very good material. It does not 
soak and ean be wiped off after each ap- 
plication. G. H. 


#@ By means of three coal chutes, two 
owned and one borrowed, the small boys 
managed to arrange in our back yard a 
toboggan slide which was a source of 
great delight all through the winter. The 
house is on the hillside and the slope of 
the ground helped to give hight to the 
slide. The chutes were first fastened to- 
gether, then set up on props and a ladder 
was placed at the upper end in lieu of the 
usual stairs for mounting. Any active 
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boy could climb this with his toboggan 
in his hand. The children did the build- 
ing themselves, with a little aid from the 
hired man. When there was a snow they 
shoveled it on the slide, poured on water 
and left it to freeze. It served to keep 
them busy and happy for many days, it 
was perfectly safe and it was much more 
comfortable to know that they were there 
than coasting in the publie street. J. H. 


# A benevolent society makes large sums 
annually by giving “waffle suppers.” 
Flour, eggs and other ingredients are 
usually donated by the merchants, and the 
ladies themselves mix and bake most de- 
lectable waffles according to a valuable 
old recipe. With these they serve a cup 
of coffee, and plenty of butter and syrup, 
at fifteen cents per serving. On any cold 
winter night an affair of this kind would 
prove twice as attractive as an ordinary 
oyster supper. E. D. 


# A recent discoverer speaks about the 
arrangement of radiators. One architect of 
my acquaintanee has contrived to warm a 
number of rooms with coils of pipe placed 
under the window seats. This does away 
entirely with the purchase of a radiator 
and is effective, since the cold spots in a 
room are usually near the window. In the 
corner of a dining room, arranged by the 
same man, one of the small round topped 
radiators manages to heat the room and, 
at the same time, to keep piping hot all 
the dishes which are to be used. This may 
not be an artistic scheme, but it is an ex- 
traordinarily comfortable one. H. M. 


# For years I have thrown away hot 
water bags that had only a tiny break in 
the rubber; but I found, by applying sev- 
eral coats of liquid court plaster, and let- 
ting each coat dry before applying the 
next, it will at least extend their useful- 
ness. The court plaster is waterproof, 
and hot water will not melt it. C. J. 


# My butcher objects to western tender- 
loins of beef because, he says, they may 
be taken from the inferior animals, since 
the tenderloin from the best well-condi- 
tioned eattle will bring a higher price 
when left and sold as part of a slice of 
steak, than when cut from it, leaving a 
mutilated piece of meat. In trying to de- 
vise a substitute for a tenderloin for a 
dinner, he has cut me a very large rib 
roast and then cut out the round solid 
part at the end, making a thick roll of 
excellent tender meat. When sliced and 
covered with mushroom sauce, this is al- 
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most as sightly as the tenderloin and is 
less expensive, as not a particle of the 
meat is wasted, the remaining pieces be- 
ing used for beef stew, meat pie and 
soup. J. H. 


# When having your house wired for 
electric lights, insist that the meter be 
placed in the kitchen, pantry or some 
accessible place, instead of the customary 
attic location. The bath room is a good 
place for both meter and switch, as ref- 
erence to it occasionally will enable you 
to find out if light is “creeping” by day 
when the meter is out of order; the 
switch enabling you to turn off the cur- 
rent at night if desired. H. B. A. 


© My friend objected to the ordinary 
shirtwaist box because one must often lift 


out half the contents before getting the 
desired waist. She had a carpenter make 
a box four feet long and two feet high. 
Halfway up he put a shelf across. In- 
stead of opening at the top, it has a 
door across the front. The box is enam- 
eled white, with brass hinges, and adds 
greatly to the beauty of her room. F. D. 


@ When my plaster of paris casts grew 
soiled I washed them carefully with a 
sponge and plenty of lukewarm water. 
This took off the dirt, but left them with 
a hard glossy finish. I then dipped the 
moist sponge into liquid white, such as is 
used for canvas shoes and applied it 
freely to the casts. If not white enough, 
I went over them again when dry, which 
— in making them look like new. 


@ When taking group pictures, if the 
photographer is one of the party, it is 
often nice to have his picture also in the 
group. Put a spool of black sewing silk 
in the camera case. When the camera is 
set (using a tripod of course) tie one 
end of thread to the lever on the shutter 
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and run it down to one of the set screws 
or joints in the tripod, and thence to the 
photographer who ean sit with the group. 
Care must be taken to have the camera 
perfectly steady and not to jerk the 
thread, but to pull evenly and steadily. 
I have taken dozens of pictures in this 
way, and the thread never shows in the 
picture. R. W. 


# In a room I have seen the pictures are 
at their best against a plain background, 
which is simply an old-fashioned, inex- 
pensive flowered wallpaper, hung wrong 
side out. In this case the wrong side hap- 
pened to be a soft, dull green; and with 
ivory white ceiling and woodwork, with 
a molding of ivory white at the angle of 
the room, the effect is extremely artistic. 


@ Get a spool of heavy black knitting 
silk to use for sewing buttons on a heavy 
cloak. It is stronger than linen and does 
not wear gray. You will be surprised at 
its usefulness in many other ways. E. J. 

< It is unusually good for darning 
stockings. The darn is not, perhaps, so 
inconspicuous because of the gloss, but it 
is softer and much less apt to irritate the 
wearer. The Editor. 


# In buying window shades, it is well 
to have the clerk unroll them and look 
at the light through them. Some shades 
are much more opaque than others, and 
colors vary in sunshine and shadow. ‘1 
selected shades for my house which seemed 
to be cream color in a dark store, but 
hung at sunny windows they are a glar- 
ing yellow! Marcia. 


@ We have broken our dog of a firmly 
fixed habit of sleeping upon the beds 
when the family were away by the fol- 
lowing simple method: We spread an 
old sheet over the entire bed, and lig.tly 
sprinkled it with cayenne pepper. ‘s‘he 
sheet was left on but one day and the cog 
has never attempted to get on a bed 
since. E. A. B. 


# Try hanging pictures with a fine cov- 
ered wire the exact shade of the wall. 
The wire, unless the chosen color be too 
unusual, can be secured from any well- 
equipped firm of electricians. If for a 
figured wall, choose a wire of the pre- 
dominating color. This does away to a 
great extent with the cut up appearance 
caused by the ordinary metal wires. An 
expert also told me that the usefulness 
of most wires ends in three years, and 
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that many distressing aecidents to ehoice 
pictures could be avoided if housekeep- 
ers would follow the rule of entirely re- 
placing all wire on pictures every two 
and one-half years. L. O. 


@ The small doors under washstands fre- 
quently stand open, to the annoyance of 


( 


the careful housekeeper. A brass-headed 
tack, driven so that when the door is closed 
the lower edge strikes it, entirely stops 
this difficulty, and the rounded brass head 
allows the door to gradually tighten until 
it sticks fast. In case there is much space 
between the lower edge of the door and 
the floor, it may be necessary to place a 
piece or two of cardboard under the tack 
before driving it, but ordinarily the tack 
alone is sufficient. C. F. 


# When our home came near being de- 
s.royed from the burning of a building 
next door, a speedy removal of all dra- 
peries from the windows, with shades run 
up lightly on the rollers, and every shut- 
ter closed, was all that prevented the 
flames from dashing through the windows, 
and setting fire to the interior, as the 
glass had been broken from the intense 
heat. Although the house was badly 
seorched outside the inside eseaped all 
injury. S. B. 


# We built a brick smoke box back of 
the hot air furnace, in which are placed 
about fifteen square feet of radiating sur- 
faee pipe coils. To this is attached a 
sixty-foot hot water radiator, plaeed in 
one of the rooms on the main floor, thus 
utilizing the heat which would otherwise 
have gone up the chimney in smoke. A 
friend put his on the second floor, in a 
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bedroom with no other heat, with good 
results. J. M. 


# The adviee given by the Chinaman 
who sold me some Chinese lily bulbs may 
help others. Each large bulb will have 
two shoots, the development of which will 
be facilitated if the bulb be carefully cut 
down each side of these shoots, so that 
their tips may be released. This permits 
the shoots to grow straight and rapidly, 
as they do not have to push their way 
through the thick layers of the bulb. 


# Cut a piece out of your old rubber 
mat, and place it in the bottom of the 
umbrella jar. Umbrellas and eanes are 
frequently the means of breaking these 
reeeptacles when dropped into them with- 
out proper eare, and the rubber will help 
to prevent this. If you have not a piece 
of an old rubber mat to use, procure a 
piece of soft sheet rubber, such as is used 
for packing by steam fitters and plumb- 
ers. C. F. 


@ When marking clothing with indelible 
ink, press firmly against the chimney of a 
lighted lamp or gas globe for a moment. 
This will bring the letters up black when 
a hot flatiron or long sun exposure is not 
convenient. F. 

[ A sixteen candle power ineandes- 
eent lamp has also been used with success 
in an emergency. The Editor. 


#1 found that with a small household 
soldering outfit I could mend much dam- 
aged tinware. For this there is a special 
form of solder, rolled like a hollow wire, 
with resin inside. Rub the punctured 
part of a pan with a bit of emery cloth, 
invert it, and hold a eandle underneath. 
The heat will soon melt the solder, if it 
is held directly over the hole, which fills 
instantly. E. R. 


# For the table in a sickroom place a 
piece of glass, cut the same size, over the 
table top. Medicine if spilled will not 
stain the table cover. It also saves laun- 
dry, as the linen cover is thus protected 
from the dust. E. D. 

& Have the edges beveled or accidents 
may occur. The Editor. 


# In a western town at a new hotel pat- 
ronized largely by business men, was 
found the following elever device. On the 
bureau in each room was a pineushion, 
an unusual comfort to begin with at a 
hotel. Attached to the eushion on each 
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side were two spools of thread, white and 
black, fastened securely in place by hav- 
ing the silk cord, which formed the edge 
of the cushion, run through them and 
stitched at the corners. Added to this 
the thoughtful manager had stuck in the 
cushion three or four good, strong, large- 
eyed needles, such as even man could 
thread without too great an effort. S. K. 


© We wished to entertain about fifty 
guests at a suburban residence. The par- 
lor, dining room and kitchen were to be 
used for dancing, and how to serve supper 
was a problem. We finally hit on a novel 
plan... After thoroughly cleaning and 
whitewashing the cellar, we divided it into 
two parts, with curtains. One was used 
as a kitehen; the other, decorated with 
flags and lighted by lamps, was so at- 
tractive as a dining room that the origi- 
nator of the idea was voted a genius. 
T 


#@ In a recently built house, there is a 
short seat set in on either side of the down- 
stairs fireplace, and these seats are so ar- 
ranged that by lifting the eushion and 
the top, one comes upon an empty box 
intended for wood. The bottom of the 
box is the floor. A couple of the planks 
have been cut away there, leaving an 
opening into the cellar, so that the wood 
ean be piled up on the floor from below, 
under the box. It does not have to be 
carried for some distance around by way 
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of the stairs. It is a very neat and con- 
venient device. H. M. 


# Even the most painstaking housekeeper 
sometimes finds spots on the top of the 
range that have become so burned on that 
they refuse to be removed by soap and 
water. My remedy is a vigorous rubbing 
with emery paper, that can be purchased 
in sheets like sandpaper at any hardware 
shop at a trifling cost. I used it first, 
by the advice of a stove dealer, to re- 
move rust spots from the oven. L. O. 


# After the dressmaker had departed, I 
found innumerable little scratches upon 
the polished top of the dining table. They 
had been made with the needle when bast- 
ing. This year I carefully dusted my 
extra table leaves, then laid them face 
down upon the tablecloth, The wrong 
side of the leaves being unfinished, but 
smooth, made an excellent surface for 
work, and we jabbed and stabbed with- 
out fear of injury to the table. C. A. 


# “Never use a stiff brush on thi: zi,” 
remarked the hatter from whom + had 
just purchased a derby hat. “It will 
soon ruin it; use only a soft one.” Most 
of us use a stiff brush, thinking it will 
clean the hat better, but a thorough trial 
convinced me that he was right. C. F. 

[ A black derby has a surface like 
fur, which must be brushed one way, and 
with care. The Editor. 
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Azalea lamp screen by Zulma R. Steele 


Modern Screens 


By Frederic Allen Whiting 
Secretary of the Boston Society of’ Arts and Crafts 


INCE every household must 
have sereens of one sort or 
another, it is surprising that 
in our country artist and 
craftsman alike have been 
so slow to realize the field 
for artistie expression which 

their making presents. It is only dur- 
ing the past three years that screens in 
any great variety have been shown at 
the rooms of the society of arts and 
crafts in Boston. The accompanying il- 
lustrations will give some idea of the 
development which has taken place in 
this form of handicraft production. 
It is to the Japanese that we naturally 
turn for the great historic examples of 
sereen making. Their inimitable skill in 
the crafts has led them to adapt every 
form of art to the embellishment of 
sereens, which form so necessary a part 
of the furniture of a Japanese home as 
to be practically indispensable. This 


has naturally led to the lavishing of 
endless pains and ingenuity in the per- 
fection of the screen mechanism, and in 
the use of carvings, paintings, embroid- 
ery, textiles and metal work as a means 
of decoration. 

Our interest for the time being is with 
the creations of those modern craftsmen 
who are trying to produce sereens which 
express the needs and ideals of the pres- 
ent time in our own country. While the 
work to be found in one salesroom alone 
cannot be representative of all that is be- 
ing done, it will at least show some solu- 
tions and hint at the great possibilities for 
workers in several crafts. The sereens 
illustrated range in price from fifteen 
dollars to thirty-five dollars for the lamp 
screens, and from sixty-five dollars to 
five hundred dollars for the larger ones. 

This new field offered to craftsmen is 
particularly tempting because of the 


. many opportunities for co-operation which 
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Figure 3. Stenciled screen by William Edgar Brigham 


Leaded lamp screen by Margaret Redmond 


it presents, some forms 
of which are shown in 
the examples _illus- 
trated. The Boston 
society has always en- 
deavored to encourage 
members to join in the 
carrying out of work 
calling for different 
kinds of skill, and the 
many cases in which 
such ¢o-operation is 
practiced is surely 
most gratifying. 
Figures 1 and 2 are 
of ‘screens approxi- 
mately five feet high. 
The long panels paint- 
ed in oil colors on can- 
vas are treated in a 
decorative manner, and 
the color effects are 
most charming. These 
panels are the work of 
Miss Estelle Nast’ of 


_ Winchester, a pupil of 


Dr Dow, Dr Ross and 
Mr Chase. Miss Nast 
has been an_ earnest 
student and the three 
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examples represent 
a praiseworthy 
amount of conscien- 
tious work applied 
to an intelligent so- 
lution of a definite 
problem. 

In the first one 
shown, “The Flooded 
Marsh,” the elabo- 
rate frame of carved 
and gilded wood was 
designed and carved 
by Miss Martha 
Page, who shares 
with Miss Nast a 
charming cottage in’ 
Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts. While 
Miss Nast is . busy 
with her _ painting 
in a studio on the 
first floor, Miss Page 
is occupied at her 
bench in an upper 
room designing, 
earving, gilding, col- 
oring and burnish- 
ing the charming 
miniature, mirror 
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Figures 1 and 2. “* The Flooded Marsh” and “ The Marsh Creek,” painted by 
Estelle West 


and picture frames 
and the graceful 
candlesticks upon 
which her reputation 
as a successful 
ecraftswoman is 
based. It -seems 
ideal form of co-op- 
eration which brings 
these two busy young 
women together in so 
successful com- 
bination of their 
various gifts. | 
Miss Nast’s 
screens show some 
possibilities of full 
length panels. Her- 
bert Brown of Ger- 
mantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, makes effec- 
tive use of smaller 
panels across the 
top, the long lower 
spaces being cov- 
ered with cloth of a 
harmonizing color. 
Fabries are selected 
for their fast color 
and appropriate tex- 
tures. These screens 
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are solidly constructed 
with wooden panels be- 
hind the eloth, so that 
they cannot easily be 
punctured or otherwise 
damaged. Mr _ Brown 
has made some small 
lamp screens, about fif- 
teen inches in hight, in 
which similar motives 
have been used suecess- 
fully. 

The mounting and eab- 
inet work of Miss Nast’s 
sereens illustrated here 
were done by F. W. 
Kulkmann of Boston, a 
member of the soeiety, 
who served his appren- 
tieeship in Germany and 
is one of the old style, 
all-around cabinetmak- 


ers. 

The largest sereen il- 
lustrated is that shown 
in Figure 3, the design 
of which is stenciled onto 
Japanese grass. cloth. 

This is the work of Wil- 
ham Edgar Brigham of 
North Attleboro, Massa- 
chusetts, a pupil of Mr 
Henry Hunt Clarke at 
the Rhode Island school 
of design, and is a most 
difficult piece of stencil- 
ing, effectively carried 
out. It is to be hoped 
that Mr Brigham will 
earry his interesting pro 
cess farther, as the ex- 
ample shown most 
promising and worthy a 
more durable material than was used in 
this experimental piece. 

The needlewoman of colonial days 
loved to create masses of flowers of lovely 
colors. A successful example of such 
work is the embroidered panel in a ma- 
hogany fire sereen owned for many gen- 
erations by a Boston family, a repro- 
duction of which is shown in Figure 4. 
The needlework by Miss Mary L. Dawson 
of Lexington reproduces faithfully the 
spirit of the original, while the cabinet 
work by F. W. Kulkmann is up to his 
usual standard. Such sereens_ should 
once more find their way into our homes, 
being especially useful for shielding the 
face from the glow of a too ardent fire, 
or tired eyes from too strong a light. 
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They are easily adjust- 
able and readily moved 
about the room, thus be- 
ing adaptable to. many 
uses. 

Miss Zulma. R. Steele 
of Woodstock, New York, 
has shown ingenuity in 
solving otherwise the 
problem of a light and 
attractive lamp sereen. 
The one we illustrate has 
a frame of carved and. 
gilded wood and panels 
of cream colored Japan- 
ese silk, with a delicately 
stenciled pattern of wild 
azaleas in colors. While 
letting mueh of the light 
through, this sereen 
softens the glare and 
diffuses the light. 

Workers in leaded 
glass have solved the 
problem in many inter- 
esting ways. Miss Mar- 
garet Redmond of Bos- 
ton was one of: the ‘pio- 
neers in adapting glass 
to this purpose. The ex- 
ample ‘shown: is for use 
as a lamp screen or to 
shield a kettle when 
used. out of doors, and is 
but one of many designs 
whieh she has suecess- 
fully worked out. 

The late Mrs Henry 
Whitman, during = her 
last years (in her Lily 
glass works), produced 
many interesting fire 
sereens of one or three 

folds, in leaded glass, which are much 


. prized by those who are so fortunate 


as to possess them. Mr Alexander 
Walker, for many years foreman for 


‘Mrs Whitman, is still making sereens 


from Mrs Whitman’s designs, and one or 
more ean usually be found at the sales- 
room of the society in Boston. 

Leather has played an important part 
in the making of screens in the last 
deeade in this country, some very beanu- 
tiful and durable examples having been 
produced by individual craftsmen, or by 
firms whose work is turned out more or 
less under the factory system. Unfor- 
tunately a suitable illustration of this 
work was not available. 

Interesting developments have already 
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been made toward solving the problem 
of sereens that are at once useful and 
beautiful, as will be seen by these few 
illustrations; but this will prove but 
a small beginning for more splendid 
achievements if intelligent purchasers will 
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eneourage the craftsmen who have been 
producing artistic screens by purchasing 
what they have to offer or by giving them 
commissions to carry out special orders to 
meet unusual conditions. There is a wide 
field for original work along these lines, 


_ Co-operative Eating 


By Harriet Andrews 


HE plan was first proposed as a 
half-jesting experiment, but it de- 
veloped speedily into a regularly 

organized club with twenty-two members, 
The method of proceedure as given here is 
not to be. considered a description of 
regular co-operative nousekeeping, as all 
the members still live in their own homes. 
These people united merely to organize 
a colony dining room, where each house- 
keeper casts from her and lays upon ef- 
ficient shoulders the burden of -market- 
ing, cooking and serving of meals. 

An old-fashioned, two-story house in 
the neighborhood was made over into two 
five room flats, and as it is within a short 
distance of the houses of all the members, 
the upper apartments were rented for the 
elub purposes. The entraneé to the din- 
ing rooms is from the front piazza, 
reached by a stairway which goes up out- 
side the house. An efficient caterer who 
had often managed luncheons and teas for 
the various matrons was placed in charge. 
She has three assistants who help in pre- 
paring the meals and washing the dishes, 
while two of them act as waitresses. 

Each family furnished at the beginning 
its own table, chairs and china, with all 
table appurtenances, besides contributing 
a share of the kitchen utensils. Each 
housewife continues to look after the 
laundering of her own table linen. No ex- 
pense was incurred at the commencement 
of the experiment in fitting up the house, 
but from time to time the surplus from 
the treasury has been used to beautify the 
dining rooms and to add such conveniences 
in the way of shelves and cupboards as 
have been found necessary. 

On the shelves in the dining room, as 
it is ealled, are kept the dishes and glass- 
ware used in the dining room, those for 


each family oceupying a separate com- 
partment. The small two burner gas stove 
in this room is used to keep food hot while 
a meal is in progress, to boil the after- 
dinner coffee, ete; and the housekeeper 
often cooks small articles in here to es- 
eape the heat of the kitchen. 

The idea of the matrons in forming the 
elub was threefold: First, to escape from 
the drudgery of cooking; second, to in- 
sure excellent meals and table service on 
a level above that offered by boarding 
houses; and third, to keep the table ex- - 
penses as low as the maintenance of a sur- 
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passing cuisine would permit. After 
eareful computation it was found that all 
expense, save that of the house rent 
and monthly gas bill, would be covered by 
an average of three dollars and fifty 
cents a week for each person. This sum 
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is paid in advance each week by every 
member of the club; thus, a family of 
three members pays ten dollars and fifty 
cents. 

The eight housewives take turns in man- 
aging the club for a week at a time, the 
manager’s task being simply to take 
charge of the funds for her week, consult 
with the housekeeper about menus, look 
over the accounts and settle all bills at the 
end of the week. Every morning after 
breakfast the one in charge helps to make 
out the bill of fare for luncheon and din- 
ner and for breakfast the next morning. 
The items are written out in a notebook 
which is kept for reference, and which 
hangs over the ecook’s table in the kitchen. 
It is only during her week in charge that 
any housekeeper has any responsibility 
whatever. Every Monday after luncheon, 
there is a business meeting at which the 
presiding matron offers her accounts and 
delivers her charge to her successor, the 
names following alphabetically. 

The house rent and the bill for natural 
gas for cooking, heating and lighting, are 
settled by the month, at so much per fam- 
ily. The rent being sixteen dollars a 
month, each family pays two dollars. The 
expenses for one week are: Groceries, in- 
eluding butter and eggs, $40.50; ice, $3; 
milk, $5; housekeeper, $10; two maids at 
$5 each, $10; one maid, $3; extras, 90 
cents; total, $72.40. 

This sum, divided by the number of 
members, averages about $3.29 each, Usu- 
ally the total is less than the sum that has 
been contributed, and the surplus is either 
allowed to stand over for the next week’s 
allowance, or is expended for flowers, or 
for needed improvements in the kitchen or 
dining rooms. If the bills exceed the 
amount held by the treasurer, an extra 
assessment is made, but this has seldom 
been found necessary. The highest weekly 
average for the expenses so far has been 
$4.15, which inerease was caused by the 
fact that three families were absent at one 
time, and there were only twelve members 
to share the expenses. As everything is 
purehased in bulk, the prices are more 
reasonable than for small quantities of 
goods, and the table is limited only by 
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what the market affords. Meals are, of 
course, served and brought into the din- 
ing room individually. 

When away from home each family 
has to pay only its weekly proportion of 
rent and servants’ hire. When a club 
member brings a guest, he is charged ex- 
tra at the rate of 25 cents for breakfast 
and luncheon, and 35 cents for dinner. 

The colony dining room is especially de- 
sirable for summer, insuring as it does 
fewer cares for the housewife, and a-house 
without heat or the odor of food; and 
then it banishes altogether the soul-rack- 
ing problem of cooks. None of the fam- 
ilies now keep servants in the house, 
though most of them employ women to 
wash, iron and sweep. There is no need 
of setting aside a bedroom for a serv- 
ant’s room, and there is no worry anent 
the question of evenings out and half- 
holidays. The girls employed by the club 
are well satisfied; for when their work is 
finished they come and go as they please, 
and the work is lighter and more pleas- 
ant than general housework, besides 
bringing better pay, as all their meals 
are provided. 

In the present ease, the fact that the 
lower part of the house is oceupied ob- 
viates the necessity of kéeping anyone to 
take charge over night; but if a detached 
house were used, it might be desirable to 
have the housekeeper live on the premises. 
The arrangements present illimitable pos- 
sibilities, and could be adapted to suit 
the needs of almost any community. An 
excellent plan would be for a woman of 
small means to organize such a club in 
a two-apartment structure, occupying the 
rooms beneath and managing the cuisine 
herself. The housekeeper of the elub 
described has ample time in the after- 
noons to carry on other work. 

Other families are constantly petition- 
ing to be allowed to enter the club, and 
twenty school teachers in the same city 
have recently concurred in a similar enter- 
prise. The best recommendation the orig- 
inal club could have is that everybody who 
belongs to it is satisfied, and not a single 


. one of the eight housewivés would go back 


to the old way of keeping house if she 
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Lancaster’s Mother 


By An Optimist 


OR three years before I was 

2 married I taught in a boys’ 

school, and I will tell you 

a true story about one of 

my pupils. His name was 

Lancaster Reed, and he was 

a very bright boy. He was 

not a very attractive child, though, and 

he looked as if no one ever had energy or 

time to give him quite as good a bath 

as he needed. His clothes, too, had an 

odd appearance of having been hastily 

ordered by telephone from a depart- 

ment store and of having been put on 

just as they had come home, in assorted 

sizes. The boy’s people were intellec- 

tual and well-to-do, and I often won- 
dered at his unkempt appearance. 

One morning Lancaster was missing 
from the class, and one of the boys told 
me that he had fallen on the ice and 
broken his leg. I sent messages and 
inquiries and intended to go to see him, 
more to propitiate my conscience for not 
liking the child than for any other rea- 
son. Before I had found time to go, 
however, I received a note from Mrs 
Reed, asking if I could tutor Laneaster 
after school hours, and so keep him with 
his class. She offered the regular fee 
of a dollar an hour. The boy was clever, 
and I knew I should have little difficulty 
in taking him through the work, so I[ 
agreed to begin the following day. 

When I reached the house I was 
admitted by a maid who was rolling 
down her sleeves as she opened the door, 
and who had hastily tied a crumpled 
white apron over her soiled gingham 
one. I asked for Mrs Reed. 

“Oh, no, she ain’t to home, but if 
you are the teacher you can come in 
here.” I was shown through a dusty 
parlor into a dining room still pervaded 
by an odor of luncheon, and asked to 
sit down beside the table, on which the 
luncheon cloth and erumbs were still 
evident. While I waited for my pupil 
my glancettook in the reoom—chairs placed 
erookedly against the wall, a sideboard 
ornamented with a row of medicine bot- 
tles and a side table with a jar of 
wilted flowers. I began to wonder what 
sort of woman Mrs Reed could be. . Just 
then I heard the tapping of my pupil’s 


crutches on the stairs and in he limped, 
the outer layer of his hair brushed 
smooth and wet and his hands all clean 
but the nails and knuekles. He was 
more agreeable and more teachable than 
I had known him, and he seemed glad 
to see me. 

During the three weeks’ period of tu- 
toring I never met Mrs Reed, and I 
imagined that she must have gone 
away on a visit or on business. My 
heart ached for the little boy, shut up 
in that forlorn house with the forlorn 
maid and with neither mother nor play- 
fellow in evidence. I wanted to see Mrs 
Reed, too, about my money, for I was 
planning to go away for the Easter hol- 
iday on the added income, and I needed 
it. I hesitated to ask Laneaster about 
his mother’s continued absenee, and I 
determined to at least ask Mrs Reed’s 
address, if she were away, from the 
maid, who was the only one in authority, 
so far as I could see. So the next day 
when she opened the door, I asked my 
usual question, “Is Mrs Reed at home?” 
to receive the usual answer, with the 
good natured smile, “No, ma’am.” 

“When will she be at home, or ean 
you give me her address?” 

“That I can’t tell you, ma’am. She 
do be often here of a Sunday.” 

“T don’t understand—doesn’t she live 
here ?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, but you know she do 
go away lecturing now and again.” 

“T didn’t know—” I began. 

“Oh, yes ma’am; and often she do be 
havin’ mothers’ meetin’s and classes and 
sich, here in the city.” 

“T wanted—” I began again—but 
Bridget, fully launched upon her sub- 
ject, continued: “They say she do be 
an iligant talker. They say she would 
draw the tears to your eyes talkin’ about 
the innocent darlin’s.” 

“On—”’ I must have looked my as- 
tonishment, for she went on: 

“Didn’t you know, ma’am? She lee- 
tures on ‘How to make home happy.’ ” 

Now, this is a literally true story of 
a prominent club woman in a city of 
New York state. She was the sort of 
person who, suspecting herself of a vo- 
cation or talent or something imaginary, 
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went about giving other mothers the 
advice of a woman who had, I judged, 
not even tried to succeed in her own 
natural vocation. She believed in the 
words of Charlotte Perkins Gilman, that 
“all women should work for human needs 
in general instead of spending all their 
lives in the service of their own family’s 
needs in particular.” 

I have been a self-supporting teacher, 
and I am now an equally self-support- 
ing wife and mother and home maker, 
who is doing her work for a higher re- 
ward than mere money; and I maintain 
that any one of these callings done thor- 
oughly, practically and with heart and 
intelligence, is enough to fill all a wo- 
man’s powers, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual, The “spending your lives 
for humanity’s needs in general” is very 
noble if you have no more intimate and 
necessary work to be done; but if each 
mother followed this advice, there would 
be never a child in the world who would 
have what every child needs—the love and 
devotion of his own particular mother. 
Altruism is beautiful in its proper place, 
but we were no more intended to love other 
people’s babies as well as our own than 
we were to love their husbands. We 
love other people’s babies, indeed, better 
and more understandingly because we 
love our own best; and the advice of the 
woman who does not love her own, be- 
ware of. 

I am not preaching selfishness. There 
is, it is needless to say, a work to be done 
for “the all;” but the average woman 
of average ability and means, while her 
children are small, would better make 
the home her training ground (if she 
can regard it in no nobler light) for her 
after work in the larger sphere. There 
is the rare genius among women—the 
Calvé, the Rosa Bonheur, the George 
Eliot, the Mrs Browning, to whom aver- 
age rules are not applicable. I am not 
one of them, and neither are you, and 
fortunately we know it; moreover, many 
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talented women live true lives as wives 
and mothers, although that life is made 
more difficult by the many necessary 


outside demands upon it. We have no 
right to keep from the “general good” 
such rarely gifted women; but I am 
speaking of you and me. 

If we are to leave the care of babies 
to “those rare persons who really love 
and understand the work,” why not at 
once turn our children over to the care 
of a model institution whose methods are 
perfect, since the “home of today is no 
place for children”? 

“Trained” mothers? Certainly. Mod- 
ern methods in the home? Without a 
question. But the degrading of noble 
relationships of the heart, the commer- 
cial spirit, creeping in where it has no 
right, where things cannot rightly be sold 
because they cannot be bought—all this 
is as horrible as to suppose that friends 
ean be bought and paid for. And how 
meager must be the life of her who ean 
apply those terms also to the home! 

The home is intrinsically different 
from the house and its keeping. The 
home is subjective and is governed by the 
laws of the heart; the house is objective 
and is governed by the-laws of the head. 
One is the inner reality and the other 
its body. Problems and their solution 
are not the home. 

I should not be willing to change the 
conditions in my home—confusion, care, 
tired head and hands and feet sometimes 
—for any new departure which I have 
yet heard of, for none of these plans 
look within. 

It is just love—love which binds to- 
gether—which makes sacrifice light, which 
makes the eare of children a joy, which 
forbids wrangles between husband and 
wife, which solves the question of wo- 
men’s rights. You love your husband 
and children the best, and they love you 
the best as a natural consequence. Do 
you wish a queenlier task? 
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“The angel throng was so near now that Abbot Hans saw their bright forms ”’ 


Drawn by Charlotte Weber-Ditzler 


